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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  New  York : 

The  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York,  submit  their  report  for  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1876. 

The  Managers  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  has 
been  no  death,  and  but  a  single  serious  case  of  illness  among 
the  pupils  during  the  past  year. 

The  remarkable  exemption  from  sickness  which  the  Insti- 
tution has  enjoyed  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  buildings,  which  are  thoroughly 
heated  and  well  ventilated;  to  the  great  attention  paid  to 
the  diet ;  and  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  Institution. 

The  finances  of  the  Institution  have  been  carefully  and 
judiciously  managed.  The  receipts,  together  with  the  moneys 
received  from  the  State,  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
current  expenses.  The  mortgage  debt  during  the  year  has 
been  reduced  by  the  payment  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars, 
leaving  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  a  balance,  unpaid,  ot 
nineteen  thousand  dollars,  which  amount  has  since  been  paid, 
and  the  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  Institution  cancelled 
of  record. 
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The  report  of  the  Treasurer  gives  a  full  and  particular 
statement  of  all  the  moneys  received,  also  the  particulars 
of  the  expenditures  thereof. 

The  Managers  make  the  following  statement,  as  required 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in 
1873.     (Chapter  643,  Laws  of  1873.) 


Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Year  ending 
September  30th,  1876. 

Receipts. 
Received   from  the  State  Appropriation  made  for  the 

Benefit  of  the  Institution- $45,000  00 

From  Tuition.. $300  00 

From  other  sources 148,281  67 

$148,581  67 

Total  receipts $193,581  67 

Expenditures. 
Ordinary  Expenditures  : 

For  Salaries  of  Ofiicers,  Wages,  and  Labor $18,517  41 

Provisions  and  Supplies 16,809  92 

Clothing 8,513  68 

Fuel 3,523  15 

Gas 1,236  91 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 3,777  09 

Traveling  Expenses 581  53 

Ordinary  Repairs 2,618  07 

All  other  Ordinary  Expenses 4,260  01 

Total $59,837  77 

Extraordinary  Expenditures 121,982  14 

Total  Expenditures $181,819  91 
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"  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  donations  which 
have  been  received  by  the  Institution  from  time  to  time  up 
to  September  30th,  187(5,  with  the  names  of  the  donors: 

LEGACIES. 

Miles  R.  Burke $2,000  00 

Jane  Van  Cortlandt 300  00 

Isaac  Bullard ---  101  G6 

Elizabeth  Bayley „  100  00 

John  Jacob  Astor 5000  00 

William  Beau 500  00 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant 3,000  00 

John  Horsburgh 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Demilt.— 5,000  00 

Sarah  Demilt 2,(00  00 

C.  1).  Betts ---  40  00 

Sarah  Penny 500  00 

Sarah  Bunce 500  00 

Elizabeth  Idley 190  00 

S  mmel  S.  Howland - 1,000  00 

William  Howe 2  985  14 

Margaret  Fritz 100  00 

James  McBride 500  00 

Charles  E.  Cornell 521  96 

Charles  E  Demming 50  00 

Mrs.  DeWitt  Clinton 200  00 

W.Brown 4G5  00 

Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 

Robert  J.  Murray 500  00 

Beth  Grosvcnor 10,000  00 

Elijah  Withington 100  00 

Benjamin  F.Butler 800  00 

Frissell  Fund 2,000  00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles 0,501  87 

Anson  G.  Phelps. 5,075  68 

Thomas  Reilly 2,254  84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyl 100  00 

Thomas  Egleston 2,000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley 100  00 

William  E.  Saunders.. — -  725  84 

Thomas  Eddy 1.027  50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue 1.000  00 
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Jonathan  C.  Bartlette -  190  00 

Stephen  V.  Albro 428  57 

John  Penfold 470  0(> 

Madam  JumeL ■_ 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Steers 34  66 

Thomas  Garner 1,410  00 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose - 5,000  00- 

Elizabeth  Magee 534  00 

John  J.  Phelps 2,350  00 

Rebecca  Elting . 100  00 

Resrina  Horstien -----  250  00 

G.  Martens---. -'---  500  00 

John  Alstyne 10,320  44 

Elizabeth  and  Sar»h  Wooley 5,984  83 

Benjamin  Nathan 1,000  00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor 6,151  94 

Simeon  Abrahams. 2.804  00 

James  Pel  er  Van  Home 20,000  00 

Caleb  Swan 500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn 10,000  00 

Henry  EI.  Munsell--. 3.396  32 

ThomMS  C.  Chardevoyne 5  000  00 

William  Dennistoun 11,892  77 

William  B.  Astor 5,000  00 

By  the  report  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending- 
September  30th,  1875,  it  appeared  that  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars  of  the  legacy  fund  was  invested  in  the  Bonds  of  the 
Institution,  and  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  in  the  Bonds  of 
the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  then'leaving  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  and-  T^  dollars  uninvested. 

The  Institution  has  directed  a  full  report  of  all  the  legacies 
received  by  it  since  its  incorporation  to  be  herein  set  forth. 

This  fund  has  been  from  time  to  time  used  in  the  purchase 
of  real  estate  and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
Institution  ;  and  as  the  same  has  been  appropriated,  bonds  of 
this  Institution  were  given  for  a  portion  of  said  sums,  and  the 
remainder  has  been  charged  in  account  of  said  property  and 
improvements. 
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By  reason  of  the  cancelling  of  the  mortgage  on  the  property 
and  the  retirement  of  the  bonds,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
change  the  investment  of  the  legacy  funds. 

The  Institution  has  accordingly  invested  all  moneys 
received  by  it  for  legacies  in  legacy  account.  At  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  such  moneys  sixty-nine  thousand  dollars 
was  invested  in  New  York  City  Stocks;  and  since  that  time 
the  further  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  invested  in 
the  same  stocks,  making  the  whole  amount  now  invested 
therein  seventy-nine  thousand  dollars.  A  portion  of  said 
legacy  fund  has  been  charged  as  an  investment  in  real  estate 
and  improvements;  and  there  is  now  a  balance  in  hand  of 
said  funds  which  will  be  invested  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institution  has  received  from  the 
estate  of  Benjamin  P.  Wheelwright  a  legacy  of  $L,000,  and 
from  that  of  Mr.  Mott,  $500,  thus  increasing  its  means  and 
enabling  it  further  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  afflicted 
class  under  its  charge. 

The  Managers  respectfully  ask  that  the  annual  appropriation 
for  each  State  pupil  made  for  the  past  year  be  continued  for 
the  coming  year  to  this  Institution. 

The  Managers  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion,  to  express 
their  thanks  for  the  encouragement  and  support  which  this 
Institution  has  hitherto  received  frori  your  Honorable  Body. 

The  Managers  have  great  satisfaction  in  acknowledging 
that  the  success  of  the  Institution  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  care,  attention  and  ability  of  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Teachers  who  have  the  pupils  under  their  immediate 
charge,  and  by  whose  efforts  the  Institution  has  become  pre- 
eminent among  the  benevolent  educational  institutions,  and 
been  made  a  blessing  to  the  Blind  throutrh  the  advantages  of 
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an  education,  by  which  their  comfort,  happiness  and  general 
welfare  have  been  greatly  promoted. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  President. 
T.  Bailey  Myers,  Secretary. 


City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.  : 

Augustus  Schell,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworD,  saith, 
That  he  is  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind ;  and  that  the  above  Report,  signed  by  him,  is  true,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  eighth 
day  of  January,  1877. 

John  B.  Thayer, 

Notary  Public. 
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^ftcnbing  Pjptku's  %tpxi 


To  the  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  : 

Gi:xtlei\ien  :  Your  Attending  Physician  presents  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1876  : 

The  sick  records  of  the  Institution  show  entire  exemption 
from  serious  disease  or  a  general  epidemic. 

During  last  winter  and  spring  there  were  a  few  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  and  measles,  and  several  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  one  now  under  treatment. 

When  the  unavoidable  and  constant  exposure  of  our  pupils 
to  disease  from  contact  with  the  outside  public  is  considered, 
the  general  good  health  maintained  is  matter  for  great  thank- 
fulness, and  a  result  we  might  reasonably  expect  from  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  the  Superintendent*  with  the 
medical  department,  as  also  his  extreme  watchfulness  in  the 
detection  of  illness  and  his  adherence  to  suitable  hygienic 
precautions. 

A  further  ground  for  congratulation  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  eighth  consecutive  year  in  which  no 
death  has  occurred  in  the  Institution. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  G.  CLEMENTS,  M.  D. 

Attending  Physician. 
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Bcpovt  of  tjjc  Superintendent. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen:    I  herewith   submit  my  report  for  the   year 
1876: 

The  number  of  pupils  December  31st,  1875,  was 183 

Admitted  since  tbat  date 44 

Whole  number  instructed 227 

Reductions 34 

Number  of  pupils  December  31st,  1876 193 
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CAUSATION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  blindness   in  the 
cases  of  those  received  during  the  year: 
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17 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

"'Tis  education  forms  the  mind; 
Just  as. the  twig  is  bout  the  tree's  inclined." 

In  this  beautiful  couplet,  the  wise  author  represents  child- 
hood as  a  twig,  or  young  sapling;  and  manhood  as  the  full- 
grown  tree;  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  just  as  exter- 
nal forces  constrain  the  growth  of  the  twig,  and  thereby 
determine  the  ultimate  form  of  the  tree,  so  the  character  of 
the  educational  forces,  which  are  applied  to  training  the  mind 
in  youthful  years,  will  determine  and  fix  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  man. 

The  proposition  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  is  so 
universally  true.  But  it  applies  with  special  force  in  the  case 
of  any  class  of  persons,  who;  by  reason  of  being  deprived  of 
any  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  are  obliged  to  depend  upon 
special  and  unusual  means  and  methods  for  the  development 
of  the  mind.  The  Blind  constitute  such  a  class;  and  any 
scheme  of  education  designed  for  them  should  have  in  view 
their  special  condition,  needs  and  capacities. 

Blindness  affects  adversely  in  some  degree,  the  physical, 
social,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  those  affected 
thereby.  It  greatly  limits  the  area  within  which  muscular 
exercise  can  be  taken  ;  it  prevents  one  from  engaging  in  the 
active  open  air  sports  in  the  field  and  upon  the  water,  which 
so  delight  the  young,  and  which  are  so  needful  to  the  develop- 
ment of  strength,  grace  of  action  and  endurance ;  it  fetters 
hand  and  foot ;  renders  celerity  of  movement  dangerous  • 
so  that  inactivity  not  only  becomes  necessary,  but  it  is  the 
law  of  safety. 

The  results  of  such  limitations  are  seen  in  drooping  shoulders, 
uncertain  or  unsteady  gait,  and  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  helplessness. 

Upon  the  social  condition  its  effects  are  not  less  manifest. 
To  be  well  bred,  one  must  know  what  constitutes  a  proper 
sitting  or  standing  posture  ;  a  correct  carriage  and  gait  in 
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walking ;  correct  habits  at  the  table  ;  the  various  modes  of 
salutation  ;  and  many  other  matters  necessary  to  secure  recog- 
nition, either  in  the  professional,  social  or  business  walks  of 
life. 

In  the  case  of  seeing  children,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
much  is  learned  in  these  respects  by  their  own  unaided  obser- 
vation and  the  power  of  imitation. 

The  blind  child  is  cut  off  from  this  source  of  development 
and  improvement,  and  is,  therefore,  likely  to  fall  into  uncouth, 
rude  or  unsightly  habits,  which,  although  he  may  not  be 
responsible  or  blamable  therefor,  nevertheless  tend  to  lower 
him  in  the  social  scale.  These  physical  and  social  embar- 
rassments operate  unfavorably  upon  the  growth  and  quality 
of  the  mind. 

As  the  motions  of  the  body  are  slow  and  uncertain,  so  the 
action  of  the  intellect  is  slow  and  lacking  in  force.  The  most 
important  channel  of  information  being  closed,  the  stock  of 
knowledge  derived  from  perception  is  very  small,  being 
limited  in  most  part  to  the  few  objects  which  come  within 
the  reach.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  all  the 
knowledge  which  a  child  acquires  during  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  of  its  life  is  furnished  by  the  sense  of  sight  and  the 
faculty  of  imitation,  we  can  better  understand  how  the  mind 
of  a  child  stricken  with  Mindless  may  become  dwarfed 
or  unbalanced  and  weak.  And  although  the  ear,  into  which 
the  sounds  of  language  enter  like  ships  into  a  port;  bringing 
their  freight  of  golden  thought;  remains  unclosed,  still  the 
lack  of  information,  concerning  the  objects  to  which  language 
refers,  often  renders  its  meaning  vague  and  incomplete. 

It  thus  occurs  that  words,  unaided  by  the  sense  which  is 
necessary  to  their  interpretation,  convey  no  complete  or 
distinct  idea,  and  the  construction  put  upon  them,  in  many 
cases,  is  wholly  erroneous  and  unnatural.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  reason  is  easily  perverted,  and  the  capacity  to 
discern  between  the  true  and  the  false,   the  real  and  unreal, 
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greatly  impaired.  The  imagination,  which  is  very  active, 
rests  upon  a  superficial  and  unsubstantial  foundation  of  incom- 
plete perceptions,  so  that  notions  which  are  unreal,  and 
sometimes  absurd,  are  entertained  as  real  and  reasonable,  and, 
indeed,  are  so  to  one  so  situated. 

The  effect  upon  the  moral  condition  is  perhaps  less  per- 
ceptible in  the  majority,  but  is  none  the  less  sure,  as  is  shown 
in  some  well  known  cases:  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  a 
young  man  in  one  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  who,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  being  naturally  bright  and  intelli- 
gent, had  such  perverted  views  of  the  moral  quality  of  his 
acts  that  he  honestly  believed  that  it  would  be  right  to  kill 
his  father  to  protect  his  mother  from  some  fancied  danger  at 
his  hands.  Other  instances  could  be  cited  in  evidence  of  this 
moral  obliquity,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  sight,  or  of  the  next 
most  important  sense — the  hearing. 

I  refer  to  cases  in  which  the  disabilities  have  not  been 
modified  by  special  training. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  scheme  of  education  designed 
for  such  a  class  must  be  of  the  most  comprehensive  character 
and  include  the  development  of  the  child  physically,  socially, 
intellectually  and  morally;  involving  a  variety  of  subjects 
and  a  minuteness  of  instructional  detail,  not  intended  or 
necessary  in  schools  for  the  education  of  children  possessing 
all  their  senses. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  employments  in  which  the  blind 
may  successfully  engage  are  very  limited,  and  in  general  ex- 
clude such  as  require  the  use  of  eyesight,  and  include  those 
which  require  only  speech  and  hearing,  or  a  limited  range  of 
manual  operations. 

For  this  reason,  the  instruction  necessarily  becomes  techni- 
cal, giving  to  the  Institution  the  character  of  a  special  train- 
ing school. 

The  general  plau  of  instruction  here  pursued  corresponds 
in  the  main  to  that  adopted  in  most  of  the  American  Institu- 
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tions,  and  comprises  three  departments,  literary,  musical  and 
industrial. 

In  the  literary  department  no  essential  change  has  been 
made.  In  the  musical  department  a  step  forward  has  been 
taken  by  the  introduction  of  an  instruction  book  for  the 
piano,  printed  in  the  New  York  Point  System  of  Musical 
Notation,  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  use  of  printed  books,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  write 
music  in  a  tangible  form,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  blind  student  of  music. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  industrial  department  serves 
two  important  purposes :  First,  it  teaches  the  pupil  how  to 
apply  his  mind  to  practical  things,  and  second,  it  gives  him 
practical  knowledge  of  such  kinds  of  work  as  promise  to  be 
most  useful  to  him  in  later  years. 

The  male  pupils  are  instructed  in  cane-seating,  mattress- 
making  and  piano  tuning,  which  is  a  mechanical  rather  than 
a  fine  art. 

The  female  pupils  are  taught  the  usual  varieties  of  useful 
and  fancy  work  as  heretofore. 

Class  instruction  in  the  operation  of  the  sewing  and  knit- 
ting machines  is  a  permanent  feature  in  the  education  of  the 
female  pupils  in  this  school. 

The  sewing  machine  has  been  used  in  other  schools  for 
the  blind,  but  the  instruction  seems  to  have  been  undertaken 
only  with  the  most  intelligent  and  partially  sighted  pupils, 
rather  as  a  novelty  than  as  an  organized  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  use  of  the  knitting  machine  was  begun  by  us  some 
five  3  ears  since,  and  after  the  most  patient  effort  in  the  face 
of  difficulties,  many  of  which  have  seemed  insuperable, 
a  full  and  most  gratifying  success  has  been  obtained.  And 
in  this  connection  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the  name  of 
Miss  L.  A.  Haskell,  to  whose  patience,  intelligence  and  un- 
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compromising  perseverance    this    great    result    lias    been   ac- 
complished. 

The  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  as  a  permanent 
branch  of  instruction  was  invaluable  in  its  results.  As  a 
factor  in  the  scheme  of  education  it  presented  a  new  topic 
for  study  and  thought,  and  a  new  field  of  work  and  useful- 
ness,  thus  stimulating  the  mind  to  new  endeavor  in  the  school 
and  inspiring  a  new  hope  of  usefulness  within  the  family 
circle,  or  in  the  world.  The  number  of  useful  employments 
is  now  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  knitting  machine, 
which  extends  the  sphere  of  our  educational  labor  and  opeus 
another  way  for  intellectual  and  social  development. 

During  the  recent  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia 
Miss  BernadinaPorat  and  Miss  Cecelia  McNamara,  both  pupils 
of  this  school,  were  engaged  in  operating  and  exhibiting  sewing 
and  knitting  machines,  and  at  the  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  also  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  August  last,  they  were  present,  and  by 
request  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  their  skill,  Miss  Porat 
using  the  knitting  and  Miss  McNamara  the  sewing  machine. 
In  addition  to  the  information  thus  contributed,  the  exhibits 
of  this  Institution  in  the  Women's  Pavilion  included  many 
articles  of  sewed  and  knitted  work  wrought  by  our  pupils 
upon  the  machines.  That  these  branches  can  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  to  most  of  the  female  pupils  in  all 
our  schools,  is  beyond  question. 

To  this  end,  however,  two  thing  are  essential :  First,  intel- 
ligent teachiug;  second,  regular  hours  for  daily  instruction 
and  practice. 

A  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  first  point  may  not  be 
inappropriate. 

What  constitutes  intelligent  teaching  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  course  pursued  by  two  instructors,  A.  and  B.,  in  teach- 
ing a  pupil  how  to  operate  the  sewing  machine.  Miss  A. 
begins  by  carefully  threading  up  and  putting  the  machine  in 
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readiness  for  use ;  seats  the  pupil ;  reads  aloud,  and  very 
slowly,  two  or  three  times  over,  the  printed  description  of  the 
machine,  and  the  mode  of  its  operation  ;  the  names  of  its 
several  parts,  the  manner  of  affecting  the  tension,  length  of 
the  stitches,  and  the  directions  for  doing  the  various  kinds  of 
work  of  which  the  machine  is  capable.  The  pnpil  listens  at- 
tentively, and  to  an  occasional  inquiry  as  to  whether  she 
understands  what  has  been  read,  can  but  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  With  this  preliminary  instruction,  the  pupil 
is  for  the  first  time  asked  to  place  her  foot  on  the  treadle, 
and  enjoined  not  to  move  it  until  all  is  ready.  Her  hands 
are  placed  upon  a  piece  of  work  which  has  been  adjusted, 
and  she  proceeds  to  sew.  The  crank  makes  a  half  revolution 
and  returns,  the  needle  and  thread  are  broken,  the  pupil  be- 
comes agitated  and  frightened ;  Miss  A.  speaks  reprovingly, 
and  expresses  great  surprise  that  one  so  carefully  taught 
should  at  the  very  first  effort  do  so  badly.  By  this  time  the 
hour  is  up,  the  lesson  finished.  The  teacher  is  annoyed  at 
what  she  regards  as  the  dulness  of  her  pupil ;  and  the 
would-be  learner  is  disheartened  and  full  of  doubt.  At  the 
next  and  subsequent  lessoD,  this  course  is  repeated,  until  the 
stock  of  needles  is  exhausted,  the  machine  out  of  order,  by 
which  time  Miss  A.  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
failure  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  her  pupil  has  not  sufficient 
ability,  and  as  she  is  one  of  the  most  promising  scholars, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  hope  for  the  rest.  The  course  which 
Miss  B.  pursues  is  quite  different  from  this.  In  the  first 
lesson  she  carefully  explains  the  structure  of  the  machine, 
requiring  her  pupil  to  examine  with  the  hand  the  several 
parts ;  giving  the  names  of  each,  explaining  the  motions 
and  describing  the  means  by  which  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  several  parts.  She  is  taught  the  motion 
of  the  feet  upon  the  treadle,  and  required  to  practice  this 
motion  until  it  can  be  executed  automatically,  or  without 
engaging  the  attention.     Next   she  is  taught    to  run  long, 
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narrow  strips  of  cloth  through  the  machine  luithout  thread, 
in  order  that  she  may  learn  the  speed,  direction  and  the  like. 
Another  step  consists  in  removing  and  replacing  the  movable 
parts.  Then  comes  the  process  of*  threading  up  shuttle  and 
needle,  and  finally,  an  attempt  at  sewing  is  made  with  narrow 
pieces  of  cloth  cut  for  the  special  purpose.  When  this  has 
been  done  the  pupil  undertakes  the  simplest  kind  of  work, 
and  then  the  more  difficult  kinds  ;  and  thus  instruction  and 
development  go  on  until  the  ever  pleasant  task  is  accom- 
plished, the  teacher  finding  the  reward  of  her  intelligent  toil 
in  the  benefits  which  are  conferred  upon  the  learner,  by  in- 
creased knowledge  and  self  helpfulness. 

The  cases  are  not  overdrawn.  In  one  we  have  the  key  to 
success  in  teaching,  while  the  other  illustrates  the  nature  of 
the  causes  which  lead  to  the  fruitless  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  as  a  result  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  knitting  machine  at  the  Convention  referred  to,  this 
branch  of  industrial  training  has  been  introduced  into  four 
or  five  other  Institutions,  and  we  shall  await  the  result  with 
much  interest. 


THE   ASSOCIATION    OF   AMERICAN   INSTRUCTORS 
OF   THE   BLIND. 

An  interesting  session  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
month  of  August  last. 

Nearly  all  the  Institutions  of  the  United  States  were 
represented;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  representing  the 
educational  interests  of  foreign  countries,  also  attended. 

A  number  of  interesting  papers,  written  by  membeis  them- 
selves blind,  were  read.  One  by  Mr.  Stephen  Babcock — sub- 
ject: "The  Influence  of  Education  upon  the  Intellectual  and 
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Social  Condition  of  the  Blind  " — was  written  by  him  in  the 
New  York  Point  Alphabet,  and  read  by  himself.  In  every 
other  instance  these  papers  were  read  by  proxy.  The  incident 
brings  out  in  strong  light  the  value  of  the  system,  and  the 
advantage  of  position  enjoyed  by  those  who  use  it. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  cannot  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good. 

Organizations  of  every  kind  when  isolated  from  their  kindred 
suffer  in  the  same  manner  as  do  men  who  have  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  other  men  in  the  varied  phases  of  social  and 
business  life.  They  have  little  else  than  themselves  to  thinK 
about;  and  their  knowledge  is  chiefly  derived  from  their 
experience  only,  which  is  confined  to  their  own  sphere  of 
action,  which  is  often  very  limited.  They  become  very  wise 
in  their  own  conceits ;  each  looks  upon  every  other  as  a  sort 
of  Nazareth— out  of  which  no  good  thing  can  come — and 
regards  its  own  methods  of  teaching,  discipline  and  the  like, 
as  the  best  attainable.  Their  own  are  the  only  things  they 
are  willing  to  prove ;  and  to  these  they  always  hold  fast.  But 
the  meetings  of  such  an  Association  bring  the  officers  and 
teachers  together,  and  stimulate  a  desire  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance, 

The  older  members  come  with  wise  counsel  and  lessons 
drawn  from  long  experience;  and  the  younger  members  with 
vigor  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  seeing  members  learn 
the  various  views  of  their  blind  co-workers,  who,  in  return, 
receive  corresponding  benefit. 

Institutions,  widely  separated  over  the  whole  country, 
partake  of  the  information  which  is  contributed  to  the 
common  fund;  the  feeling  of  isolation  is  lost,  and  the 
spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  takes  the  place  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
complacency.  In  this!  manner  (although  New  York  is  the 
only  State  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  school  for  the 
blind)  the  scheme  of  education  is  unified,  and  the  tchools, 
while  wholly  independent  of  one  another,,  become  parts  in  one 
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great  system — co-operating  upon  the  best  known    principles 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  purpose. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  closing,  I  would  mention  the  past  year  as  having  been 
one  of  gratifying  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  who  in 
general  are  to  be  commended  for  their  diligence,  good  order 
and  discipline. 

Officers  and  teachers  have  given  themselves  devotedly  to 
the  performance  of  their  several  duties,  and  to  their  cheerful- 
ness, faithfulness  and  ability  we  are  indebted  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  several  departments,  literary,  musical,  in- 
dustrial and  household. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  B.  WAIT, 

Superintendent. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 


MALES. 
ABBOTT,  JAMES. 

BAUR,  AUGUST, 
BYRNE,  THOMAS, 
BARR,  JAMES, 
BARRY",  JOHN, 
BLISS,  WILLIAM, 
BELFORD,  THOMAS, 
BORTIIMAN,  EDWARD, 
BLISS,  CHARLES, 
BEECH ER,  FRANCIS  J., 
BAUSCHER,  AUGUSTUS, 
BURNS,  ROBERT, 
BROOKS,  SAMUEL. 

CURTIS,  THOMAS  A., 
CLAREY,  NICHOLAS  F, 
CONOD,  EDWARD, 
CARROLL,  THOMAS, 
CAUFIELD,  PETER, 
CARLL,  FREDERICK, 
CORCORAN,  JOHN, 
COFFIE,  HENRY, 
CONNELLY,  JAMES. 

DILLON,  JOHN  H., 
DALEY,  SAMUEL. 

EDWARDS,  GEORGE. 

FLEMING,  JOHN, 
FIRTII,  OBED  A. 

GAMBLE,  CHARLES  G., 
GRAHAM  EDGAR, 
GRAHAM,  LEMUEL, 
GARDIXIER.  ALBERT, 
GROWN Y,  JAMES, 
GRAHAM,  JOHN  F. 

HARRING.  WILLIAM  R., 
HUNT.  EDWARD  A.. 
HARRING,  PATRICK, 
HOLLAND,  THOMAS, 
HUNT,  JOHN  W., 


FEMALES. 

ARMSTRONG,  ELIZABETH,. 
ARMOUR,  ELIZABETH. 

BARRETT,  JULIA, 
BOLLARD,  MARGARET. 
BOLGER,  HENRIETTA, 
BLISS,  BARBARA, 
BERGEN,  CATHARINE  E., 
BUTTEL,  GRETCHEN, 
BE  RE  AN,  AD  ELLA  G.,] 
BUCKALEW,  IRENE. 
BURMANN,  P. 

CRAWFORD  MARY  E., 
COFFEY,  MARGARET, 
CREGAN  MARY  F., 
CADDOO,  ISABELLA, 
COLLINS.  MARY, 
CREAGLE,  GERTRUDE  M.,. 
CONKLIN,  JANE. 

DUNNER,  ELIZABETH, 
DIAMOND,  ELIZABETH, 
DOWDALL,  MARY  C, 
DIRKES,  MENA. 

EISENSCHMIDT,  CLARA, 
ELLIS,  ELIZABETH, 
EDDY,  JESSIE  M. 

FICHTEL,  AMELIA  D., 
FARRELL,  SUSAN. 
FLYNN,  ELIZABETH, 
FLINT,  ELLEN. 

GRIESHABER,  ELIZABETH, 
GRIFFIN,  MARY. 
GILMARTIN.  MARY  A., 
GINGER,  ELIZABETH  S.p 
GLENNY,  MINNIE. 

HETZEL,  ANNIE, 
HENNESSY,  ELIZABETH  T.,. 
HOLLEY,  CATHERINE  F., 
HOAR,  MARY  ANN,  1 
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HURLEY,  ALFRED  T.  P., 
HAZ ELTON,  WILLIAM, 
HACKET,  STEPHEN, 
HAYES,  FRANCIS  H., 
HETNER,  GEORGE  W. 

JOHNSON,  WILLIAM  H. 

KUNTZ,  JOHN  J., 
KROTLENTHALER,  H.  A., 
KEAGAN,  JAMES 
KAYANAGH,  JAMES. 

LINSSEN,  C.  C, 
LOONEY,  JOHN  W., 
LARKIN,  WALLACE, 
LEIGH,  GEORGE, 
LUCAS,  JOHN  P., 
LYONS,  CHARLES  V. 

McNAMEE,  JOHN, 
MORRIS,  JOHN, 
MYERS,  THEODORE, 
MEYERHAFFER,  AUGUSTUS, 
MAXWELL,  WILLIAM  H, 
MYERS,  SAMUEL  N., 
MATTHEWS,  THOMAS, 
McFARLAND,  HARRY  D., 
MEAD,  WILLIAM  G., 
MIERSON,  HENRY, 
McGUIRE,  JOSEPH, 
MURPHY,  GEORGE, 
MULLINS,  WILLTAM  H., 
McDUFF,  JAMES  H, 
MAHONY,  JAMES, 
McNICHOL,  T.  S., 
MUSLER,  JOHN, 
MULGREW,  JOHN  W. 

NICHOLS,  JOHN  W. 

O'DWYER,  GEORGE, 
USTER,  HENRY, 
O'BRIEN,  MICHAEL. 

PORAT,  OSCAR  M. 

ROGERS,  EDWARD  A., 
REIHER,  LOUIS, 
ROBINSON,  WILLIAM, 
RIDER,  JONATHAN  S., 
REILLY,  MICHAEL, 
REGNER,  WILLIAM, 
REILLY,  JOHN  McCOY. 

SMALL,  JOHN, 
SEAMAN,  THEODORE  D., 
STANTON,  THOMAS, 
-SATTLER,  JOHN, 


HALPIN,  MARGARET, 
HURLEY,  MARY  E., 
HA  AG,  CAROLINE, 
HELLMUND,  ALWEINE, 
HORTON,  AGNES  R., 
HOGAN,  MARY  E. 

JUSTIN,  LOUISA, 
JOHNSOM,  DELIA  M., 
JACKSON,  ISADORE, 
JANICKE,  ANNIE  M.  C. 

KELLY,  ELIZABETH, 
KEOGLE.  MATILDA. 

LENT,  JOSEPHINE, 
LOWE,  EMMA, 
LOCHMOND,  ROSA, 
LEWIS,  ANNIE  M., 
LONG,  MARY  E. 

MULL  ANY,  DORENDA, 
McINTEE,  ANN. 
MAXWELL,  BRIDGET, 
McNAMARA,  CECELIA, 
MURTHA,  ANNA, 
MADDEN,  MARY  A., 
MILLER,  LOUISA, 
MORRISSEY,  ANNIE, 
McGUIRE,  ANNIE, 
MANNING,  MARGARET, 
MOONEY,  MARY, 
MENTER,  CATHERINE, 
MILLER,  AMELIA, 
MULHOLLAND,  MARY  R. 

NOLAN,  ANN, 
NEVINS,  ANNIE, 
NORTON,  MARY. 

O'CONNOR,  CATHERINE, 
O'NIELL,  CATHERINE, 
O'HALLORAN,  ELIZABETH, 
0  KEEFE,  CATHERINE, 
O'NEILL,  MARY. 

PORAT,  BERNARDINA, 
PARKINSON.  ANNIE  E., 
PURDY,  SUSIE  V., 
PFISTER,  ELIZA, 
PRICE,  EMMA. 

ROBERTS.  DOLORES. 
ROBINSON,  ELIZABETH, 

SMITH,  MARGARET  A., 
SCHLOSSEN,  CATHERINE, 
SCHAEFER,  MATILDA, 
SULLIYAN,  ANNE, 
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SCII ATT,  WILLIAM, 
BCHNEIDERMAN,  JOHN, 
BCHROEDER,  HERMAN, 

SCIIWEICH,  FRANZ  J., 
SMITH,  JOHN'  W, 

THOMPSON,  THOMAS  M, 

UPTON,  JESSE. 

VANDERPOEL,  SAMUEL. 

WILSON,  JOHN, 
WILLIAMS.  JAMES  IL, 
WALSH,  THOMAS  P., 
WORTMAN,  JESSE, 
WALTIIER,  CHARLES, 
WALLACE,  JAMES, 
WILSON  GEORGE, 
WOLVEN,  FRANKLIN. 

TANOWITZ,  ADOLPH. 

ZAISS,  ALFRED, 
ZIMMERMAN,  ADAM. 


SAMUEL,  FANNY  K., 
SANDERSON,  ANN  IK, 
STANTON,  CATHERINE  F., 
ST  A  ATS,  MARY  ELLEN, 
SMITH,  [8ABELLA  K., 
STROBEL,  ELLEN, 
STEWART,  FRANCES  E„ 
STAAB,  SOPHIA. 


THOMPSON,  MARY  L, 
THROCKMORTON,  I  REN  A, 
THUMA,  ANNA. 

VASSAR,  MARY  ANN. 

WARD  EMMA, 
WALTIIER,  MARGARET, 
WALLACE,  ELIZA, 
WHITE,  ABIGAIL, 
W ALLEN,  LILLIAN. 
WILLIAMS,  MARGARET, 

YOUNG,  FAY  M.. 
YOUNG,  JANETTE  E. 
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FORTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MANAGERS 

OF    TIIK 

NEW    YORK 
Institution  for  the  .Blind 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1877. 


I.        ( LUX    ORITUR. 

it 
'And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not;    I  will  lead  them  in  niiths  that  they 
have  not  known  ;  I  will  make  darkness  lit:  lit  before  them."— Isaiah  xlii.  lt">. 


Jt 
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NEW        YORK 


*$%&}' 
^ 


FORM  0#  A  BEQUEST 


TO   THE 


NEW   YORK   INSTITUTION    FOR   THE   BLIND. 


I  bequeath  to  my  executors  the  sum  of  dollars, 

in  trust,  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  person  who,  when  the 
same  shall  be  payable,  shall  act  as  Treasurer  to  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  said  Institution,  and  under  its  direction. 


FORTY-SKVONI) 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MANAGERS 

OF    Tin-: 

NEW    YORK 

Institution  for  the   Jdlind 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,   1877. 


I. IX   ORITUR, 

£"  An.l  I  will  bring  the  hlin.l  by  :i  way  that  they  knew  not;    I  will  lead  thrm  In  paths  that  they 
have  not  known  .  I  will  make  elarkness  li;:M  before  then:."— Isaiah  \lii.  16. 


NEW        YORK. 


§o;trb  of  Managers, 

1878. 


AUGUSTUS  SCIIELL. 

ROBERT  S.  HONE. 

D.  LYDIG  SUYDAM. 

THEODORUS  BAILEY  MYERS. 

JOHN  TREAT  IRVING. 

JAMES  M.  McLEAN. 

ALEXANDER  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

SMITH  CLIFT. 

WILLIAM  WHITEWRIGHT. 

WILLIAM  C.  SCHERMERHORN. 

CHARLES  De  RHAM. 

FRANCIS  A.  STOUT. 

WILLIAM  B.  HOFFMAN. 

F.  A.  SCHERMERHORN. 

PETER  MARlfi. 

FREDERICK  W.  RHINELANDER. 

FREDERICK  SHELDON. 

CHANDLER  ROBBINS. 

CHARLES  E.  STRONG. 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER. 


Alters  of  %  $oarl>. 


AUGUSTUS  SCHELL President. 

ROBERT  S.  HONE Vice-President. 

T.  BAILEY  MYERS Recording  Secretary. 

WM.  C.  SCHERMERHORN Corresponding  Secretary. 

WM.  WHITEWRIGHT Treasurer 


>tatimtg  Committees. 


Committee  on  Finance. 
James  M.  McLean,  Willi  \m  C.   Schermerhorn, 

John  T.  Irving. 


Committee  on  Supplies,  Repairs  and  Improvements. 
Smith  Clift,  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer, 

Charles  de  Rham,  Frederick  Sheldon, 

Philip  Schuyler. 


Committee  on  Instruction  and  Music. 
William  B.  Hoffman,  Chandler  Robbins, 

Francis  A.  Stout,  Charles  E.  Strong. 


Committee  on  Manufactures. 
D.  Lydig  Suydam,  Peter  Marie, 

F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  Frederick  W.  Rhinelander. 


The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing 
committees. 

The  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Finance. —  [By  Laivs.) 


rrs  of  %  Institution. 


WILLIAM  *B.  WAIT Superintendent. 

JAMES  W.  G.  CLEMENTS,   M.D Attending  Physician. 

EDWARD   L.  BEADLE,  M.D Consulting-  Physician. 


Consuming-  Surgeons. 
JOHN.H.  HINTON,  M.D.  ABRAHAM  DUBOIS,  M.D. 


Teachers  in  the  Academical  Department. 
Stephen  Babcock,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Frank  F.  Noyes,  Miss  Fannie  B.  Sherman, 

Miss  L.  Carpenter,  Miss  II.  Phillips. 

Miss  Akthine  A.  Bush,  Miss  L.  A.  Rogers. 


Teachers  in  the  Musical  Department. 
Theodore  Thomas,  Director. 

Frederick  IIlnssllr Vocalization  and  Class  Singing. 

Albert  R.  Parsons Piano. 

Frederick  Fielding Piano  Tuning. 

Miss  H.  A.  Babcock Piano  and  Organ. 

Miss  Catherine  Oonneli Piano. 

Miss  E.  T.  Parsons Piano  and  Organ. 


Teachers  in  the  Industrial  Department. 

Warren  Waterburv Teacher  of  Mattress  Making. 

Daniel  McClintock Teacher  of  Chair  Caning. 

Miss  Anna  Sheridan Upltolslress. 


Fancy-  Work  Department. 
(Under  the  direction  of  Assistant'Matron.) 

Teachers. 
Miss  M.  E.  Redwood, 
Miss  Ann  Cox,  Miss  Hannah  Rodney. 


House  Department. 
John  Allyn,  Steward* 
Matron  Assistant  Matron, 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hayes.  Miss  L.  A.   Haskell. 


Juvenile    Department 
Miss  Annie  Hamlin,  Miss  Eliza,  Mahony. 


Reception  Room  and  Fancy    Work. 
Miss  L.  A.  Rogers, 
Miss  Alice  Hatchman,  Miss  Hannaht  Rodney. 


Hospital  Nurse. 
Miss  E.  M.  Clealan  and.  an  Assistant. 


*Mr  Allyn  is  also  Agent  of  tl  e  Manufacturing  Department. 


R  EPO.RT. 


To  the  Honorable  the.   Legislaure  of  the  State  <f  Xew  York: 

The  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
submit  their  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1877. 

The  Manngers  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  health 
of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  heen  good.  There 
have  heen  no  deaths  in  the  Institution,  and  only  one  case  of 
serious  illness,  which  resulted  in  death  after  the  pupil  left 
the  Institution. 

During  the  past  year  a  considerable  amount  of  money  has 
been  expended  in  improving  the  buildings,  which  has  added 
much  to  the  comfort  and  sanitary  welfare  of  the  inmates. 

The  finances  of  the  Institution  have  been  faithfully  and 
carefully  managed,  and  its  receipts,  together  with  the  money 
received  from  the  State  appropriation,  have  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  current  expenses. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  all  moneys  received  and 
expended  by  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1^77,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  passed  in  Lb73. 


Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Year  ending 
September  30th,  1877. 


Cash  on  band  September  30, 1876 $18,819  46 

Received    from   the   State  Appropriation  made  ten- 
ths Benefit  of  the  Institution 48,334  39 

From  other  sources 131,121  79 

Total  receipts - ..$198,275  64 


Expenditures. 

For  Salaries  of  Officers  and  Wages' $22,363  69 

Provisions  and  Supplies , 17  660  32 

Clothing ! 6,702  96 

Fuel 4,571  54 

Gas-... 1,201  00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 4,159  65 

Traveling  Expenses 304  88 

Repairs  and  Improvements 7,522  12 

All  other  Ordinary  Expenses 6,712  47 

Total $71,198  63 

Extraordinary  Expenditures - -...    120,672  79 

Total  Expenditures $191,871  42 

Amount  of  Unpaid  Bills  September  30,  1877..  $14,164  49 


The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  hereinafter  contained,  gives  a 
particular  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Institution  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  donations  which 
have  been  received  by  the  Institution  from  time  to  time  up 
to  September  30,  1877,  with  the  names  of  the  donors:* 


LEGACIES. 

Miles  R.  Burke $3,000  00 

Jane  Van  Cortlaiidt 300  00 

Isaac  Bui  lard 101  06 

Elizabeth  Bayley 100  00 

John  Jacob  Astor 5.000  00 

William  Bean 500  00 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant 3,000  00 

John  Horaburgh 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Demilt 5,000  00 

Sarah  Deniilt.. 2,000  00 

C.  D.  Betts 40  00 

Sarah  Penny 500  00 

Sarah  Bunce 500  00 

Elizabeth  Idley.... 196  00 

Samuel  S.  Howland 1,000  00 

William  Howe 2,985  14 

Margaret  Fritz 100  00 

James  McBride 500  00 

Charles  E.  Cornell 521  96 

Charles  E.  Demming 50  00 

Mrs.  DeWitt  Clinton 200  00 

W.Brown 465  00 

Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 

Robert  J.  Murray 500  00 

Seth  Grosvenor 10,000  00 

Elijah  Withington 100  00 

Benjamin  F.Butler 800 

Frissell  Fund 2,000  00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles.... 6,561  87 

Anson  G.  Phelps.- 5,675  68 

Thomas  Reilly 2,254  84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyl 100  00 

Thomas  Egleston 3,000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley 100  00 

William  E.  Saunders.. 725  84 

Thomas  Eddy.... 1.027  50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue 1000  00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlette 190  00 

Stephen  V.  Albro 428  57 
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John  Penfoid 470  00 

Madam  Jumel 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Steers 34  66. 

Thomas  Gainer 1,410  00 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Magee 534  00 

John  J.  Phelps 2,350  00 

Rebecca  Elting 100  00 

Reerina  Horstien 250  00 

G.  Martens 500  00 

John  Alstyne 10,320  44 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley 5,984  83 

Benjamin  Nathan 1,000  00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor 6,151  94 

Simeon  Abrahams- 2,804  00 

James  Peter  Van  Home 20,000  00 

Caleb  Swan 500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn 10,000  00 

Henry  II.  Munsell 3,396  32 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne 5.000  00 

William  Dennistoun 11,892  77 

William  B.  As  tor 5,000  00 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright 1,000  00 

George  T.  Hewlett  (Executor) 500  00 

Ephraim    Holbrook 11,757  77 


The  Institution  has  credited  all  the  moneys  received  by  it, 
either  as  legacies  or  donations,  to  their  proper  sources  in  the 
legacy  account. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1877, 
there  were  invested  of  said  account  in  United  States  bonds 
and  New  York  City  stocks,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen thousand  dollars,  at  their  par  value,  for  which  was  paid 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
seven  and  f^  dollars,  and  the  balance  of  the  said  legacy 
fund  has  been  charged  as  an  investment  in  real  estate  and 
improvements,  having  been  used  in  enlarging  and  improving 
the  buildings  and  property  of  the  Institution.  During  the 
last  year  the  Institution  has  received  from  the  executors  of 


1 1 

Ephraim  Holbrook  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  and  -jY,,  < lo I  In  rs,  the  same  being  a  spe- 
cific legacy,  with  the  accumulated  interest  thereon,  under  the 
will  of  said  Ephraim  Holbrook,  to  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  which  is  included  in  the  foregoing  list  of 
legacies. 

The  Managers  respectfully  request  that  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  each  State  pupil  made  for  the  last  year,  be  con- 
tinued for  the  coming  year  to  this  Institution. 

The  Managers  take  this  occasion  to  express  their  thanks 
for  the  encouragement  and  support  which  the  Institution  has 
received  from  your  honorable  body. 

In  submitting  their  annual  report,  they  take  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Superinten- 
dent, the  officers  and  the  employees  of  the  Institution,  have 
discharged  their  arduous  and  various  duties. 

By  their  efforts  this  Institution  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  prominent  among  the  many  charitable  and  useful  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  and  through  it  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion and  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  are  furnished  to 
a  large  number  of  afflicted  and  deserving  persons,  who  would 
otherwise  be  helpless  and  wretched. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  New  York  Institution,  for  /he  Blind, 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,   President. 
T.  Baii.ky  Myers,  Secret  ar//. 


12 
City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 

Augustus  Schbll,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworo,  saith: 
That  he  is  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind ;  and  that  the  above  Report,  signed  by  him,  is  true,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this  eleventh 
day  of  January,  1878. 


John  V.  B.  Thayer, 

Notary  Public. 
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^ttcnbhg  ^{jgsmait's  Report. 


To  the  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen:  Your  Attending  Physician  presents  the  fol- 
lowing report  : 

The  past  year  is  no  exception  to  the  many  preceding  ones 
in  the  matter  of  the  health  of  the  inmates  and  freedom  from 
serious  cases  of  sickness.  The  few  cases  of  a  grave  character 
that  did  occur  happily  terminated  in  complete  convalescence. 
The  only  exception  was  the  case  of  a  boy  whose  sudden 
death  occurred  at  home.  A  post  mortem  revealed  a  tumor 
on  the  brain,  which  satisfactorily  accounted  for  his  peculiar- 
ities. Thus  we  have  passed  the  ninth  consecutive  year  in 
which  period  no  death  occurred  at  the  Institution. 

This  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  attests  the  vigilance 
with  which  the  experience  of  years  is  maintained  in  preserv- 
ing the  high  standard  of  physical  health  so  intelligently  and 
efficiently  enforced  by  the  Superintendent,  to  whose  co-opera- 
tion this  result  is  mainly  to  be  credited. 

AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  G.  CLEMENTS,  M.  D., 

Attending  Physician. 


i;> 


iUport  of  t|e  Superintendent. 


lo  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  :  Inasmuch  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Institution 
ends  with  the  30th  of  September,  and  as  it  is  desirable  that 
all  reports  should  be  for  the  year  corresponding  thereto,  I 
have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  this  report  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September  30th,  1877: 


The  number  of  pupils  December  31st,  1876,  was. 193 

Admitted  to  September  30th,  1877 28 

Whole  number  instructed 221 

Reductions 36 

Number  of  pupils  September  30th,  1877 185 


The  number  of  pupils  December  31st,  1876  was 193 

Number  admitted  to  Decembe:   31st,  1877 40 

Number  instructed  to  December  31st,  1877 233 

Reductions 36 

Number  of  pupils  December  31st,  1877 __  197 
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CAUSATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  blindness  in  the 
cases  of  those  received  during  the  year: 


AGES. 
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HEALTH. 

In  this  school  there  are  gathered  a  large  number  of  children 
all  of  whom  suffer  from  a  deprivation  which  predisposes  to  in- 
activity and  consequent  lack  of  physical  energy  and  develop- 
ment; and  many  of  whom  are  also  subject  to  organic  or 
functional  disorders.  It  would  therefore  not  be  surprising  if 
the  average  standard  of  health  should  be  lower  than  among 
an  equal  number  of  young  persons  not  so  afflicted.  For  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  degree  of  bodily  vigor  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  preventable  diseases  among  such  persons,  the  follow- 
ing conditions  are  indispensable,  viz.:  A  suitable  location, 
plentiful  water  supply,  good  drainage,  well  arranged  build- 
ings, abundant  heat,  pure  air,  nourishing  diet,  cleanliness, 
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and  an  efficient  enforcement  of  right  views  in  the  daily 
administration  of  affairs. 

In  every  place,  and  under  all  circumstances,  there  are 
disease-producing  elements  which  are  heyond  control.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  presumptuous  to  expect  certain  and  entire 
immunity  from  disease,  because  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
best  known  laws  of  health;  but  it  is  both  presumptuous  and 
delusive  to  hope  to  escape  sickness  if  any  of  the  conditions 
of  health  are  neglected  or  disregarded. 

Thus  many  establishments  may  be  found  in  which  the 
health  standard  has  been  low  owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  building  site,  such  selection  being  too  often  made 
in  consideration  of  some  small  pecuniary  advantage,  to  gratify 
village  pride,  or  under  some  adventitious  pretext;  while  the 
weighty  matters  of  surroundings  and  topography  as  affecting 
the  general  and  local  drainage,  water  supply,  and  their  inci- 
dents, are  quite  misunderstood  or  ignored.  Again,  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  is  often  committed  to  persons  who  have  had 
no  experience  iu  the  daily  administration  of  an  institution 
such  as  may  be  proposed.  The  results  may  be  seen  in  build- 
ings with  inclosed  courts,  sunless  rooms,  and  misproportioned 
and  misarranged  apartments,  giving  rise  to  the  overcrowding 
of  some  portions,  and  to  general  unwholesomeness,  by  reason 
of  organic  matter  from  cellar,  kitchen,  store  rooms,  or  laundry, 
and  often  from  tar  more  baneful  sources.  But  even  where  the 
site  is  suitable  and  buildings  are  well  arranged,  the  sanitary 
condition  may  be  impaired  by  reason  of  an  insufficient  supply 
of  heat.  Ventilation  simply  means  a  change  of  air — the  substi- 
tution of  pure  air  from  without  for  the  impure  air  that  is 
within.  To  facilitate  this  change,  the  most  elaborate  schemes 
are  frequently  devised :  walls  are  honey-combed  with  flues, 
costly  engines  and  machinery  introduced,  ducts  and  towers 
are  constructed  for  the  iugress  and  egress  of  air,  and  finally, 
the  heating  apparatus  provided  often  proves  insufficient  to 
supply  the  warmth  necessary  to  bodily  comfort  and  at  the 
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same  time  give  the  surplus  heat  whirh  must  foe  carried  off  in 
iiir  which  has  been  vitiated  by  use.  Whether  the  mode  of 
heating  be  by  direct  or  indirect  radiation,  the  supply  of  heat 
should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  temperature  necessary  to 
bodily  comfort — say  70  degrees  Fahrenheit — at  all  times, 
while  at  the  same  time  large  quantities  of  heat  are  being  car- 
ried away  in  the  process  of  ventilation.  When  the  heat  supply 
is  inadequate  to  accomplish  these  purposes  jointly,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  ventilation  will  be  sacrificed. 

There  are  several  causes  which  separately  or  together  will 
suffice  to  produce  such  a  result,  viz.: 

1st.  The  heating  apparatus  may  be  insufficient  either  in  the 
amount  of  boiler  or  other  heat-generating  space,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  radiating  surface,  or  in  both. 

2d.  The  pipes  for  conducting  steam  and  water  of  conden- 
sation may  be  misarranged,  BO  that  one  portion  will  monopo- 
lize the  supply  at  the  expense  of  other  pints. 

3d.  The  same  fault  may  occur  in  the  lines  for  conducting 
the  air,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are  too  small,  or  too 
many  are  carried  from  one  inlet,  or  into  one  outlet,  by  which 
the  shorter  ones  operate  as  a  cut-off  upoo  those  which  are 
longer.  Sometimes,  where  these  matters  have  received  proper 
attention,  great  annoyance  is  experienced  and  unnecessary 
expense  incurred  through  careless  or  inefficient  operation  of 
the  apparatus.  Sediment  and  incrustations  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  inner  surface  of  steam  boilers,  tubes  are  not 
kept  free  from  soot  or  fine  ashes,  by  all  of  which  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  to  the  water  is  greatly  retarded. 

Instead  of  hot  water  ranging  from  175°  to  200°  Fahrenheit, 
as  may  be  used  with  proper  appliances  and  management, 
boilers  are  supplied  with  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Thus  inefficient  management  will  produce  results  equally  as 
pernicious  as  would  ensue  if  the  apparatus  were  actually 
deficient  or  defective.  It  often  happens,  that  while  very 
elaborate  and  expensive  provision  is  made  for  conveying  im- 
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pure  air  out,  not  only  is  very  little  done  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  in,  but  the  construction  of  the  sewer  service  serves  to 
facilitate  the  ingress  of  the  most  virulent  and  noxious  gases 
much  more  surely  than  the  arrangements  for  ventilating 
accomplish  their  purpose.  A  sewer  pipe,  when  extended  into 
a  building,  serves  as  a  draft-flue,  or  chimney,  drawing  from 
the  sewer  or  cesspool,  and  discharging  its  gaseous  contents 
into  the  building.  Traps  are  interposed  to  prevent  such  a 
result  by  sealing  the  pipes;  but  these  are  often  emptied  by 
a  copious  discharge  of  water  from  the  roof  or  elsewhere  into 
the  pipes  below  the  trap,  producing  a  vacuum,  by  which  the 
water  in  the  trap  is  displaced,  thus  rendering  it  useless. 
Again :  the  water  with  which  the  trap  is  charged  does  not 
effectually  obstruct  the  passage  of  sewer  gas.  Water,  being  a 
solvent  of  all  gases,  will  take  up  from  -^  part  to  1,000  time 
its  own  volume  of  matter  in  this  form,  the  amount  varying 
according  to  temperature  and  kind  of  gas.  The  poisonous 
gases  thus  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  trap  are  expelled  by 
evaporation,  and  in  this  manner  find  access  to  human  habita- 
tions by  the  very  means  relied  upon  to  exclude  them.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  sewer  pipes  should,  in  every  case, 
be  ventilated  by  carrying  them  full  size,  up  to  and  above  the 
roof,  the  trap  being  also  used  at  every  opening  into  the  pipe. 
In  addition  to  these  precautions,  if  a  branch  be  carried  from 
the  drain  pipe  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  surface  level  out- 
side the  building,  a  draft  will  be  supplied  from  the  open  air, 
instead  of  from  the  sewer,  and  thus  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  contents  of  the  house  pipes  maybe  materially  lessened. 
The  buildings  of  this  Institution  were  the  first  in  this 
country  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 
The  first  story  is  but  nine  feet  in  the  clear,  and  under  the 
greater  part,  there  is  no  basement,  for  which  reason  the  introduc- 
tion of  pipes  for  heating  and  for  sewer  service  has  been  far  more 
difficult  than  is  usual.  Heat  is  derived  by  direct  radiation 
from  the  condensation  of  steam.     There  are  no  flues  for  ven- 
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tilation,  and  reliance  is  had  upon  door  and  window  openings 
for  the  ingress  of  fresh  air.  The  supply  of  heat,  however,  is 
plentiful,  and  hence  the  windows  are  opened  freely  in  all 

seasons. 

Equally  important  in  its  effects  upon  the  health  of  an 
establishment  is  the  matter  of  diet.  To  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing demands  of  the  physical  system  in  growing  children,  to 
render  them  strong  and  active  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  demands  of  study  and  of  the  vigorous 
moral,  physical,  and  mental  discipline  to  which  they  are 
necessarily  subjected ;  they  have  been  provided  with  an  abun- 
dance of  the  most  nourishing  varieties  of  food. 

The  facilities  for  bathing  are  good,  and  the  provision  made 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  is  excellent. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  in  regard  to  the  future,  but 
we  may  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  excellent  health  record 
which  the  Institution  has  maintained  for  several  successive 
years,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Attending  Physi- 
cian, J.  W.  G.  Clements,  M.  D.,  whose  purposes  and  efforts 
have  ever  been  in  perfect  accord  with  my  own,  and  whose 
labors,  protracted  through  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  have 
been  rewarded  with  ever-increasing  success. 


THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Literary  Department  is  indi- 
cated in  the  table  hereto  annexed,  which  also  shows  the 
classification  of  the  pupils  in  grades. 

No  children  are  so  dependent  upon  external  aids  and  the 
help  of  others  for  physical  and  intellectual  development  as 
those  who  are  blind. 

An  idiot  possessing  all  the  perceptive  faculties,  will  learn 
by  imitation,  that  which  a  well-born  and  naturally  intelligent 
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blind  child,  unaided,  could  not  learn  at  all.    A  child  deprived 
of  hearing  has  none  of  the  benefits  of   oral    language,  but 
he  has  the  use  of  natural  language,  of  which  the  blind  child 
is  deprived.     He  can  see  and  thereby  know  the  size,  form, 
number,  position,  relation,  and  other  attributes  or  qualities 
of  objects  about  him  of  which  the  blind  child  knows  nothing. 
By  his  own  unaided  observation,  the  deaf  mute  obtains  knowl- 
edge of  things  without  knowing  their  names;  but  the  blind 
child  hears  names,  yet  thereby  gets  little  or  no  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  themselves.     All  about  him  in  the  world 
is  strange  ami  unknown.    His  ideas  of  things  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
torted, whimsical  and  exaggerated.  To  him  animals,  buildings, 
ships,  engines,  all  mechanical  contrivances  and  implements, 
works  of  art,  rivers,  valleys,  hills  and  mountains,  the  clouds, 
the  sky,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  stars — all  things  save  the  few 
that  fall  withiu  his  untutored  grasp  in  the  household  and  its 
environs — all  sizes,  shapes,  all  motions  of  beast,  bird,  or  fish, 
of  tailing  snow  and  rain — of  rising  billow,  or  breaker  combing 
on  the  beach — all  light  of  lamp,  fire,  moon,  sun.  and  star,  to 
him  exist  in  but  the  name,  being  only  what  his  imagination 
pictures  them  to  be. 

The  feeble-minded  child  mistakes  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance, the  word  for  the  thought.  Thus,  as  some  one  has  said, 
"Words  are  the  money  of  fools!"  But  the  intelligent  child 
who  is  deprived  of  sight,  who  craves  to  know  the  substance 
of  things,  sees  not  even  the  shadow,  but  hears  only  a  sound, 
empty  of  meaning  to  him,  because  the  things,  the  name  of 
which  he  hears  in  spoken  sounds,  are  unknown  to  him. 

If  one  would  get  a  faint  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round the  blind,  let  him  on  waking  in  the  morning  bandage 
his  eyes  so  as  to  exclude  all  light ;  then  arise,  prepare  his 
toilet  in  the  dark,  then  attend  to  his  devotions  and  take  his 
breakfast  in  the  dark,  and  then,  with  high  courage,  set  out  to 
make  his  conquests  in  the  halls  of  learning  or  the  marts  of 
trade — all  in  the  dark  !     Ah!  a  single  day  of  such  experience 
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the  difficulties  which  circumvent  the  blind ;  about  their  de- 
sire, so  often  uusatisfied,  to  do  what  others  do,  to  go  where 
others  go,  to  know  what  others  know,  and  would  afford  soma 
little  idea  of  the  difficulties,  the  immense  labor,  and  the  ex- 
hausting care  which  attend  their  instruction,  training  and 
development,  from  infancy  to  years  of  discretion.  In  none  is 
the  desire  for  knowledge  stronger  than  in  the  blind,  and 
there  are  none  whose  capacity  for  instruction  and  develop- 
ment is  greater,  and  yet  the  power  to  administer  to  their  own 
wants  in  any  direction  is  very  limited.  The  mind  of  a  blind 
child  may  be  compared  to  a  mill,  supplied  with  motive 
power,  grinding  machinery  and  bolting  apparatus — his  ears 
the  hopper,  his  teacher  the  miller,  and  knowledge  the  golden 
grain.  It  has  no  power  to  acquire  the  materials  upon  which 
to  expend  its  forces.  Its  functions  are  chiefly  receptive  and 
passive,  and  must  be  forced,  while  the  power  to  put  forth 
well  regulated,  acquisitive  effort,  must  be  developed  slowly 
and  with  great  care. 

From  the  cursory  allusions  to  the  conditions  which  blind- 
ness imposes,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  a  work  abounding  with  difficult  problems  in  training 
and  in  discipline,  and  involving  a  variety  of  subjects,  a 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  a  degree  of  personal  and  individual 
contact  between  teachers  and  scholars,  quite  unknown  in 
other  departments  of  education. 

For  example,  in  the  common  and  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  expected  that  the  pupil  will  be  instructed  in  literary, 
mathematical,  historical  and  scientific  branches  only;  music 
is  learned  as  a  specialty  at  home  or  in  a  school  of  music  ;  and 
for  the  knowledge  of  some  mechanic  art,  recourse,  is  had  to 
the  workshop  or  the  factory.  But  in  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  walk,  to 
prepare  the  toilet,  to  eat,  to  tie  or  button  a  shoe,  to  put  on  a 
garment,  and  many  operations  which  sighted  children  learn 
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by  imitation  and  quite  unaided.  They  must  be  instructed  in 
the  branches  which  pertain  to  a  thorough  course  of  English 
education,  and  be  furnished  with  the  special  apparatus  neces- 
sary thereto;  they  must  be  supplied  with  the  tuition  and  the 
practice  uecessary  to  a  thorough  course  of  musical  study,  in- 
cluding rudiments,  the  writing  and  reading  of  music  in  raised 
characters,  piano,  organ,  singing,  and  piano  tuning.  To  all 
this  must  be  added  the  appliances  needful  for  the  instruction 
of  male  and  female  pupils  in  such  mechanical  operations  as 
are  available.  Thus,  such  an  institution  is  at  once  common 
and  high  school,  music  school,  and  workshop.  Add  to  these 
its  household  department,  and  we  have  an  establishment  in- 
volving a  variety  and  amount  of  work  not  equalled  in  the 
care  and  education  of  any  other  class  of  persons. 

Music. — In  the  Music  Department  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  tuning  of  pianos.  This  branch  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  requires  a  combination  of  musical  and  mechanical  knowl- 
edge. It  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches;  and  in 
every  school  for  the  blind  should  receive  the  attention  which 
it  deserves. 

The  pupils  are  also  carefully  trained  in  the  art  of  writing 
and  reading  music  in  the  New  York  Point  System  of  Musical 
Notation. 

An  Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano  has  been  published  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (the  same  having 
first  been  transcribed  into  the  New  York  System  by  the 
patient  exertions  of  Mr.  Stephen  Babcock,  Miss  A.  A. 
Bush  and  Miss  E.  T.  Parsons.  It  is  in  three  small  volumes; 
and  to  those  who  may  acquire  a  sufficient  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  ;  this  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
value.  The  book  is  in  daily  use  in  the  Music  Department  of 
this  school,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  the  teachers 
having  in  charge  the  advanced  pupils,  who  constitute  a  train- 
ing class  in  teaching.     Facility  in  writing  music  correctly,  ac- 
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cording  to  this  system,  can  only  be  acquired  by  regular  prac- 
tice accompanied  by  careful  criticism.  The  art  of  reading, 
however,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  printed 
Instruction  Book,  in  which  the  impression  is  regular,  firm 
and  sharp.  Apart  from  the  special  advantages  which  the 
system  offers,  the  mental  discipline  which  the  study  of  it 
affords  is  admirable.  It  renders  the  perception  quick,  fosters 
the  habit  of  fixing  the  attention,  leads  to  correct  habits  ot 
observation,  requires  the  pupil  to  express  the  ideas  which  are 
presented  to  him  in  a  new  and  original  form,  while  absolute 
accuracy  is  required  in  the  formation  of  the  signs.  It  may 
be  safely  said,  that  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  it  is 
unsurpassed. 

Manual  Training. — In  the  Industrial  Department,  cane- 
seating,  mattress  making,  the  use  of  the  sewing  and  knitting 
machines,  plain  sewing,  knitting,  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds 
of  work,  calculated  to  train  both  mind  and  hand,  have  been 
taught. 

Physical  Training. — The  physical  training  of  the  pupils  has 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Large  classes  of  boys  and 
of  girls  have  been  drilled  in  the  practice  of  free  gymnastics 
in  a  great  variety  of  movements.  Gymnastics  are  chiefly  use- 
ful in  developing  the  muscular  system,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  it  becomes  a  mental  as  well  as  a  muscular  drill.  The 
pupil  learns  what  the  motion  described  by  a  particular  name 
is,  and  how  to  produce  it.  The  order  in  which  the  various 
exercises  follow  one  another  must  be  kept  in  mind,  thus  re- 
quiring rapid  and  correct  action  of  the  memory. 

The  pupil  is  compelled  to  keep  time  with  an  instrument, 
and  in  this  way  the  idea  of  rhythm  is  developed.  This  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  pupils  who,  having  vague  and  con- 
fused ideas  of  rhythm,  and  unable  to  play  the  accompani- 
ments or  perform  the  movements  in  time,  have  been  greatly 
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facilitated  by  these   exercises  in  acquiring  a  correct  idea  of 
the  subject. 

Government. — The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  maintain- 
ed and  enforced  by  the  exercise  of  moral  and  intellectual  forces, 
and  without  resort  to  corporal  punishment.  In  addition  to  the 
development  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  infusion  of 
knowledge  by  means  of  the  work  done  in  the  school  room,  the 
pupil  should  be  trained  to  observe  correct  social  and  busi- 
ness habits,  and  to  avoid  such  as  are  detrimental  either  to 
character  or  manners.  To  this  end,  a  record  of  the  conduct 
of  each  pupil  is  kept  in  respect  to  the  following  items  among 
others,  viz. :  tardiness,  inattention,  idleness,  improper  prac- 
tice of  music  lessons,  neglecting  duties,  forgetfulness,  care- 
lessness, unwillingness,  wilfulness,  disorder,  impoliteness  and 
want  of  neatness. 

We  aim  to  avoid  hyper-criticism  and  to  present  a  plain  re- 
cord of  facts,  in  which  the  pupil  may  study,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  features  of  his  character,  as  indicated  by  his  conduct 
from  day  to  day. 

The  growth  of  bad  habits  is  very  insidious.  The  young 
are  often  unconscious  of  their  development  or  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  their  effects.  They  subvert  the  will  and  impress  the 
memory  but  slightly,  and  so,,  when  they  are  made  known,  the 
information  is  regarded  with  incredulous,  and  sometimes  with 
indignant  surprise,  and  those  who  receive  it  kindly  often  lack 
the  will  power  necessary  to  the  mending  of  their  ways.  But 
such  a  record  furnishes  some  of  the  incidents  of  personal  his- 
tory, reveals  some  of  the  features  of  personal  character,  which 
deserve  daily  attention,  neutralizes  the  effects  of  treacherous 
memory,  and  affords  a  substantial  basis  of  self-examination. 
Nothing  is  more  common  for  those  whose  prospects  haVe  been 
blasted  by  bad  habits,  to  say  that  they  would  have  avoided 
such  faults  if  any  one  had  taken  sufficient  interest  in  them  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  matter. 
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Of  course  such  repinings  are  often  baseless  and  always 
useless.  But  if  one  to  whose  notice  those  matters  are  brought 
with  admonition  and  instruction,  will  persist  in  growing  up 
to  be  tardy,  idle,  careless,  slovenly,  disorderly,  rude,  or  the 
like,  the  consequences  must  be  laid  to  his  own  charge,  and 
he  cannot  have  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  pleading  the 
neglect  of  others  as  being  the  cause  of  his  sad  condition. 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

An  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  necessarily  more  complex 
in  its  organization  than  any  other  establishment,  whether 
educational  or  otherwise. 

Each  of  its  three  departments  of  instruction — literary, 
musical  and  industrial — is  a  school  in  and  of  itself.  Pupils, 
teachers,  and  employees,  being  resident  constitute  a  large 
family,  the  wants  of  which  are  numerous,  varied,  and  inces- 
sant. The  purchase  of  groceries,  provisions,  dry  goods,  and 
materials  of  various  kinds  at  fair  prices ;  the  proper  distri- 
bution and  use  of  the  same,  the  keeping  of  systematic  and 
thorough  books  of  account,  the  making  and  repairing  of 
clothing,  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  the  care  of  the  sick, 
the  securing  of  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  are 
all  the  subjects  of  daily  consideration. 

Owing  to  the  number  and  variety  of  branches  in  which  the 
blind  must  be  instructed,  and  for  other  causes,  the  amount  of 
space  which  is  required  in  the  buildings  is  probably  twice  as 
great  as  is  required  in  buildings  for  the  care  and  education  of 
a  like  number  of  sighted  children  of  any  other  class.  For  the 
same  reason,  and  also  owing  to  their  inability  to  help  them- 
selves, the  working  force  required  for  the  schools,  household, 
and  general  administration,  is  much  greater  than  is  necessary 
in  similar  institutions  for  other  defective  classes.     The  gath- 
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ering  up  of  facts  in  the  search  after  knowledge  in  darknesq 
and  by  the  sense  of  touch  is  not  only  slow,  but  is  in  many 
respects  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  objects  of  study  and 
the  means  by  which  instruction  is  given.  And  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  every  new  object  with  which  the  blind 
child  comes  in  contact,  is  an  object  of  inquiry  and  examina" 
tion,  in  the  process  of  which  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  object 
will  be  anatomized. 

The  sense  of  sight,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  avoid  acci- 
dents and  those  acts  which  deface  and  damage  that  which  is 
designed  for  our  pleasure  and  use,  being  absent;  many  mishaps 
occur,  and  the  liability  to  waste  and  to  severe  usage  and  injury 
of  property  is  unusually  great.  In  the  case  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  much  of  their  time  can  be 
utilized  in  doing  the  work  which  is  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  support  and  education,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  establishment.  Thus  in  the  various  domes- 
tic duties,  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  dining-room,  and 
elsewhere ;  in  the  workshops,  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  field, 
and  as  substitutes  for  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed, they  can  make  a  return  in  the  products  of  their  indus- 
try for  the  benefits  received.  This  relation  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  apprentice  who  finds  in  the  work  which  his  master 
furnishes  the  education  and  training  which  he  needs,  and  who 
pays  for  the  same  with  the  work  which  he  does.  But  all  this 
is  quite  impossible  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

For  such  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  the  maintenance,  sup- 
port, and  education  of  the  blind  involves  an  outlay  of  labor 
aud  expense  exceeding  that  required  for  any  other  class  of 
defective  persons,  and  is  without  any  of  the  compensating 
features  indicated  above. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  the  work  to  be  done  for  and 
upon  the  blind  in  a  school  for  their  education,  is  far  greater 
in  variety  and  amount  than  that  required  in  the  care  and 
education  of  any  other  class  of  persons. 
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The  constant  aim  has  been  to  do  all  things  reasonable  and 
necessary  in  carrying  out  in  detail  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Institution  was  established,  and  to  secure  the  utmost  efficiency 
and  the  best  attainable  results  in  all  its  departments. 

Teachers  and  officers  have  labored  with  patience,  discretion, 
and  intelligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  manifold  and  per- 
plexing duties,  and  with  rare  exceptions,  the  conduct  of  the 
pupils  has  been  exemplary,  and  their  progress  in  study  and  in 
the  development  of  character  commendable. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  B.  WAIT, 

Superintendent. 
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COURSE   OF   STUDY. 


SUB-PRIM  A  R  Y 


First  Term. 


Reading. 
Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 


Tables. 
Calisthenics. 


Second  Term. 


Reading. 
Spelling. 
Arithmetic. 


Tables. 
Calisthenics. 


P  R  I  M  A  R  Y. 


First  Term. 

Spelling  —  Parker  &  Watson's  —  20 
words  per.  day,  with  sounds  of  the 
letters,  dictation  and  composition  ex- 
ercises, to  page  33. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic  —  Stoddard's  Primary,  to 
page  38. 

Number — 3  steps,  with  objects. 

Size,  Form,  Weight  and  Place. 

Moral  Lessons. 

Point  Writing. 

Music  Reading  and  Writing. 

Calisthenics. 


Second  Term. 

Spelling,  as  before,  to  page  58. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic — Stoddard's  Primary,  com- 
pleted and  reviewed. 

Number,  through  6  steps,  with  objects. 

Object  Lessons,  including  Human 
Body,  Animals  and  Plants. 

Moral  Lessons. 

Point  Writing. 

Music  Reading  and  Writing. 

Calisthenics. 


1  N  T  E  R  M  E  D  I  A  T  E. 


First  Term. 

Spelling — to  page  73. 

[leading. 

Arithmetic — Stoddard's  Rudiments,  to 

page  34. 
Geography — National   Series,    No.    1, 

complete. 
History  of  England. 
Moral  and  Object  Lessons. 
Point  Writing. 

Music  Reading  and   Music  Writing. 
Compositions. 


Second  Tekm. 

Spelling — to  page  98. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic — Stoddard's  Rudiments,  to 

page  at). 
Geography — Review,  with  maps. 
History  of  England. 
Moral  and  Object  Lessons. 
Point  Writing. 

Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 
Compositions. 
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SUB- JUNIOR 


First  Term. 

Heading. 

Arithmetic — Stoddard's  Rudiments,  to 
page  111. 

Geography — National  Series,  No.  2. 

American  History — Willson's. 

Moral  and  Object  Lessons. 

Spelling  and  Definitions — Worcester's 
Abridged  Dictionary — lessons  writ- 
ten from  dictation. 

Point  Writing. 

Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 

Compositions. 


Second  Term. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic — Stoddard's,  completed  and 
reviewed. 

Geography — National  Series,  No.  2, 
reviewed,  with  maps. 

History  —  Willson's,  completed  and 
reviewed. 

Object  and  Moral  Lessons. 

Spelling  and  Definitions — Worcester's 
Abridged  Dictionary — lessons  writ- 
ten from  dictation. 

Point  Writing. 

Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 

Compositions. 


JUNIOR. 


First  Term. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic  —  Stoddard's     Intellectual, 

to  page  114. 
Spelling — completed. 
Geography — National  Series,  No.  3. 
Grammar — Clark's  First,  to  page  73. 
History — Woi  cester's  Ancient. 
Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 
Compositions. 


Second  Term. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic  —  Stoddard's    Intellectual, 

completed  and  reviewed. 
Spelling  and  Analysis. 
Geography  —  National   Series,  No.    3, 

reviewed,  with  maps. 
Grammar  —  Clark's    First,    completed 

and  reviewed. 
History  —  Worcester's    Ancient     and 

Modern  France. 
Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 
Compositions. 


SUB-SENIOR. 


First  Term. 


Arithmetic  —  Stoddard's   Practical,  to 

page  164. 
Grammar — Brown's,  to  page  124,  with 

Clark's. 
History — Worcester's  French. 
Physiology  and   Hygiene  —  Jarvis    & 

Beecher's. 
Algebra  —  Davies'      Elementary,      to 

page  72. 
Geography — National  Series,  No.  4. 
Rhetoric. 

Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 
Compositions. 


Second  Term. 


Arithmetic— Stoddard's  Practical,  com 

pleted  and  reviewed. 
Grammar — Brown's,  to  page  241. 
History — Worcester's 

can  and  French. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Algebra  —  Davies'      Elementary, 

page  173. 
Geography  —  National    Series,   No 

with  maps. 
Rhetoric. 

Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 
Compositions. 


to 
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SEN  10  l!    !•'  I  i:  8  T. 


First  Term. 

ira  —  Davies'      Elementary,      to 
page  21 7 

-   Davies'     Legendiv,     Hook 

First.  ' 

Davies'. 
Natural    Philosophy— Gray's,    to  page 

60. 
Bcieuce   of  Government — Young's,  to 

page  100. 
Mental    Philosophy  —  Wayland's,    ten 

chapters. 
Rhetoric. 

Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 
Compositions. 


Second  1 

D.ivii's'    Elementary,  com- 

|il('lci|  and  reviewed. 

Geometry — Davies'  Legendre,  Second 
and  Third  Hooks. 

i  leology — St.  John's. 

Natural  Philosophy — Gray's,  to  page 
1  L9 

Science  of  Government — Young's, 
completed  and  reviewed. 

Mental  Philosophy— Wayland's,  com- 
pleted. 

Rhetoric. 

Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 

Compositions. 


S  E  N  1  0  R    S  E  C  0  X  D. 


First  Term. 

Natural  Philosophy — Grav's,  to  page 
119. 

Geometry— Davies',  Books  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third,  reviewed,  and  Fourth 
Book. 

Arithmetic — Stoddard's  University. 

Chemistry — Silliman's. 

Moral  Philosophy — Wayland's,  to  page 
88,  with  general  review. 

Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 

Compositions. 


Second  Term. 

Natural  Philosophy  —  Gray's,  com- 
pleted. 

Geometry — Davies'  Legendre,  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Books,  with  review. 

Arithmetic — Stoddard's  University. 

Chemistry — Silliman's. 

Moral  Philosophy — Wayland's,  to  page 
188,  with  general  review. 

Music  Reading  and  Music  Writing. 

Compositions. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


MALES. 


AGER,  HARRY  C. 

BAUR.  AUGUST. 
BYRNE.  THOMAS, 
BARR.  JAMES 
BARRY,  JOHN, 
BLISS,  WILLIAM, 
BELFORD,  THOMAS, 
BORTHMAN.  EDWARD, 
BLISS.  CHARLES, 
BEECH ER,  FRANCIS  J.. 
BAUSCHER.  AUGUSTUS, 
BURNS,   ROBERT, 
BROOKS.  SAMUEL, 
BROVvN,  JOHN  J.. 
BURKE.  JAMES. 

COXOD.  EDWARD, 
CARROLL.  THOMAS, 
CAU FIELD.   DETER, 
CARLL.  FREDERICK. 
CORCORAN.  JOHN. 
COFFIE.  HENRY, 
CONNELLY,  JAMES, 
COSTELLO,  WILLIAM, 
COSTELLO,  THOMAS. 

DA  BEAR.  SOLOMON. 
DILLON,  JOHN  II., 
DALEY.  SAMUEL/ 

EDWARDS,  GEORGE. 

FIRTH,  OBED  A. 

GAMBLE.  CHARLES  G., 
GRAHAM.  LEMUEL, 
GARDINIER,   ALBERT, 
GROW  NY,  JAMES. 
GRAHAM.  JOHN  F. 

BARRING,  WILLIAM  R, 
HUNT.    E  'WARD  A.. 
HA  BRING,   PATRICK, 
HURLEY,  JOHN. 
HAZELTON,  WILLIAM, 
BACKET,  STKPHEN. 
HETNKR,  GEORGE  W. 

JOHNSON.  WILLIAM    H.. 


KUNTZ.  JOHN  J.. 
KKOTLENTIIALER,   H.  A., 
KEAGAN.  JAMES. 
KAYANAGH,  .JAMES, 
KLEIN,   ALFRED. 

LINSSEN,  C.  C, 
LOONEY,  JOHN  W.. 
LARKIN.  WALLACE, 
LEIGH.  GEORGE. 
LUCAS,  JOHN  F., 
LYONS    CHARLES  Y. 

MYERS.  THEODORE, 
MEYERHAFF.'.R,  AUGUSTUS,. 
MAXWELL,  WILLIAM  II., 
MYERS,  SAMUEL  N.,    ■ 
MATTHEWS.  THOMAS, 
McFARLAND,   HARRY  D., 
MEAD,  WILLIAM  G  , 
MIERSON,  HENRY, 
McGUIRE,  JOSEPH. 
MURPHY.  GEORGE. 
MULLINS,  WILLIAM  H.. 
McDUFF.  JAMKS  H  , 
MA  HON  Y,  JAMES, 
McNIGHOL.  T.  S, 
MUSLER,  JOHN, 
MULGREW.  JOHN  W., 
McGIIAU,  PETER. 

NICHOLS.  JOHN  W., 

O'DWYER,  GEORGE, 
OSTER,   HENRY, 
O'BRIEN,  MICHAEL 

PARKER.  HENRY  P., 
PROVOST.  AARON, 
PAYNE,  CHARLES. 

ROGERS,  JOSEPH. 
RIM  A.  TERRENCE  P., 
RAY.  CHARLES  G, 
ROOERS.    EDWARD  A., 
R  El  HER.  LOUIS, 
ROBINSON,  WILLIAM, 
RIPER.  JONATHAN  S., 
REILLY,   MICHAEL 
REC.NER.   WILLIAM, 
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"  And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  I  will  load  them  in  paths  that  they 
have  not  known;  I  will  make  darkness  liu'ht  before  them." — Isaiah  xlif,  16. 


NEW     YORK: 

TIIK    BUADSTRKKT    COMPANY, 

279  Broadway. 


FOKM  OF  A  BEQUEST 


TO   THE 


NEW   YORK   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   BLIND. 


I  bequeath  to  my  executors  the  sum  of  dollars, 

in  trust,  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  person  who,  when  the 
same  shall  be  payable,  shall  act  as  Treasurer  to  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses\ 
and  purposes  of  the  said  Institution,  and  under  its  direction. 


FORTY-THIRD 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MANAGERS 


OF     TIIK 


NEW    YORK 

Institution  for  the  Jdlind 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1878. 


l.rx  ORITTJB. 

1  And  I  will  bring  the  bltnd  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  In  ]>:itl>s  that  thej 

have  not  known:  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them." — Isaiah  xlii.  16. 


NEW     YORK: 

THE   BKADSTREET    COMPANY, 

27!»   Broadway. 


$oarb  of  Managers. 


1879. 


AUGUSTUS  SCHELL, Patron. 

ROBERT  S.  HONE,     -  ...        Patron. 

D.  LYDIG  SUYDAM,  ....  Benefactor. 
THEODORUS  BAILEY  MYERS,  -  -  Benefactor. 
JOHN  TREAT  IRVING,  -  -  -  Benefactor. 
JAMES  M.  McLEAN,  ....  Benefactor. 

SMITH   CLIFT, Benefactor. 

WILLIAM  WHITEWRIGHT,  -  -  -  Benefactor. 
WILLIAM  C.  SCHERMERHORN,  -        Benefactor. 

CHARLES  De  RHAM,  ....  Benefactor. 
FRANCIS  A.  STOUT,     -  Benefactor. 

WILLIAM  B.  HOFFMAN,  -        -        -  Benefactor. 

F.  A.  SCHERMERHORN,  -  -  -  Life  Member 
PETER  MARlfi,  ....         Life  Member. 

FREDERICK  W.  RHINELANDER,  -  Life  Member. 
FREDERICK  SHELDON,  -  -  -  Life  Member. 
CHANDLER  ROBBINS,  ....    Member. 

CHARLES  E.  STRONG,      ---         -        Member. 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER, Member. 

TEMPLE  PRIME,        .....        Member. 


officers  d  %  $0arb. 


AUGUSTUS  SCHELL President. 

ROBERT  S.  HONE Vice-President. 

T.  BAILEY  MYERS Recording-  Secretary. 

WM.  C.  SCHERMERHORN Corresponding  Secretary,  i 

WM.  WHITE  WRIGHT Treasurer. 


Staging  Ccmmitte. 


Committee  on  Finance. 
James  M.  McLean,  Willum  C.   Schermerhorn, 

John  T.  Irving. 


Committee  on  Supplies,  Repairs  and  Improvements. 
Smith  Clift,  Frederick  Sheldon, 

Charles  de  Rham,  Philip  Schuyler, 

D.  Lydig  Suydam. 


Committee  on  Instruction  and  Music. 
William  B.  Hoffman,  Chandler  Robbins, 

Francis  A.  Stout,  Charles  E.  Strong. 


Committee  on  Manufactures. 
F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  Frederick  W.  Rhinelander, 

Peter  Marie,  Temple  Prime. 


The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing 
committees. 

The  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Finance. — [By  Laws.) 
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©fitters  of  %  Institution. 


WILLIAM  B.  WAIT Superintendent. 

JAMES  W.  G.  CLEMENTS,   M.D Attending  Physician. 

EDWARD   L.  BEADLE,  M.D Consulting  Physician. 


Consulting  Surgeons. 
JOHN  H.  HINTON,  M.D.  ABRAM  DUBOIS,  M.D. 


Teachers  in  the  Academical  Department. 
Stephen  Babcock,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Frank  F.  Noyes,  Miss  Fannie  B.  Sherman, 

Miss  L.  Carpenter,  Miss  H.  Phillips. 

Miss  Arthine  A.  Bush,  Miss  L.  A.  Rogers. 


Teachers  in  the  Musical  Department. 
Theodore  Thomas,  Director. 

Frederick  Henssler Vocalization  and  Class  Singing. 

Albert  R.  Parsons Piano. 

Frederick  Fielding Piano  Tuning. 

Miss  H.  A.  Babcock Piano  and  Organ. 

Miss  Catherine  Connell Piano. 

Miss  E.  T.  Parsons Piano  and  Organ. 


Teachers  in  the  Industrial  Department. 

Warren  Waterbury Teacher  of  Mattress  Making. 

Daniel  McClintock Teacher  of  Chair  Caning. 

Miss  Anna  Sheridan Upholslress. 


Fancy-Work  Department. 
(Under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Matron.) 

Teachers. 
Miss  M.  E.  Redwood, 
Miss  Ann  Cox,  Miss  Hannah  Rodney 


House  Department. 
John  Allyn,  Steward* 

Matron,  Assistant  Matron, 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hayes.  Miss  L.  A.  Haskell 


Juvenile    Department. 
Miss  Annie  Hamlin,  Miss  Eliza  Mahony. 


Reception  Room  and  Fancy   Work. 
Miss  L.  A.  Rogers, 
Miss  Alice  Hatchman,  Miss  Hannah  Rodney. 


Hospital  Nurse. 
Miss  E.  M.  Clealan  and  an  Assistant. 


*Mr  Allyn  is  also  Agent  of  the  Manufacturing  Department. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York : 

The  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  respectfully 
submit  their  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,   1878. 

The  Managers  report  that  eight  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  ill 
with  the  measles;  but  by  care  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, the  disease  was  confined  to  them. 

For  the  particulars  respecting  the  same,  we  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  Attending  Physician  which  is 
hereto  annexed. 

There  has  been  no  death  in  the  Institution  for  the 
past  year,  making  the  tenth  consecutive  year  in  which 
no  death  record  has  been  made.  The  general  health  of 
the  pupils  has  been  good.  The  finances  of  the  Insti- 
tution have  been  carefully  and  faithfully  managed,  and 
the  income  together  with  the  money  received  from  the 
State  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses. 

As  required  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
in  1873,  we  make  the  following  statement  of  all  the 
money  received  and  expended  by  the  Institution  for 
the  year  ending  September  30th,  1878  : 


Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Year  ending 
September  30th,  1878. 

Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  September  30, 1877 $6,404  22 

Received    from  the  State  Appropriation  made  for 

the  Benefit  of  the  Institution 52.643  49 

Received  from  other  sources 71,307  60 

Total  receipts $130,355  31 

Expenditures. 

For  Salaries  of  OflBcers  and  "Wages $22,535  27 

Provisions  and  Supplies 17,004  71 

Clothing 6,106  09 

Fuel 2,705  80 

Gas 1,391  50 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 3,620  00 

Traveling  Expenses...' 431  67 

Repairs  and  Improvements 7,037  14 

Croton  Water 65  00 

Music  and  Instruction 811  10 

Insurance 608  90 

All  other  Ordinary  Expenses . 4,238  06 

Total $66,555  24 

Extraordinary  Expenditures 54,541  83 

Total  Expenditures $121,097  07 


The  report  of  the  Treasurer  which  is  hereinafter 
set  forth,  furnishes  a  particular  account  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  dona- 
tions received  from  time  to  time,  up  to  September 
30th,  1878. 


The  Institution  has  credited  the  moneys  received 
by  it  either  as  legacies  or  donations  to  their  proper 
sources  in  the  legacy  account. 


LEGACIES. 

Miles  R.  Burke $2,000  00 

Jane  Van  Cortlandt 300  00 

Isaac  Bullard 101  66 

Elizabeth  Bayley 100  00 

John  Jacob  Astor 5.000  00 

William  Bean 500  00 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant 3,000  00 

John  Horsburgh.-- 5.000  00 

Elizabeth  Demilt 5,000  00 

Sarah  Demilt 2,000  00 

C.  D.  Betts 40  00 

Sarah  Penny 500  00 

Sarah  Bunce 500  00 

Elizabeth  Idley 196  00 

Samuel  S.  Howland 1,000  00 

William  Howe... 2,985  14 

Margaret  Fritz 100  00 

James  McBride 500  00 

Charles  E.  Cornell 521  96 

Charles  E.  Demming 50  00 

Mrs.  DeWitt  Clinton 200  00 

W.Brown 465  00 

Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 

Robert  J.  Murray , 500  00 

Seth  Grosvenor 10,000  00 

Elijah  Withington 100  00 

Benjamin  F.Butler -  800  00 

FrissellFund 2,000  00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles 6,561  87 

Anson  G.  Phelps 5,675  68 

Thomas  Reilly 2,254  84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyl 100  00 

Thomas  Egleston 2,000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley 100  00 

William  E.  Saunders 725  84 

Thomas  Eddy.. 1,027  50 
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Robert  C.  Goodhue 1,000  00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlette 190  00 

Stephen  V.  Albro 428  57 

John  Penfold 470  00 

Madam  JumeL 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Steers 34  66 

Thomas  Garner 1,410  00 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Magee 534  00 

John  J.  Phelps 2,350  00 

Rebecca  Elting 100  00 

Regina  Horstien 250  00 

G.  Martens 500  00 

John  Alstyne 10,320  44 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley J 5,984  83 

Benjamin  Nathan 1,000  00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor 6,151  94 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,804  00 

James  Peter  Van  Home 20,000  00 

Caleb  Swan 500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn 10,000  00 

Henry  H.MunselL— 3.396  32 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne 5.000  00 

"William  Dennistoun 11,892  77 

William  B.  Astor 5,000  00 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright 1,000  00 

George  T.  Hewlett  (Executor) 500  00 

Ephraim   Holbrook,  with  additional   premium  on 

bonds . 35,307  26 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30th,  1878,  there  was  invested  of  the  said  account  in 
United  States  Bonds  and  New  York  City  Stocks,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  dollars  at 
their  par  value,  for  which  was  paid  one  hundred  and 
forty-six.  thousand,  ninety-four  and  y^o  dollars,  and  the 
balance  ol  said  fund  has  been  charged  as  an  investment 
in  real  estate  and  improvement,  the  same  having  been 
used   in   enlarging  and   improving  the    buildings    and 
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property   of  the  Institution,   ns  stated    in    the    annual 
report  made  to  the  Legislature  last  year. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Institution  has  received 
in  addition  to  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  last  annual 
report,  the  sum  of  twenty-three  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  forty-nine  and  T4/o  dollars,  being  on  account  of  a 
legacy  bequeathed  to  it  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Ephrairn  Holbrook,  which  amount  is  included  in  the 
foregoing  list  of  legacies. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Institution 
has  received  from  the  estate  of  Ephraim  Holbrook, 
four  thousand,  one  hundred,  fifty  and  -j9^-  dollars. 

The  Managers  respectfully  request  that  the  annual 
appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  for  each  State 
pupil  for  the  last  year  be  continued  for  the  coming 
year  to  this  Institution. 

In  submitting  this  their  annual  report,  they  take 
this  opportunity  to  tender  their  acknowledgments  for 
the  consideration  and  active  co-operation  which  they 
have  always  received  from  your  Honorable  Body,  and 
for  the  warm  interest  which  you  have  always  taken  in 
the  welfare  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge. 

They  also  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  Superintendent  and  other  employees 
of  the  Institution  have  discharged  their  various  and 
arduous  duties. 

We  feel  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  through 
their  zeal  and  efforts,  the  Institution  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
managed  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  our  country, 
and  that  through  it,  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
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been  helpless  and  a  burden  upon  their  friends,  are 
educated  and  trained  to  become  useful  and  honored 
members  of  society. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  New  York  Institution  fok  the  Blind. 
AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  President. 
T.  Bailey  Myers,  Secretary. 


City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.  : 

Augustus  Schell,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn, 
saith :  That  he  is  President  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind ;  and  that  the  above  report,  signed 
by  him,  is  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this  11th 
day  of  January,  1879. 


John  V.  B.  Thayer, 

Notary  Public. 
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^ttcnbmg  Pjgsiaim's  ^Report 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind  : 

Gentlemen: — Your  Attending  Physician  would 
present  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember, 1878. 

Heretofore  in  my  annual  reports  I  have,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  dealt  simply  with  results ;  but  as  the 
experience  of  the  last  twelve  months  demonstrates  so 
emphatically  the  practice  of  years,  I  deem  it  not  inap- 
propriate to  detail  at  length  the  experience  of  the  past 
year,  vindicating,  as  it  does,  what  I  have  heretofore 
claimed,  that  our  immunity  from  death  and  disease  is 
the  result  of  vigilance  and  intelligence  which  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution — vigilance  in  detecting 
causes  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  develop,  and  in- 
telligence in  discovering  and  applying  the  remedy. 

In  March  last  a  boy  who  returned  from  home 
on  Monday  was  on  the  following  Friday  taken  with 
measles.  Investigation  showed  cases  in  his  family. 
On  the  next  day  another  boy  was  taken  down  who 
presented  exactly  the  same  history.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  two  boys  had  free  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  pupils  satisfied  me  that  it  might 
become  epidemic. 
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The  bedding  of  these  pupils  was  immediately  re- 
moved to  the  contagion  ward,  dormitories  and  dressing 
rooms  (donned,  and  the  boys'  clothing  removed  from 
their  closets  and  drawers,  and  other  precautions  en- 
forced. By  these  means  the  cases  were  limited  to 
eight,  and  confined  to  the  boys'  side,  with  one  excep- 
tion— that  of  a  girl  who  was  seen  playing  on  a  mattress 
taken  from  a  bed,  which  in  course  of  being  moved 
was  temporarily  left  in  the  girls'  yard.  In  about  seven 
days  after,  she  sickened.  The  customary  precautions 
were  taken  on  the  girls'  side,  and  the  disease  was 
limited  to  this  one  case. 

There  are  two  facts  to  which  I  would  particularly 
call  attention :  one,  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
from  the  outside ;  the  other,  our  ability  to  confine  the 
disease  to  a  few  cases  after  it  had  been  introduced  and 
occultly  making  headway  for  about  three  weeks.  The 
first  case  occurred  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  the  last 
(that  of  the  girl)  on  the  5th  of  April.  Now,  unless 
we  were  in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition,  and  our  san- 
itary condition  perfect,  these  results  could  have  never 
been  obtained. 

There  has  been  the  usual  amount  of  trilling  ail- 
ments and  four  cases  of  grave  character. 

Another  year  (the  tenth)  has  closed  without  a 
death  in  the  Institution. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  G.  CLEMENTS, 

Attending  Physician. 
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Import  of  %  Sujjmntmkni 

To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen: — At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1877, 

The  number  of  pupils  was 185 

Admitted  to  September  30th,  1878 35 

220 
Reductions 20 

Number  of  pupils  September  30th,  1878 200 


CAUSATION. 

As  pupils  are  not  often  received  until  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  loss  of  sight,  it  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
impossible  to  procure  exact  information  in  regard  to 
causation.  Still,  the  record  contains  some  facts  not 
easily  attainable  elsewhere,  and  hence  is  continued 
from  year  to  year. 
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OTHEE    CASES    OF    BLINDNESS    IN    FAMILY. 

Mother  of  one  blind  from  infancy,  father  partially 

1. 

Five  had  brother  or  sister  blind. 

Father  of  one  lost  sight  of  one  eye. 

Grandfather  of  one  partially  blind  in  one  eye. 

HEALTH. 


This  completes  the  tenth  consecutive  year  in 
which  no  death  has  occurred  at  the  Institution.  And 
yet  success  in  preventing  disease,  and  in  curing  and 
suppressing  it  after  its  inception,  is  better  evidence 
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of  sanitary  management  and  condition  than  a  clean 
record  of  mortality.  In  these  respects  the  record  is 
very  creditable. 

An  indication  of  the  sanitary  condition  is  alsf; 
found  in  the  expenses  for  medicines,  which  for  the  past 
five  years  have  been  as  follows : 

1874 $39  47 

1875 39  88 

1876. ( 24  75 

1877 45  01 

1878 22  06 



Total $169  17 

Average 33  83 

Of  this  total  expenditure  for  five  years  about  one 
half  was  for  eye  prescriptions,  and  of  the  remainder 
$14.75  was  expended  for  alcoholic  stimulants. 

For  further  information  attention  is  called  to  the 
interesting  report  of  Dr.  J.  W.  G-.  Clements,  the  At- 
tending Physician. 

THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  the  loss  of  sight  are 
such  that,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 
branches  included  in  a  thorough  course  of  English  ed- 
ucation, there  should  be  added  such  branches  as  are 
adapted  to  meet  those  necessities  which  grow  out  of 
blindness,  and  such  also  as  may  be  utilized  in  after 
life. 

Three  departments  of  instruction — viz.,  the  liter- 
ary, musical,  and  industrial — are  essential  to  the  proper 
and  efficient  organization  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 
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The  notable  attainments  of  the  blind  in  music, 
literature,  politics,  law,  mathematics,  natural  history, 
md  general  learning,  prove  that  they  have  a  strong  and 
ust  claim  to  liberal  advantages,  and  justify  the  most 
imple  provision  for  a  Hording  them  a  broad  and  liberal 
3ducation.  Blindness  restricts  the  methods  of  instruc- 
;ion  and  renders  progress  slow,  but  it  does  not  in  itself 
■capacitate  the  mind.  Blind  children  are  sometimes 
oelow  mediocrity;  but  blindness  and  feeblemindedness 
are  in  such  cases  only  coincident.  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  in  which  idiocy  or  feeble  intellect  was  conse- 
quent upon  the  loss  of  sight. 

The  threefold  character  of  the  school,  the  expen- 
siveness  of  the  special  apparatus  required  in  the  in- 
struction, and  the  necessity  for  individual  teaching,  all 
combine  to  swell  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  expenditures  have  not  been  greater  than 
would  support  the  institution  in  an  efficient  and  health- 
ful manner. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  essentially  the  same 
as  heretofore. 

Upon  the  soundness  and  thoroughness  of  the  work 
done  in  the  literary  department  will  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  success  of  the  pupils  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. Every  branch  of  study  and  work  should  be 
regarded  not  simply  as  an  end,  but  as  the  means  to  an 
end,  and  should  be  used  as  such  in  the  processes  of 
education.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  temptation  to 
undervalue  the  difficult  and  sometimes  monotonous 
drill  of  the  school  room,  and  to  give  preference  to  the 
less  exacting  tasks  of  the  industrial  department,  or  the 
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more  entertaining  studies  of  the  music  school.     Such 
an  error  in  regard  to  the  proper  relations  of  the  several   ; 
departments  must  result  in  permanent  injury. 

The  scheme  of  study  in  the  literary  department    j 
appended  hereto  is  followed  as  closely  as  the  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Music  is  taught  with  the  special  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  pupils  for  teaching,  The  vocal  department 
includes  classes  in  rudiments,  chorus  and  part  singing, 
and  voice  training.  The  instrumental  department  in- 
cludes the  piano  and  organ.  The  acquirement  of 
knowledge  in  the  science  of  music,  and  the  attainment 
of  proficiency  in  any  branch  of  musical  art,  involve  a 
course  of  careful  study,  and  the  most  patient  and  in- 
cessant toil.  The  blind,  being  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  sight,  are  impelled  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  the  j 
sense  of  hearing.  Through  all  the  study  and  the  tire- 
some toil  there  flows  the  stream  of  the  pleasures  of 
music  ;  and  the  student,  disappointed  by  the  roughness 
of  the  way,  and  allured  by  love  of  pleasure,  sometimes 
leaves  the  hard  path  of  study,  embarks  upon  the 
stream,  and  floats  on,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
with  the  cessation  of  toil  and  study,  the  stream  be- 
comes shallower  and  more  shallow,  until  at  last  it1 
disappears,  and  he  is  left,  stranded  and  unprofited,  to 
lament  over  his  misspent  opportunities. 

The  maintenance  of  a  well-equipped  musical  de- 
partment is  of  prime  importance  in  any  school  for  the 
blind.  It  should  be  devoted  to  practical  uses  only. 
Pleasure  and  entertainment  are  inseparable  from  the 
pursuit,  but  should  never  be  made  the  object  of  it. 
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Piano-tuning  is  a  branch  which  is  followed  with 
great  advantage  by  such  of  the  pupils  as  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications.  Many  who  have  no  aptness 
for  teaching  may  become  excellent  tuners.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  this  department,  and  of  the 
capacity  of  the  blind  in  this  occupation,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  they  are  employed  by  the  best  makers 
of  pianos  in  this  and  other  cities  ;  and  also  that  the 
pianos  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  are 
now  tuned  by  pupils  of  the  Boston  School,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  pianos  in  the  schools  of  Hudson  City,  Pat- 
erson  and  New  York  City,  are  tuned  by  blind  persons 
instructed  in  this  School. 

In  the  industrial  department,  mattress-making, 
cane-seating,  sewing,  knitting,  the  use  of  the  sewing 
and  knitting  machine,  and  various  styles  of  fancy  work, 
are  taught.  The  disability  which  compels  the  blind  to 
work  in  darkness  places  them  at  great  disadvantage  as 
against  the  hand  work  of  those  who  work  by  sight; 
while  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of 
brooms,  mats,  brushes,  and  almost  every  article  which 
has  been  regarded  as  specially  adapted  to  the  mechan- 
ical capacity  of  the  blind,  has  rendered  these  trades 
wholly  impracticable  in  many  places.  These  condi- 
tions unerringly  indicate  that  the  training  of  the  young 
blind  should  prepare  them  for  those  pursuits  in  which 
such  competition  shall  not  be  met,  to  which  eyesight 
is  not  absolutely  essential,  and  in  which  knowledge, 
tact,  energy,  perseverance,  good  address,  and  a  good 
character,  are  the  chief  requisites. 
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CONVENTION  AT  COLUMBUS. 

The  Fourth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  in 
August  last  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Twenty-two  American  and  English  Insti- 
tutions were  represented.  The  members  of  the  Con- 
vention were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  trustees 
and  officers  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  and  received  an 
address  of  welcome  from  his  Excellency  Governor 
Bishop,  of  Ohio. 

The  sessions  were  fully  occupied  in  the  considera- 
tion of  important  matters  connected  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  the  management  of  Institutions. 
A  special  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Frank  Bar- 
rington,  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Stephen  Babcock,  of  New  York,  appointed  at 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  in  1876,  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  subject  of  tangible  music-notation 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  recommended  the  New  York  \ 
Point  System,  which  has  already  become  well  estab- 
lished in  many  of  the  Institutions.  The  system  is 
thorough,  and  completely  adapted  to  the  reproduction 
of  any  musical  form.  For  beginners  it  can  be  used  in 
its  most  amplified  form,  while  those  who  are  proficient 
in  its  use  have  recourse  to  contractions  and  methods  of 
abbreviation.  The  New  York  Point  System  consti- 
tutes the  substantial  foundation  on  which  the  litera- 
ture of  music,  in  tangible  form,  has  at  last  been 
permanently  established. 

Embossed  text-books  of  the  various  branches  o 
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study  are  often  of  little  avail  for  class  work,  in  the 
literary  department,  owing  to  the  wide  range  of  ability 
in  respect  to  finger  reading  among  scholars  of  the  same 
mental  grade ;  but  this  difficulty  is  not  encountered 
in  the  music  department,  inasmuch  as  the  instruction 
is  given  individually,  and  hence  music  in  embossed 
form  can  be  utilized  in  each  case  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil.  Music  is  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  pursuits  which  may  be  followed  by  the  blind 
with  good  success;  and  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  books  of  music  in  embossed  type  be  multiplied 
until  the  library  shall  include  all  that  is  essential  to  a 
thorough  course  of  musical  study,  together  with  stand- 
ard works  in  all  departments,  by  the  best  authors  and 
composers.  % 

The  next  Convention  will  be  held  at  Louisville, 
in  1880. 

The  work  of  the  several  departments  during  the 
past  year  has  been  executed  with  fidelity  and  good 
judgment,  by  the  teachers  and  officers,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  satisfactory,  and 
their  deportment  commendable. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


WILLIAM  B.  WAIT, 

Superintendent. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


MALES. 

AGER.  HARRY  C. 

BAUR,  AUGUST, 
BYRNE.  THOMAS, 
BARR.  JAMES, 
BARRY,  JOHN, 
BLISS,  WILLIAM, 
pLFORD,  THOMAS, 
BORTHMAN,  EDWARD, 
BLISS.  CHARLES, 
BEECHER,  FRANCIS  J., 
BAI'SCHER,  AUGUSTUS, 
BURNS.  ROBERT, 
BROOKS,  SAMUEL, 
BROWN,  JOHN  J., 
BURKE,  JAMES, 
BLAKE.  JOHN, 
BLISS,  JOHN, 

CONOD,  EDWARD, 
CAUFIELD,  DETER. 
CARLL,  FREDERICK, 
CORCORAN,  JOHN, 
COFFIE,  HENRY, 
CONNELLY,  JAMES, 
COSTELLO,   WILLIAM, 
COSTELLO,  THOMAS. 

DA  BEAR,  SOLOMON, 
DILLON,  JOHN  H., 
DALEY.  SAMUEL, 
DONNELLY,  HUGH, 
DELANEY,  THOMAS  F., 
DONOHOE,  EDWARD   J. 

EDWARDS,  GEORGE. 

FIRTH,  OBED  A., 
FINVKS  JOHN. 

BARDINIER,   ALBERT, 
GROWN Y,  JAMES, 
GRAHAM,  JOHN  F. 


FEMALES. 

ARMSTRONG,  ELIZABETH, 
ARMOUR,  ELIZABETH, 

BARRETT,  JULIA, 
BOLLARD,   MARGARET, 
BOLGER,  HENRIETTA, 
BLISS,  BARBARA, 
BERGEN,  CATHARINE  E., 
BUTTEL,  GRETCHEN, 
BE  RE  AN,  ADELLA  G., 
BUCKALEW,  IRENE, 
BURMANN,  P., 

CRAWFORD,  MARY  E., 
COFFEY,  MARGARET, 
CREGAN,  MARY  F., 
CADDOO,  ISABELLA, 
COLLINS,  MARY, 
CREAGLE,  GERTRUDE  M., 
CONKLIN,  JANE, 
CUNNINGHAM.  SUSAN  E.. 
CASEY,  ELIZABETH, 
CAMERON,  MARGARET, 

DORIS,  ELLEN, 
DONOVAN,  MARY, 
DUFFY,   ELLEN, 
DUNNER,  ELIZABETH, 
I    DOWDALL,  MARY  C, 
DIRKKS,  MENA, 
DURGAN,  CHLOE  C, 

EISENSCHMIDT,  CLARA, 
EDDY,  JESSIE  M. 

FICHTEL,  AMELIA  D., 
FLYNN,   ELIZABETH, 
FLINT,    ELLEN, 
FRANCIS,    MARGARET    A. 

GRIESUABER,  ELIZABETH, 
GINGER,   ELIZABETH  S., 

.,  I. i:\NV.   MINNIE, 
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HARRING,  WILLIAM  R., 
HUNT,  EDWARD  A., 
BARRING-,  PATRICK, 
HURLEY,  JOHN, 
HAZELTON,  WILLIAM, 
HACKBT,  STEPHEN, 
HETNER,  GEORGE  W. 

JOHNSON,  WILLIAM  H. 

KROTLENTHALER,  H.  A., 
KLEIN.  ALFRED, 
KOCH,  FREDERICK. 


LINSSEN,C.  C. 
LOONEY,  JOHN  W., 
LARKIN,  WALLACE, 
LUCAS,  JOHN  F., 
LYONS,  CHARLES  V., 
LINDEN,  JACOB, 

MEYERHAFFER,  AUGUSTUS, 
MYERS,  SAMUEL  N., 
MATTHEWS,  THOMAS, 
McFARLAND,  HARRY  D., 
MEAD,  WILLIAM  G., 
MIERSON,  HENRY, 
McGUIRE,  JOSEPH, 
MURPHY,  GEORGE, 
MULLINS,  WILLIAM  H, 
McDUFF,  JAMES  H., 
MAHONY,  JAMES, 
McNICHOL,  T.  S., 

musler,  john, 
mulgrew,  john  w., 
Mccarty,  william, 

McGHAN,  PETER, 
MOSHKR,  EDWARD  A. 

NICHOLS,  JOHN  W., 

O'KANE,  SIMON, 
O'DWYER.  GEORGE, 
OSTER,  HENRY, 
O'BRIEN,  MICHAEL, 
O'KEEFE,  AUGUSTUS  V., 

PARKER,  HENRY  P. 
PROVOST,  AARON, 
PAYNE,  CHARLES, 

ROGERS,  JOSEPH, 
RINN,  TERRENCE  P., 
RAY,  CHARLES  C, 
ROGERS,  EDWARD  A., 


GORMAN,  MARY, 
GILLIES,  LUCY. 

HENNESSY,  MARGARET, 
HETZEL,  ANNIE, 
HENNESSY,  ELIZABETH  T. 
HOLLEY,  CATHERINE  F., 
HILTON,  ESTHER  A., 
HAYES,  FRANCES  H., 
HAAG,  CAROLINE, 
HELLMUND,  ALWEINE, 
HORTON,  AGNES  R., 
HOGAN,  MARY  E., 
HANCOCK,  IDA, 

JUSTIN,  LOUISA, 
JOHNSON,  DELIA  M., 
JACKSON,  ISADORE, 
JANICKE,  ANNIE  M.  C. 

KELLY,  ELIZABETH, 
KEOGLE,  MATILDA, 
KAUFFUNGER,  ROSA  L. 

LENT,  JOSEPHINE, 
LOWE,  EMMA, 
LOCHMOND,  ROSA, 
LONG,  MARY  E., 
LAZARUS,  MARY, 
LYONS,  MARY, 

MULLANY,  MARY  E., 
MULLANE,  ELLEN, 
MULLANY,  DORENDA, 
MULHOLLAND,  EMILY, 
MALONE,  MARY, 
MCDONALD,  ALICE  E., 
McGUIRE.  MARY  T., 
MARTIN,  HARRIET, 
McINTEE,  ANN, 
MAXWELL,  BRIDGET, 
MURTHA,  ANNA, 
MADDEN,  MARY  A., 
MILLER,  LOUISA, 
McGUIRE.  ANNIE, 
MANNING,  MARGARET, 
MOONEY,  MARY, 
MENTER,  CATHERINE, 
MILLER,  AMELIA, 
MULHOLLAND,  MARY  R. 

NOLAN,  ANN, 
NEWMAN,  JENNIE, 

O'NIELL,  CATHERINE, 
O'HALLORAN,  ELIZABETH, 
O'KEEFE,  CATHERINE, 
O'NEILL,  MARY, 
O'SULLIVAN,  KATE, 
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REIHKR,   LOUIS, 
ROBINSON,   WILLIAM. 
RIDKK,  JONATHAN   S., 
BULLY,   MICIIAKL. 
REGXKR,    WILLIAM, 
ROWE,   LKSL1K, 
BULLY,  JOHN   McCOY, 


STANT<'N.   THOMAS, 
RATTLKR,  JOHN. 
80HATT,  WILLIAM. 
80HWEICH,   FRANZ  J., 
SMITH,  JollX   W  , 
SCULLKY,   HKXJAMIN  F. 
8CHAFFKL.    HKNRY  L., 
STRICKLAND   HOLMBS, 
8WINT,   MICIIAKL, 


THOMPSON,   THOMAS  M. 


WORTMAN,  JESSE. 
WALTI1KR,  CHARLES, 
WILSON,  GEORGE, 
WOLVKN,  FRANKLIN, 
WILLOW,  STEPHEN  F. 


YAN0W1TZ,  ADOLPH, 


ZAISS,   ALFRED, 
ZIMMERMAN,    ADAM. 


P  MM.  [NSON,   ANNIE   E., 
PI   RD1  .  SUSIE  V.. 
PFISTBR,  ELIZA, 
PRICK.  EMMA, 

RUSSELL.    HANNORAII, 
KOHIXSON.   ELIZA  ISKTII, 

SMITH.    MA  IK!  A  RET    A. 
SCHLOSSEN,  CATHERINE, 
SCHAEFER,   MATILDA, 
SULLIVAN,  ANNE, 
SAMUEL    FANNY  E., 
SANDERSON,  ANNIE, 
STANTON,  CATHERINE  F, 
ST  A  ATS,   MARY    ELLEN, 
SMITH.   ISABELLA   E., 
STROP KL,   ELLEN, 
STEWART,  FRANCES  E., 
STAAB,  SOPHIA, 

TURNER,  EMMA, 

VASSAR,   MARY'  ANN, 

WARD,   EMMA, 

WALLACE,  ELIZA, 
WHITE,  ABIGAIL, 
WALL  EN,  LILLIAN, 
WILLIAMS,   MARGARET, 
WYATT,  FREDERICA, 
WRIGHT,    ELEANORA, 

YOUNG,  FAY  M., 
YOUNG,  JANKTTE  E. 
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WILLIAM  WHITEWRIGHT,2 

WILLIAM  C.  SCHERMERHORN,-' 

CHARLES  De  RHAM,- 

FRANCIS  A.  STOUT,-' 
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AUGUSTUS  SCHELL President. 

ROBERT  S.  HONE Vice-President 

T.  BAILEY  MYERS Recording  Secretary. 

WM.  C.  SCHERMERHORN Corresponding  Secretary. 

WM.  WHITEWRIGHT Treasurer. 


Stalling  Committees, 


Committee  on  Finance. 
James  M.  McLean,  William  C.  Schermerhorn, 

John  T.  Irving. 


Committee  on  Supplies,  Repairs  and  Improvements. 
Smith  Clift,  Frederick  Sheldon, 

Charles  de  Rham,  Philip  Schuyler, 

D.  Lydig  Suydam. 


Committee  on  Instruction  and  Music. 
William  B.  Hoffman,  Chandler  Robbins, 

Francis  A.   Stout,  Charles  E.  Strong. 


Committee  on  Manufactures. 
F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  Frederick  W.  Rhinelander, 

Peter  Marie,  Temple  Prime. 


The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing 
committees. 

The  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Finance. —  {By  Laws.) 


ccrs  of  %  Institution. 


WILLIAM  B.  WAIT Superintendent. 

JAMES  W.  G.  CLEMENTS,   M.D Attending  Physician. 

EDWARD   L.  BEADLE,  M.D Consulting  Physician 


Consulting  Surgeons. 


JOHN  H.  HINTON,  M.D.  ABRAM  DUBOIS,  M.D. 


Teachers  in  the  Academical  Department. 

Stephen  Babcock,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Edson  L.  Smith,  Miss  Ida  E.  Sewell, 

Miss  L.  Carpenter,  Miss  M.  J.  Munroe, 

Miss  Arthine  A.  Bush,  Miss  L.  A.  Rogers. 


Teachers  in  the  Musical  Department. 

Frederick  Henssler Vocalization  and  Class  Singing. 

Albert  R.  Parsons Piano. 

Frederick  Fielding Piano  Tuning. 

Miss  H.  A.  Babcock Piano  and  Organ. 

Miss  Catherine  Connell Piano. 

Miss  E.  T.  Parsons Piano  and  Organ. 


Teachers  in  the  Industrial  Department. 

Warren  Waterbury Teacher  of  Mattress  Making. 

Daniel  McClintock Teacher  of  Chair  Caning. 

Miss  Anna  Sheridan Uphol stress. 
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Fancy-  Work  Department. 
(Under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Matron.)< 

Teachers. 
Miss  Mary  C.   Howes. 
Miss  Ann  Cox,  Miss  Hannah  Rodney 


House  Department. 
Charles  A.  Collord,  Steward* 
Matron,  Assistant  Matron, 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hayes.  Miss  L.   A.  Haskell 


Juvenile    Department. 
Miss  Annie  Hamlin,  Miss  Eliza  Mahony. 


Reception  Room  and  Fancy   Work. 
Miss  L.  A.  Rogers, 
Miss  Alice  Hatchman,  Miss  Hannah  Rodney. 


Hospital  Nurse. 
Miss  E.  M.  Clealan  and  an  Assistant. 


*  John  Allyn  to  February  1st,  1880. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York : 

The  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  respectfully 
submit  their  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,   1879. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  uniformly  good, 
and  there  has  been  no  sickness  except  that  noted  in 
the  report  of  the  Attending  Physician,  which  is  hereto 
annexed. 

The  finances  of  the  Institution  have  been  care- 
fully and  faithfully  administered,  and  its  income,  to- 
gether with  the  moneys  received  from  the  State,  have 
enabled  it  to  meet  its  current  expenses  for  the  past 
year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived and  expended  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  1879,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  oi 
the  Legislature,  passed  in  187.*'> : 


Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Year  ending 
September  30th,  1879. 

Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  September  30, 1878 $9,258  24 

Received   from  the  State  Appropriation  made  for 

the  Benefit  of  the  Institution. 50,159  51 

Received  from  other  sources 55.361  62 

Total  receipts $114,779  37 

Expenditures. 

For  Salaries  of  Officers  and  Wages $22,921  16 

Provisions  and  Supplies 15,530  45 

Clothing 6,457  65 

Fuel 1,527  25 

Gas 1,252  17 

Furniture  and  Fixtures ^ 1,369  64 

Traveling  Expenses 456  20 

Repairs  and  Improvements 2,957  87 

Croton  Water 213  00 

Music  and  Instruction 2,416  00 

Insurance 639  72 

All  other  Ordinary  Expenses 3.144  39 

Total  __■___ $58,885  60 

Extraordinary  Expenditure 44,149  20 

Total  Expenditures $103,034  80 


In  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is  hereto 
annexed,  will  be  found  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  dona- 
tions which  have  been  received  from  time  to  time,  up 
to  September  30th,  1879. 


Opposite  each  amount   is  given  the  name  of  the 
donor. 

LEGACIES. 

Miles  R.  Burke $2,000  00 

Jane  Van  Cortlandt 300  00 

[eaac  Ballard 101  66 

Elizabeth  Bayley 100  00 

John  Jacob  Astor 5.000  00 

William  Bean - 500  00 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant 3,000  00 

John  Horsburgh 5.000  00 

Elizabeth  Demilt 5.000  00 

Sarah  Demilt 2,000  00 

C.  D.  Betts- 40  00 

Sarah  Penny 500  00 

Sarah  Bunce 500  00 

Elizabeth  Idley 196  00 

Samuel  S.  Howland 1.000  00 

William  Howe 2.985  14 

Margaret  Fritz 100  00 

James  McBride 500  00 

Charles  E.  Cornell 521  96 

Charles  E   Demming 50  00 

Mrs.  DeWitt  Clinton 200  00 

W.Brown 465  00 

Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 

Robert  J.  Murray 500  00 

Seth  Grosvenor 10,000  00 

Elijah  Withingtou 100  00 

Benjamin  F.Butler 800  00 

Frissell  Fund 2,000  00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles . 6,561  87 

Anson  G.  Phelps 5,675  68 

Thomas  Kcilly 2,254  84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyl— - 100  00 

Thomas  Egleston 2.000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley 100  00 

William  E.  Saunders 725  84 

Thomas  Eddy 1.027  50 

KobertC.  Goodhue.. 1.000  00 

Jonathan  0.  Bartlette 190  00 
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Stephen  V.  Albro 428  57 

John  Penfold 470  00 

Madam  Jumel 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Steers 34  66 

Thomas  Garner 1,410  00' 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Magee 534  00 

John  J.  Phelps 2,350  00 

Rebecca  Elting 100,00 

Regina  Horstien . 250  00 

G.  Martens. 500  00 

JohnAlstyne 10,320  44 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley 5,984  83 

Benjamin  Nathan 1,000  00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor 6,151  94 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,804  00 

James  Peter  Van  Home 20,000  00 

Caleb  Swan 500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn__  • 10,000  00 

Henry  H.  Mansell... 8,396  32 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne 5,000  00 

William  Dennistoun 11,892  77 

William  B.  Astor 5,000  00 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright-. 1,000  00 

George  T.  Hewlett  (Executor) 500  00 

Ephraim    Holbrook,  with  additional  premium  on 

bonds 39,458  16 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  invested 
of  the  said  account,  in  United  States  Bonds  and  New 
York  City  Stocks,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  thousand  dollars  at  their  par  value,  for  which  was 
paid  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  -^  dollars ;  and  the 
balance  of  said  fund  has  been  charged  as  an  investment 
in  real  estate  and  improvements,  as  it  has  been  used  in 
erecting  additional  buildings  and  in  making  general 
improvements  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
the  pupils. 
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Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  we  have  also 
received  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning  the 

sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  past  summer  we  have  erected  I  \  i 
large  buildings  adjoining  the  main  buildings,  one  oJ 
which  is  on  Thirty-third  Street,  and  the  other  on 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  for  the  general  use  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  have  also  repaired,  enlarged  and  improved 
the  main  building,  at  a  cost  in  all  of  about  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars.  The  plans  for  this  work  were  fur- 
nished and  the  construction  carried  on  by  the  Super- 
intendent, under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Managers,  who  have  supervised  the  work  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  who  have  taken  great  pains  to  see  that  it 
was  carefully,  substantially  and  economically  done. 

The  Managers  also  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
fidelity  and  carefulness  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution,  and  also  to  the  fidelity  of  the  employees 
under  him,  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties. 

The  Managers  respectfully  ask  from  your  Honor- 
able Body  the  same  appropriation  as  was  made  last 
year  for  each  State  pupil. 

We  cannot  close  this  our  Annual  Report  withoul 
tendering  to  your  Honorable  Body  our  thanks  for  the 
favorable  consideration  which  we  have  always  received 
at  your  hands. 

We  feel  that  our  Institution  deserves  the  support 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  help 
less  and  friendless. 

It  educates  those  who  have  no  other  means  of 
instruction,  and  enables  them,  with  a  proper  effort  on 
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their  part,  to  lessen  the  depression  and  dependence 
which  are  incident  to  their  affliction. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  New  York  Institution  foe  the  Blind. 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  President 
T.  Bailey  Myers,  Secretary. 


City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.  : 

Augustus  Schell,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn, 
saith :  That  he  is  President  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind ;  and  that  the  above  report,  signed 
by  him,  is  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  > 
day  of  January,  1880.  ) 

James  A.  "Wilson, 

Notary  Public. 
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^tttnbmg  lljjjjsieians  Report. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen: — Your  Attending  Physician  would 
present  the  following  annual  report : 

The  experience  recorded  in  my  previous  reports 
again  repeats  itself  this  year. 

In  the  month  of  January  a  female  pupil  sickened 
with  scarlet  fever.  The  infection  was  traced  to  a  girl 
who,  returning  from  a  visit  to  her  family,  where  cases 
of  the  disease  existed,  communicated  the  disease  to  her 
immediate  associates  simultaneously.  Of  these,  two 
sickened  when  at  home  for  a  visit,  where  they  re- 
mained. 

Isolation  and  the  usual  precautions  as  regards  the 
dormitories  and  dressing-rooms,  limited  the  disease  in 
the  Institution  to  the  one  seizure. 

The  girls  who  were  sick  at  home  were  not  allowed 
to  return  until  the  danger  of  communicating  the  disease 
had  passed  away. 

We  have  thus  again  demonstrated  our  ability  to 
limit  the  disease,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  show 
that  it  was  of  foreign  origin. 
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The  only  other  case  of  a  grave  character  occurred 
a1  the  same  time.  A  boy,  naturally  delicate,  was  taken 
with  a  double  pneumonia,  and  the  case  early  assumed 
a  typhoid  character,  but  ultimately  made  a  perfect  re- 
covery after  a  sickness  of  six  weeks. 

These  favorable  results  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  nurse,  our  perfect  sanitary  condition, 
and  to  the  untiring  co-operation  of  the  Superintendent 
in  the  smallest  details  suggested  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant. 

About  the  usual  amount  of  casual  sickness  has  oc- 
curred. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  G.  CLEMENTS, 

Attending  Physician. 


ltf 


ieport  of  %  J5upmnfenbent. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen: — At  the  close  of   the  year. ending 
September  30th,  1878, 

The  number  of  pupils  was 203 

Admitted  to  September  30th,  1879 28 

228 
Reductions 28 

Number  of  pupils  September  30th,  1879 200 

THE  EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND— ITS 
PROGRESS   AND   RESULTS. 

It  is  now  about  ninety-five  years  since  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  special  schools  was  begun.  If  at 
that  time  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  condition  of 
society  and  of  the  blind  necessitating  such  an  effort, 
or  if  the  effort  had  been  the  expression  of  impracticable 
philanthropy,  a  very  few  years  would  have  sufficed  to 
demonstrate  that  the  effort  was  not  based  on  any  real 
need.  It  would  have  died  for  the  want  of  support. 
The  Abbe  Hauy  would  have  had  no  successors.  His 
effort  would  have  been  the  first  and  the  last. 

But  such  has  not  been  the  case.  The  school 
founded  at  Paris  nearly  a  century  ago   still  remains, 
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and  is  pre-eminenl  among  the  schools  for  the  blind   in 
Europe,  which  number  al  this  time  upwards  of  eighty. 

In  the  United  States  it  was  not  until  1832  that 
ilic  first  school  for  the  blind  was  opened  in  New  York 
City.  At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-eighl 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  two  in 
Canada,  one  in  Nova  Scotia,  one  in  Mexico;  while  in 
the  South  American  States  several  organizations  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  Thriving  schools  have  also  been 
formed  in  Australia.  Similar  efforts  are  being  made  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  with  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  these  countries  there  will  have  been  established  on 
every  continent,  and  in  almost  every  country,  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  enterprises  of  modern  civilization. 

In  connection  with  the  wide  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  the  invention  of  a  suitable  appa- 
ratus and  the  formation  of  a  permanent  literature  in 
such  form  as  to  be  available  to  all  blind  persons  eligible 
to  receive  school  instruction,  have  from  the  first  been 
regarded  as  objects  of  the  highest  importance. 

Much  has  been  done  in  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try in  this  direction  by  both  private  and  public  enter- 
prise. 

But  the  highest  recognition  ever  given  to  this 
work  of  educating  the  blind,  and  the  most  valuable 
contribution  ever  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
on,  are  embodied  in  an  act  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  established  a  permanent 
fund,  the  annual  interest  on  which,  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  several 
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Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
form  of  books  and  apparatus  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
blind.  The  passage  of  the  act  making  this  grant,  the 
wisdom  of  which  was  conceded  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous voice  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  brought 
about  by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  blind,  through  a  committee,  consisting  of  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  of  Kentucky;  F.  D.  Morrison,  of  Mary- 
land; W.  D.  Williams,  of  Georgia;  Wm.  Chapin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wm.  B.  Wait,  of  New  York.  The 
bill  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis, 
of  Kentucky,  to  whom  the  institutions  and  the  blind 
of  the  country  are  indebted  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

With  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  still  needs  to  be  done  in  the  United 
States  for  the  education  of  this  class,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  blind 
persons  of  school  age  in  each  State  in  1878,  by  esti- 
mate based  upon  the  census  returns  of  1870.  The 
table  also  shows  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
several  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  in 
1878,  according  to  the  information  at  hand  : 
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TABLE   No.  1. 


1878. 


Maine. .     

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetta  . . 
Rhode  Island  .  . 
Connecticut . . . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey     . . 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania  .  . 

Ohio 

Indiana  

Illino's 

Iowa*f 

Kansasf 

Nebraska 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


35 
15 

17 

92 

17 

27 

402 

52 

7 

336 

231 

293 

258 

90 

29 

7 

69 

111 

28 


hj 

M.TJ 

*s 

v.  "1 

5T 

5? 

3 

/ 

is 

•  2 

.129' 

64 

381 

94 

37 

71 

2 

28 

158 

41 

154 

66 

115 

39 

98 

37 

125 

138 

41 

140 

0 

0 

51 

73 

91 

81 

20 

70 

1878. 


Nevada    3 

Oregonf 7 

California I     70 

Missouri..   |  231 

Kentucky 213 

West  Virginia.  ...      31 

Virginia 101 

Maryland  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    130 
North  Carolina...    151 

Tennessee I  148 

Arkansas 101 

Texas 73 

Louisiana   67 

Mississippi J     85 

Alabama 112 

Georgia 140 

South  Carolina.. . I     57 
Florida j     20 


c'  - 


0  0 

11  150 

33  47 

107  46 

85  39 

20  64 

37  36 

73  56 

52  34 

58  37 


43 
65 
22 
35 
13 
54 
33 
0 


42 
88 
32 
41 
11 
38 
57 
0 


The  period  during  which  the  blind  may  properly 
be  received  into  schools  designed  for  their  instruction 
may  be  said  to  be  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty 
years.  In  some  cases,  only  those  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  sixteen  are  deemed  eligible,  while  in  one 
State  children  at  six  and  adults  upwards  of  forty  years 
of  age  are  received  as  pupils. 

For  the  purpose,  however,  of  showing  approxi- 
mately the  extent  to  which  the  blind  children  of  the 
several  Slates  have  been  provided  with  educational 
advantages,  I  shall  assume  the  number  requiring  such 


*  The  age  of  pupils  at  admission  ranged  from  6  to  42  years. 

■f-  In  these  States  the  number  receiving  instruction  in  1878  exceeded 
the  number  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years.  The  exeess  in 
these  cases  is  made  up  of  Ihose  under  ten,  or  over  twenty  years  of  age. 
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provision  to  be  those  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty  years ;  accordingly,  it  appears  that  the  per- 
centage of  this  number  who  were  receiving  instruction 
in  each  of  the  several  States  in  1878  was  as  follows : 

TABLE   No.  2. 


PER  CENT. 


Maine 32 

New  Hampshire. : 60 

Vermont 42 

Massachusetts*. 138 

Rhode  Island 00 

Connecticut 52 

Average  for  New  England. ...  64 

Illin  >is 3? 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 81 

Nevada 

California 47 

Kentucky 39 

Virginia    36 

North  Carolina 52 

Tennessee 58 

Texas 65 

Mississippi 35 

Georgia .     54 


PER  CENT 


Florida 

New  York 94 

New  Jersey 71 

Delaware 28 

Pennsylvania 41 

Ohio 66 

Indiana 39 

Iowa* •.  .  .  188 

Kansas* 140 

Michigan 73 

Minnesota 70 

Oregon* 150 

Maryland 46 

West  Virginia . .  64 

Maryland  and  Dist.  Columbia.  73 

Arkansas 43 

Louisiana 22 

Alabama 13 

South  Carolina 33 


Excluding  the  small  percentage  of  those  of  school 
age  who  are  mentally  or  physically  disqualified,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  still  many  young  blind  persons 
growing  up  in  ignorance ;  and  it  is  important  that 
means  should  be  provided  for  seeking  them  out  and 
bringing  them  under  educational  training  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  blind 
child  may  be  sent  to  the  schools  for  the  seeing.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  may  be  sent  to  such  schools,  but  to  what 
purpose  ?  There  are  some  benefits  which  may  be 
derived  by  a  blind  child  from  associating  with  seeing 
children  in  a  seeing  school,  and  the  converse  of  this 


*  See  Note  (f)  on  preceding  page. 
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proposition  is  equally  true.  Bui  no  one  would  think 
for  a  moment  of  sending  ;i  seeing  child  to  a  school  for 
ihf  blind,  no  mallei-  how  beneficial  mighl  be  the  oral 
teaching,  the  mental  exercises,  or  the  discipline;  and 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  routine  managemenl  and 
appliances  of  seeing  schools,  and  with  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  learning  therein  pursued,  and  who  is  at 
all  conversant  with  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  the  blind,  well  knows  that  it  would  be  neither 
feasible  nor  wise  to  attempt  the  co-education  of  seeing 
and  blind  children.  Whatever  may  be  the  benefits 
which  may  accrue  to  a  blind  child  from  attending  a 
seeing  school,  it  cannot  be  that  he  should  attend  such 
a  school  from  first  to  last  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

From  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  such  a  course 
might  be  pursued,  with  suitable  facilities,  with  good 
results.  For  certain  purposes,  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances as  to  means  and  helps,  a  course  of  study  in 
the  high  school  or  college  for  the  seeing,  may  be  taken 
with  success,  after  the  course  at  the  special  school  has 
been  completed. 

But  for  the  great  mass  of  blind  children  education 
can  never  be  provided  except  in  special  schools.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Moldenhower,  the  able  Superintendent  ot 
the  Institute  at  (  'opeiihagen,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Educators  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Paris  in  1*78, 
says:  "Can  the  blind  be  educated  in  schools  for  the 
seeing?  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  better  for  the  blind 
to  frequent  during  some  years  such  a  school,  in  order 
to  learn  1o  live  among  the  seeino-,  and  so  to  be  prepared 
lor  "Me  in  the  world.       I  Jul   it   is  evident   that   the  educa- 
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tion  of  a  blind  child  could  not  be  so  complete  in  such 
a  school  as  in  an  institution  where  everything  is  di- 
rected towards  supplying  the  loss  of  sight ;  and  as  to 
the  supposed  advantages  of  living  in  the  midst  of  seeing 
children,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  illusion. 

"  In  a  class  of  seeing  children,  the  blind  child  is 
isolated.  He  has  not  the  same  basis  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  as  the  seeing,  and  consequently  the 
necessary  point  of  comparison  is  wanting  for  both  the 
pupil  and  the.  teacher,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  progress 
of  the  former.  The  situation  of  a  blind  child  in  a  school 
for  the  seeing  is  too  abnormal  to  allow  of  his  develop- 
ing in  what  is  a  normal  manner  for  him,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  render  him  capable  of  living  in  the  world,  and 
gaining  his  bread  by  his  labor.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  an  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  child  deprived  of 
sight  lives  with  those  like  himself,  which  gives  him  the 
same  fundamental  conditions  of  a  normal  development, 
as  is  given  to  the  seeing  in  the  ordinary  school. 

"  Hence  I  say,  with  M.  Gaudet,  the  former  worthy 
Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  young  blind 
in  Paris,  '  that  attendance  by  the  blind  at  the  schools 
for  the  seeing  is  only  a  matter  of  convenience  and  not 
of  preference.' " 

RESULTS    OF    EDUCATION. 

A  school  is  the  medium  by  which  the  forces  of 
education  are  put  into  operation  and  exerted  upon  the 
mind  and  character  of  those  who  are  committed  to  its 
care.  It  has  no  power  to  confer  upon  the  pupil  either 
intellect  or  the  essential  elements  of  character.     These 
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arc  the  endowments  of  nature.  Education  serves  to 
develop  and  put  into  effective  use  the  mental  faculties 
and  physical  powers,  to  correcl  bad  habits,  to  restrain 
and,  if  possible,  to  eradicate  such  traits  of  character  as 
arc  evil,  and  to  mould  and  confirm  such  as  arc  good. 
When  every  reasonable  efForl  has  been  made,  with  all 
patience  and  within  reasonable  limits  of  time,  to  pro- 
duce these  results,  the  obligation  of  the  school  to  the 
pupil  and  the  community  ceases. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  influence  of  evnv 
school  will  be  seen  in  the  usefulness  and  improved 
social  condition  of  its  pupils  in  afterlife;  and  yet  no 
school  is  responsible  for  the  ill  successor  had  behavior 
of  those  whom  it  has  instructed. 

It  dispenses  its  benefits  equally  to  all,  but  who 
can  say  what  the  future  of  those1  who  receive  will 
bring  forth  I 

Opportunities  are  seized  and  improved  by  some  ; 
by  others  they  are  misapplied  or  recklessly  squan- 
dered. 

The  same  gift  of  knowledge  may  be  well  use. I. 
may  remain  unused,  or  be  misused.  If  well  used, 
prosperity  is  the  result  :  it'  unused  or  misused,  waste. 
dependence,  degradation  and  vice  are  the  necessary 
consequences. 

With  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practical 
effects  of  education,  as  shown  by  tin;  pursuits  of  tie 
blind  in  after  life,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  lie 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to 
collect  statistics.  The  resull  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement  of  the  occupations  pursued  by  blind  persons, 
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educated  in  American  schools  for  the   blind,  and  the 
number  engaged  in  each  : 

TABLE  No.  3. 

Superintendents  of  institutions  for  the  blind 16 

Superintendents  of  orphan  asylums 6 

Teacheis  of  literature  in  schools  other  than  for  the  blind.  49 

.  Teachers  of  literature  or  music  in  schools  for  the  blind. .  115 

Otherwise  employed  in  schools  for  the  blind 39 

Teachers  in  public  schools 13 

Students  attending  college  or  theologinal  seminary 10 

Graduates  from  colleges  and  theological  seminaries 18 

Ministers 36 

Studying  or  practicing  law 5 

Justice  of  the  peace 1 

Editors 2 

Authors. 17 

Publishers 8 

Agents  and  lecturers .    70 

Teachers  of  music  elsewhere  than  at  institutions   .  .* 463 

Church  organists 88 

Piano  tuners 125 

Composers  and  publishers  of  music 14 

Teachers  of  handicraft  in  institutions 20 

Engaged  in  manufacturing    305 

Working  at  handicraft „ 702 

Storekeeping  and  trading 269 

Owning  ar.d  managing  real  estate 59 

Sawing  and  lumbering 7 

Farmers 59 

Teachers  and  operators  of  knitting  machines  3 

Employed  by  sewing  machine  companies 2 

Hotel-keeper. 1 

Housekeepers 205 

Insurance  brokers 2 

Newspaper  venders 7 

Physicians  and  medical  students 6 

Stock  operator 1 

Dealers  in  musical  instruments 6 

Carpenter 1 

Employed  in  printing  office 2 

Employed  in  sash  and  blind  factory 1 
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Florist 

Switch  teuders 

Cabinet  makers 

Mail  contractors  and  carriers. 

Assistant  in  restaurant 

Sailor  and  cook 

Horse  dealers 

Usefully  employed  at  home. . . 


1 

1 

u 

000 


The  information  here  given  shows  that  there  is  ;i 
wide  range  of  pursuits  in  which  the  educated  blind 
may  promote  their  own  welfare,  and  also  contribute  1  < > 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  society. 

It  also  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the  good 
accomplished  by  institutions  founded  for  the  special 
training  of  the  blind. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  positive  evidence  that  edu- 
cation ameliorates  the  condition  of  the  blind  by  fitting 
them  for  the  domestic  circle  and  for  social  life,  and  by 
opening  to  them  the  path  to  business  pursuits,  there  i> 
also  evidence  to  be  derived  from  facts  concerning  the 
coudition  of  the  dependent  blind  in  the  alms-houses 
of  this  State,  a  census  of  which  I  have  just  completed. 

On  October  31st,  1879,  the  number  of  blind  per- 
sons in  the  alms-houses  of  the  State  was  as  follows  : 


Albany .       5 

Allegheny 1 

Broome  7 

Cattaraugus. 

Chenango 4 

Caj  uga       

Ohatauqua 

Chemung   

Clinton   

Columbia 

Cortland ... 

Delaware  

Duchess  

Erie • 

!  Bses 


Franklin 

Fultou 

Greene 

Ccii'  see 

Herkimer   

Jefferson 

Kings  

Lewis 

Livingston 

.Madison 

Monroe ...      IS 

Montgomery 5 

New  York  " Ill 

Niagara 3 

Oneida 9 
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Onondaga 7 

Ontario 2 

Orange 6 

Orleans  4 

Oswego 3 

Otsego 1 

Putnam 2 

Queens ....  3 

Rensselaer 2 

Richmond 1 

Rocfeland 1 

Saratoga 3 

Seneca  

Shoharie 1 


Schenectady 3 

Suffolk 2 

Sullivan 2 

Steuben 3 

St.  Lawrence 5 

Tioga    

Tompkins 1 

Ulster  8 

Warren 3 

Washington 3 

Wayne 1 

Westchester 3 

Wyoming  . . 1 

Yates 2 


The  age  at  which  sight  was  lost  in  these  cases 
was  as  follows: 


At  birth 14  or  4.5  per 

Between  1  and  10  years  of  age 9  "  2  9 

10  "  20     "     14  "  4  5 

20  "  30     "    ' 30  "  9.7 

30  "  40     "     44  "  14.4 

40  "  50     "     53  "  17.2 

50  "  60     "     57  "  18.5 

60  "  70     "     46  "  15.2 

70  "  80     "     26  "  8  6 

80  "  90     "     14  "  4.5 


cent 


307   100.0   " 

The  number  in  each  decade  of  life  is  as  follows 

Between  10  and  20  years  of  age 3  or  .9  per  ce:  t. 

20  "  30  "    12  "  3.9 

30  "  40  ,   "    22  "  7.2 

40  "  50  "    44  "  14.4 

50  "  60  "    64  "  20.9 

60  "  70  "    69  "  22.2 

"   70  "  80  "    66  "  21.7 

80  "  90  "    23  "  7.5 

90  "  100  '     4  "  1.3 


807  100.0 


21    ' 

'  63 

20   ' 

'  6  5 

?4   ' 

'  7.8 

17   ' 

•  5.2 

11    ' 

'  3.7 

16   ' 

'  53 

8  ' 

'  2.7 

14   ' 

'  4.5 
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The  period  of  attendance  al  schools  for  the  seeing 
before  loss  of  sighl  was  as  follows: 

Number  who  attended  1  year  ....   10  or  3.2  pel  i 

2  years   18  "  4.3 

3  -  

4  "  

5  "  

6  "  

7  ••  

"  •'         8     "  

9  "  

10  •'  

11  '•  

12  '•  2  "     .7 

13  "  

"       14      "     3   "     .9 

Average  period  of  attendance 5.5  ye;u  - 

Number  who  never  attended  any  school.   159  or  51.8  per  cent, 
of  the  whole. 

The  period  of  attendance  at  some  school  for  the 
blind  was  as  follows: 

Number  who  attended  1  year 

*          "          •'         2  years 3 

3  "     1 

4  "     5 

5  "     2 

6  •'     4 

7  "     3 

8  "     

9  "     2 

"          ■'       10      "     1 

Number  who  attended  some  school  for  the  blind.  21  or  6.8  per 

cent,  of  the  whole. 
Average  period  of  attendance  at  school  for  the  blind  4.9  yei 

The  number  who  attended  hotli  schools  for  the 
seeing  and  schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  period  of 
attendance,  was  as  follows: 
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1  attended  school  for  seeing  1  year,  for  blind  4  years,  total  5  years. 

t        „  ..        »<        <>      i    «       ><        «    6     "         "7  " 

x        «  ,<        u        u      2    "        "        "     5      "         "7  " 

x        I.  .<        «        »      i     "        «        '■     9      "         "  10  " 

1,  ,.  l(  „  u  7  U  M  .«  3  .1  .<      1Q  " 

j        u  .<        .i        «      6     "        "      •  "    4      "  "  10  " 

1        •«  "        "        "      5     "        •'        "     6      "  "  11  " 

j         ,.  u        .<        «      9     <i        »        »    2      "  "  11  " 

j        ,.  ..        u        .<      2     "        "        "     9      "  '•  11  " 

x        .-,  «        «        u     10     .i        «        »    2      "  "  12  <l 

Average  period  of  attendance  at  school  for  seeing 4.3  " 

<  «  "  "        "        "    blind 4.5  " 

"  "  "        "        "    both 8.8  " 

The  occupations  of  the  146  male  blind  persons 
before  losing  sight  were  as  follows: 


Artist  1 

Baker 1 

Blacksmiths 4 


Butcher    . . 
Boatman . 
Contractor . 
Carpenters . 
Cloth  presser . 


1 

1 

1 

2 

.".'.'.'.""'.!.!  i 

Coopers 2 

1 

1 

1 

18 

1 

1 

76 

1 


Clerk 

Drover  

Druggist  ...:.. 

Farmers 

Fireman 

Hostler 

Laborers 

Letter  carrier.. 

Masons 4 


Mintr 

Oysterman 

Painter 

Plasterer    

Peddler 

Quarrymen 

Sailors : 2 

Stone  cutters 3 

Soldier 1 

Ship  carpenter 1 

Sail  maker 1 

Tinsmiths 2 

Tailors 4 

Teamsters 3 

Watchmen 2 

Weaver 1 

Watch  maker 1 

Total 146 


The  occupations  of  the  121  blind  females  in  the 
same  alms-houses  was  as  follows: 

Artificial  flower  maker 1 

Housework 109 

Seamstresses 9 

Type  rubber : 1 

Wool  sorter : .  1 


121 
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Of  the  307  blind  inmates  of  almshouses  October 
30th,  1879,  267,  or  86.8  per  cent.,  are  sel  down  as 
having  pursued  some  useful  or  skilled  occupation 
before  losing  their  sight.  Of  t lie  remaining  (40)  who 
arc  said  to  have  had  no  occupation,  3  arc  insane, 
and  37  were  either  born  blind  or  lost  sight  before 
arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  hence  had 
not  the  same  opportunity  to  acquire  an  occupation  as 
the  others  had. 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1878,  the 
number  of  paupers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  exclusive 
of  the  blind,  was  12,311.  Of  this  number  1,447  had 
learned  to  read  ;  2,384  could  read  and  write,  and  2,91  8 
had  received  a  fair  education. 

Here  we  find,  that  6,749,  or  54.8  per  cent,  of  all 
these  sighted  paupers,  had  been  the  recipients  of  in- 
struction, and  had  become  paupers,  notwithstanding 
the  benefits  which  the  education  of  the  seeing  schools 
have  superadded  to  the  natural  advantages  of  sight. 

Of  the  307  blind  paupers  in  1879,  159,  or  51.8 
per  cent.,  had  attended  schools  for  the  seeing  during 
their  years  of  sight,  and  21,  or  6.8  per  cent.,  had  at- 
tended schools  for  the  blind — making  a  total  of  58.8 
per  cent,  who  had  received  instruction  at  school. 

(  )f  the  blind  who  had  attended  seeing  schools,  one 
was  also  deaf  and  dumb  ;  three  were  insane,  and  sonic 
are  known  to  have  been  intemperate  or  suffering  from 
other  causes  of  dependence  which  would  account  for 
their  pauperized  situation.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  number  of  blind  paupers  who  had  attended  school 
was  58.8  per  cent,  of  all:  and  the  corresponding  class 
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of  sighted  paupers  was  54.8  per  cent,  of  all.  Although 
the  difference  is  small,  still  it  is  apparent  that  blind- 
ness, unaccompanied  by  any  other  physical  infirmity, 
or  by  mental  disorder  or  vicious  habits,  strongly  tends 
to  render  dependent  those  who  are  afflicted  by  it. 

.  From  inquiry  concerning  the  antecedents  and 
mental  and  other  characteristics  of  the  21  blind  in- 
mates of  alms-houses,  9  of  whom  have  been  taught  in 
schools  for  the  blind  only,  and  12  in  both  classes  of 
schools;  it  appears  that  9  had  been  inmates  of  alms- 
houses before  entering  a  school  for  the  blind ;  and  of 
these,  6  were  full  orphans,  1  was  half-orphan,  and  2 
had  been  abandoned.  Of  the  others,  2  were  half 
orphans,  1  having  been  abandoned  ;  2  were  known  to 
have  had  intemperate  parents,  the  transmitted  effects 
of  which  were  very  apparent ;  6  exhibited  vicious  ten- 
dencies of  a  well-marked  character ;  2  were  feeble- 
minded almost  to  idiocy,  and  6  were  mediocre  and 
evil-disposed. 

Even  if  these  21  had  retained  their  sight,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  16  of  the  number  would  even- 
tually have  become  dependent,  through  hereditary 
degradation  and  other  causes ;  and  yet  a  school  for 
the  blind  was  the  only  means  by  which  an  attempt  to 
rescue  these  unfortunates  could  be  made.  The  first 
class  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  upon  whom 
the  beneficent  influence  of  education  was  systematic- 
ally exerted,  was  composed  of  children  who  had  been 
left  to  the  care  of  public  charity  by  early  orphanage. 

Since  then,  forty-eight  years  have  elapsed.  Some 
of  the  number  are  still   living;    one  of  whom,  after 
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an  unpromising  pupilage,  quickly  relapsed  into  the 
state  -it'  dependence  from  which  he  was  taken,  and 
is  to-day  an  inmate  of  the  alms-house.  Another  gave 
promise  of  a  better  future.  He  has  attained  places 
both  honorable  and  responsible — has  been  useful  in 
every  community  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  has  the 
respe  ■'  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

By  means  of  this  Institution,  the  youthful  years 
of  both  were  invested  with  good  influences,  and  with 
every  available  advantage.  With  the  aid  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  by  the  proper  use  of  its  advantages,  one 
was  enabled  to  adorn  his  life  with  usefulness  ;  while 
without  it,  there  would  have  been  no  escape  from 
dependence,  and  he  would  have  been  a  helpless,  though 
unwilling,  sharer  in  the  hopeless  estate  of  the  other. 

In  the  work  of  education  the  apparent  result  in 
unpromising  cases  may  not  compensate  the  effort. 
Nevertheless,  no  child  should  be  yielded  up  to  a  life  ol 
dependence  without  an  effort  to  rescue  it  therefrom, 
care  being  taken  that  the  means  employed  are  neither 
too  limited  nor  too  lavish. 

Blind  persons  are  not  the  only  ones  who  become 
dependent,  notwithstanding  the  benefits  of  education 
conferred  upon  them. 

Of  the  9,')')-  seeing  paupers  over  lii  years  of  age 
in  the  State  in  1878,  629  had  followed  agricultural 
pursuits;  1 ,421  were  mechanics  ;  185  came  from  the 
commercial  walks  of  life,  and  100  were  professional 
men:  while  5,0M0  had  engaged  in  various  kinds  of 
labor — making  a  total  of  8,274,  or   more   than   87  per 
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cent.,  who,  in  spite  of  their  sight,  skill  or  learning, 
have  still  become  dependents. 

By  reference  to  table  No.  3  it  is  seen  that  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  schools  for  the  blind 
59  became  farmers  ;  11  were  students  or  practitioners 
of  law  or  medicine ;  one  was  a  justice  of  the  pence, 
and  a  large  number  were  engaged  in  teaching  and  in 
other  pursuits  requiring  a  high  order  of  intelligence 
and  ability  and  good  social  qualities 

The  contrast  is  striking  In  one  direction  we  see 
a  stream  of  sighted  men  abandoning  their  labor  in  the 
field,  the  workshop,  the  store  or  counting-room,  or 
their  practice  in  medicine,  law  or  other  profession,  and 
pouring  into  the  stagnant  pool  of  pauperism.  In  the 
other,  we  see  a  stream  of  persons,  mostly  children,  and 
already  defective,  seeking  education  in  these  special 
schools,  and  then  going  out  to  become  the  owners  of 
land  and  successful  farmers ;  to  organize  industry  and 
to  employ  sighted  labor ;  to  become  teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers  or  clergymen,  and  to  engage  in  many  other 
pursuits  in  business  or  domestic  life. 

More  than  1,200  persons  have  been  instructed 
and  have  gone  out  from  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
in  this  State,  only  21  of  whom  were  found  to  be  in 
alms-houses  on.  the  30th  of  October,  1879. 

Such  facts  give  great  force  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Chari- 
ties upon  this  subject.  They  say:  "As  observation 
shows  that  educated  blind  persons  seldom  become  a 
public  charge,  it  would  seem  important,  not  only  in  its 
social  bearings,  but  as  a  question  of  political  economy. 
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to  bring  as  many  of  the  blind  as  practicable  under  propt  r 
educational  training." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  blindness  is  not 
a  cause  of  dependence.     This  affliction  is  verydepres 

tag  in  its  cll'ccls,  especially  upon  those  who  h  se  their 
Bighl  in  adult  life.  In  the  ease  of  children,  blin dm 
has  a  repressing  rather  than  a  depressing  effect,  so 
that  the  faculties  are  confined  and  canno  expand,  nor 
be  controlled  or  utilized,  until  education  obviates  the 
hindrance  and  affords  scope  for  their  free  and  well- 
regulated  action. 

Special  schools  are  the  only  hope  of  the  young- 
blind  of  our  country. 

Upon  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life,  the 
effect  is  both  depressing  and  repressing — sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  entire  disqualification.  While  no  need- 
ful provision  for  the  instruction  of  blind  children  should 
be  withheld,  it  is  also  true  that  both  private  and  public 
philanthropy  should  be  exercised,  in  wise  and  prudent 
ways,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  adult  class. 

Upon  this  point,  I  again  quote  from  a  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  After  reviewing  some 
statistics  similar  to  those  herein  given,  they  say:  "It 
would  seem  that  other  than  these  (educational)  insti- 
tutions should  be  provided  for  the  custody  and  ear.'  of 
the  adult  blind,  and  such  as  are  unsuited  for  the  educa- 
tional institutions." 

There  are  three  fundamental  principles  which 
should  never  be  waived,  ignored  or  violated,  in  pro- 
viding for  or  aiding  those  who  have  passed  the  limits 
of  school  age  : 
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First — As  the  schools  for  the  young  blind  seek 
to  prepare  them  for  usefulness,  and  to  incite  them  to 
activity  and  self-helpfulness,  every  effort  to  aid  and 
encourage  them  should  be  supplemental  to  the  work 
of  the  schools,  and  such  as  will  tend  to  make  them 
industrious  and  self-reliant.  Special  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  this  portion  of  a  defective  class  useful; 
and  care  must  be  exercised  that  this  object  be  not 
defeated  by  holding  out  incentives  to  dependence, 
rather  than  to  usefulness. 

Second — In  the  order  of  nature,  all  the  defective 
classes  are  distributed  quite  evenly  among  the  entire 
population.  This  should  be  recognized  as  the  normal 
condition  of  these  classes  in  society,  and  distributive 
aid  should  be  practiced  in  all  possible  cases  as  the 
most  economical  and  most  beneficial  method  of  afford- 
ing assistance,  because  it  meets  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual, while  at  the  same  time  it  harmonizes  with  the 
natural  constitution  of  society. 

Third — The  congregate  system  should  be  adopted 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  educational,  reformatory, 
or  curative  measures,  or  when  no  safe,  suitable  and 
comfortable  station  in  society  can  be  provided  for  the 
beneficiary.  In  such  cases,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  congregate  plan,  in  order  to  insure  safe  custody 
and  the  administration  of  proper  care. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  instruction  remains  essentially  the 
same    as    heretofore.     The   teachers    have    performed 
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their  work,  which  is  of  paramounl  importance,  with 
ability  and  effectiveness.  The  progress  of  the  pupils 
has  been  satisfactory,  and,  in  general,  their  conducl 
has  been  such  as  to  deserve  commendation. 

The  facilities  in  the  tuning  department  have  been 
increased.  The  New  York  Point  System  of  Musical 
Notation  is  in  general  use,  and  is  indispensable.  The 
formation  of  a  library  of  music  in  this  system  is 
steadily  progressing.  It  is  my  purpose  to  persevere 
in  this  work  and  to  secure  a  library  of  standard  music 
both  elemental  and  advanced,  practical  and  theoretical 
which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  general  use  of  the  school 
and  also  be  available  to  blind  teachers  of  music  every- 
where. 

Our  display  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  American 
Institute  attracted  much  attention,  and  served  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  methods  and  results  of  our  work, 
and  also  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  educating 
blind  children. 

Annexed  hereto  is  a  statement  which  shows  the 
workings  of  the  Industrial  Department  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1879. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


WILLIAM    B.   WAIT, 

Superintendent. 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS. 


MALES. 

AGER,  HARRY  0. 

BYRNE,  THOMAS 
BARR.  JAMES 
BARRY,  JOHN 
BLISS.  Wil. 1.1AM 
BELFORD,  THOMAS 
BORTHMAN.  EDWARD 

3S,  (Ml  AH  !.!•:> 
BEECHER.  FRANCIS  J. 
BURNS     : 
BROOKS,  SAMUEL 
BROWN,  JOHN  J. 
BURKE,  .1  \ 
BLAKE,  JOHN 
BLISS,  .K'HX 
BEINER.  HENRY  W.  K. 

CONOD.  EDWARD 
CORCORAN,  JOHN 
COFFIE.  HENRY 
CONNELLY,  JAMES 
COSTELLO.  WI  l.l.l  AM 
COSTELLO.  TlloMAS 
COWAN,  JOHN 

DA  BEAR,  SOLOMON 
DALEY,  SAMUEL 
DONNELLY,  HUGH 
;OHOE,  EDWARD  J. 

FIRTH.  OBED  A. 
FRICKE,  JOHN 
FISCHER,  OTTO  C 

GARDINIER.  ALBERT 
GRi  iWNY,  JAMES 
GRAHAM.  JOHN  F. 

HUGHES.  EDWARD 
HEARD.  PHINIAS  C. 
HEBERT,  HENRY  B. 
HAIIX,  JOSEPH 
HARRING,  WIL  1.1AM    1 


HINT,  EDWARD  A. 
HARRING,  PATRICK 
HURLEY.  JOHN 
HAZELTON,  WILLIAM 
RACKET,  STEPHEN 
HETNER    GEORGE  W. 

JOHNSON,  WILLIAM  II. 


EROTLENTHA 
KLEIN,  ALFRED 


II.  A. 


LUBBIN.  CHARLES  A. 
LINSSEN,  C.  C. 
LOONEY,  JOHN  W. 
LARKIN,  WALLACE 
LUCAS,  JolIN  F. 
LYoXS.  CHARLES  V. 
LINDNER,  JACOB 

MOORE,  W.  F. 
MATTHEWS.  Til  "MAS 
McFARLAND,  HARRY  D. 
MEAD,  WILLIAM   G. 
M1ERS0N,  HENRY 
MoGUIRE,  JOSEPH 
MURPHY,  GEORGE 
MULL1NS,  WILLIAM  II. 
McDUFF,  JAMES  11. 
MAlloNV,  JAMES 

musler,  john 
mulgrew,  john  w. 
Mccarty,  william 

MoGHAN,  PETER 
MOSHER,  EDWARD  A. 
MoDONALD,  JAMES  •'■ 

Nlt'llol.S,  JOHN  W. 

O'KANE.  SIMON 
O'DWYER,  GEORGE 
OSTER.  HENRY 
O'BRIEN,  MICHAEL 
O'KEEFE.  AUGUSTUS  V. 
O'DONNELL  THOJJ  \s  B 
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PARKER,  HENRY  P. 
PROVOST,  AARON 
PAYNE,  CHARLES 

ROGERS,  JOSEPH 
RINN,  TERRENCE  P. 
RAY,  CHARLES  C. 
ROGERS,  EDWARD  A. 
REIHER,  LOUIS 
ROBINSON,  WILLIAM 
REILLY,  MICHAEL 
REGNER,  WILLIAM 
ROWE,  LESLIE 

SKALLON,  JAMES 
STANTON,  THOMAS 
SATTLER,  JOHN 
SCHATT,  WILLIAM 
SCHWEICH,  FRANZ  J. 
SMITH.  JOHN  W. 
SCULLEY  BENJAMIN  F. 
SCHAFEEL,  HENRY  L. 
STRICKLAND.  HOLMES 
SWINT,  MICHAEL 
STERN,  k  JULIUS 

THOMPSON,  THOMAS  M. 

WORTMAN,  JESSE 
WILSON,  GEORGE 
WOLVEN.  FRANKLIN 
WILLOW  STEPHEN  F. 
WESTBROOK,  EDWARD  M. 

YANOWITZ,  ADOLPH 

ZAISS.  ALFRED 
ZIMMERMAN,  ADAM 


TEMALES 

ARMOUR,  ELIZABETH 

BARRETT,  JULIA 
BOLLARD,   MARGARET 
BOLGER,  HENRIETTA 
BLISS,  BARBARA 
BERGEN,  CATHARINE  E. 
BUTTEL,  GRETCHEN 
BEREAN,  ADELLA  G. 
BUCK  ALE  W,  IRENE 
BURMANN,  P. 
BAILEY,  SARAH 

CRAWFORD,  MARY   E. 
COFFEY,  MARGARET 


CADDOO,  ISABELLA 
COLLINS,  MARY 
CREAGLE,  GERTRUDE  M. 
CASEY,  ELIZABETH 
CAMERON,  MARGARET 
CORBETT,  MARY  J.j 

DORIS,  ELLEN 
DONOVAN,  MARY 
DUFFY,  ELLEN 
DUNNER,  ELIZABETH 
DOWDALL,  MARY  C. 
DURGAN.  CHLOE  C.  ' 
DEARINE,  IDA  L. 
DONOHOE,  MARIA  A. 

EISENSCHMIDT.  CLARA 
EDDY,  JESSIE  M. 

FICHTEL,  AMELIA  D. 
FLYNN,  ELIZABETH- 
FLINT,  ELLEN 
FRANCIS,  MARGARET   A. 
FOLEY,  ROSE  ELLA 

GRIESHABER,  ELIZABETH 
GINGER,  ELIZABETH  S. 
GLENNY,  MINNIE 
GORMAN,  MARY 
GILL1S,  LUCY 

HICKS,  SUSAN  W. 
HENDERSON,  MINNIE 
HURST.  ADA 
I    HENNESSY,  MARGARET 
HETZEL,  ANNIE 
HENNESSY.  ELIZABETH  T. 
HOLLEY,  CATHERINE  F. 
HILTON,  ESTHER  A. 
HAYES,  FRANCES  H. 
HELLMUND.  ALWEINE 
HORTON,  AGNES  R. 
HOGAN.  MARY  E. 
HANCOCK,  IDA 

JOHNSON,  DELIA  M. 
JACKSON,  ISADORE 
JANICKE,  ANNIE  M.  C. 

KELLY,  ELIZABETH 
KAUFFUNGER,  ROSA  L. 

LENT,  JOSEPHINE 
LOWE.  EMMA 
LOCHMOND,  ROSA 
LAZARUS,  MARY 
LYONS,  MARY 
LANTHIER,  EMILY 
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MURPHY,  ELLEN  T. 
MEYEE    i'i;  LNCES  B. 
MINER,  MAR? 
McM  \M  \X  ANNIE 
MULLANE.  ELLEN 
MCI, I. AW.  DORENDA 

mulholland,  emily 
malone.  mart 
Mcdonald,  alice  c. 

MARTIN,   HARRIET 
MURTHA,  A  XX  A 
McGUIRE    A  XX  IK 
MANNING,  M  LRGARET 
MENTER,  CATHERINE 
MILLER,  AMELIA 
MULHOLL  \XI\  MARY  R. 

NOLAN,   A  XX 
NEWMAN,  JENNIE 
NEVLNS,  PHOEBE  A. 

O'NEILL  CA  CHERINE 
O'HALLORAN.  ELIZABETH 
O'KEEFE.  CATHERINE 
O'NEILL   MARY 

PARKINSON,  ANNIE   E. 
PURDY,  SUSIE  V. 
PPISTER    ELIZA 

PRICK.  KM  MA 


RUSSELL,  IIAXXuKAII 
ROBINSON.  ELIZABETH 
REGAN,  JULIA 

SHEA,  MARGARET 
SMI  I'll.  MAIM'   A  XX 
STEPHENS,  M  \i:Y  E. 
SMITH.  MARGARET  A. 
SCHLOSSER,  CATHERINE 
SCHAEPER,  MATILDA 
s  ANDERSON,  A  XX  II-: 
STANTON,  CATHERINE  K. 
STROBEL,  ELLEN 
STEWART,  FRANCES  E. 
STAAB,  SOPHIA 

TURNER,  KM  MA 

VASSAR,  MARY  ANN 

WHITE,  ABIGAIL 
WALLEN,  LILLIAN 

AVI  U.I  A  MS.  MARGARET 
AY Y ATI',  PREDERICA 
WRIGHT,  ELEANORA 
WEBBER,  ANGELINE 

YOUNG,  FAY  M. 
YOUNG,  JANETTE  E. 
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FOKM  OF  A  BEQUEST 


TO   THE 


NEW    YORK   INSTITUTION    FOR   THE   BLIND. 


I  bequeath  to  my  executors  the  sum  of  dollars, 

in  trust,  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  person  who,  when  the 
same  shall  be  payable,  shall  act  as  Treasurer  to  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  said  Institution,  and  under  its  direction. 
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have  not  known  ;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them." — IsAixn  xlii,  16. 
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Chandler  Robbins,  Charles  E.  Strong, 
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The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing 
committees. 

The  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. — {By  Laws) 
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WILLIAM  B.  WAIT 

(FAMES  W.  (r.  CLEMENTS,  M.D. 
EDWARD  L.  BEADLE,  M.D.... 


.  .Superintend*  nt. 
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Teachers  in  the  Academical   Department. 

Stephen  Babcock,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Edson  L.  Smith,  Miss  Ida  E.  Sewell, 

Miss  L.  Carpenter,  Miss  M.  J.  Munroe, 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Robinson,  Miss  L.  A.  Rogers. 


Teachers    in    the   Musical    Department. 

Frederick  Henssleh Vocalization  and  Class  Singing. 

Frederick  Fielding Piano  Tuning. 

Miss  H.  A.  Babcock Piano,  Organ  and  Notation. 

Miss  Catherine  Connell  ..Piano. 

Miss  C.  E.  Dyer Piano  and  Organ. 

Miss  J.  K.  Whipple Piano  ami  Singing. 

Teachers    in    the    Industrial   Department. 

Warren  Waterbury Teacher  of  Mattress  Making. 

DANIEL  McClINTOCK Teacher  of  Chair    Caning. 

Miss  Anna  Sheridan  ......  Upholstress. 


Fancy- Work  Department 
Miss  L.  A.  Haskell, 
Miss  Annie  Hamlin,  Miss  HannahRodney, 

Miss  Maky  C.  Howes,  Miss  Ann  Cox, 

Mrs.  Mary  Ward. 


House  Department. 
Charles  A  Collord,  Steward. 
Matron  Assistant  Matron, 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hayes.  Miss  L.  A.  Haskell. 


Juvenile  Department. 

Miss  Annie  Hamlin,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Mrs.  Mary  Ward. 


Reception  Boom  and  Fancy  Work. 
Miss  L.  A.  Rogers, 
Miss  Alice  Hatchman,  Miss  Hannah  Rodney 


Hospital  Nurse. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Morgan. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  : 

The  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  respect- 
fully submit  their  report  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1880. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  year 
has  been  good.  One  death  has  occurred,  being  the 
first  which  has  taken  place  in  this  institution  within 
the  last  twelve  years.  The  report  of  the  Attending 
Physician,  which  is  hereto  annexed,  will  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils 
during  the  past  year. 

The  finances  of  the  Institution  have  been  care- 
fully and  faithfully  administered.  The  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  State  have,  by  strict  economy,  been 
sufficient,  with  the  receipts  of  the  Institution  from 
other  sources,  to  meet  its  current  expenses  during  the 
past  year. 

The  following  statemenl  of  the  moneys  received 
and  expended  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  !SSM. 
is  submitted  as  required  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  in  1873  : 
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Cash  on  hand  September  30th,  1879 $11,744  67 

Keceived  from  the  State  Appropriation  for  the  benefit 

of  this  Institution 45,948  49 

Received  from  other  sources 59,240  72 

Total  Receipts $105,189  21 

Expenditures. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages $22,965  97 

Provisions  and  Supplies 17,166  16 

Clothing 5,047  89 

Fuel 1,836  50 

Gas 728  50 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 5,819  45 

Traveling  Expenses 370  62 

Repairs  and  Improvements 6,992  07 

Music  and  Instruction 1,097  13 

Insurance 549  72 

Medicines  and  Medical  Supplies 31  00 

All  other  Ordinary  Expenses 4,253  15 

Total $66,858  16 

Extraordinary  Expenditures 42,647  01 

Total  Expenditures $109,505  17 


The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is  heretc 
annexed,  presents  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts  anc 
disbursements  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  dona 
tions  which  have  been  received  from  time  to  time,  u} 
to  September  30th,  1880: 

Opposite  each  amount  is  given  the  name  of  donor 

LEGACIES. 

Miles  R.  Burke $2,000  00 

Jane  Van  Cortlandt \ 300  00 

Isaac  Bullard 101  66 
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Elizabeth  Bayley $100  00 

John  Jacob  Astor 5,000  00 

William  Bean 500  00 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant 3,000  00 

John  Horsburgh 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Demilt 5,000  00 

Sarah  Demilt 2,000  00 

C.  D.  Betts 40  00 

Sarah  Penny 500  00 

Sarah  Bunee 500  00 

Elizabeth  Idley 196  00 

Samuel  S.  Howland 1,000  00 

"William  Howe 2,985  14 

Margaret  Fritz 100  00 

James  McBride 500  00 

Charles  E.  Cornell 521  96 

Charles  E.  Demming 50  00 

Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton 200  00 

W.  Brown 465  00 

Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 

Robert  J.  Murray 500  00 

Seth  Grosvenor 10,000  00 

Elijah  Withington 100  00 

Benjamin  P.  Butler 800  00 

Frissel  Fund 2,000  00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles 6,561  87 

Anson  G.  Phelps 5,675  68 

Thomas  Reilly 2,254  84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyl 100  00 

Thomas  Eglestou 2,000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley 100  00 

William  E.  Saunders 725  84 

Thomas  Eddy 1,027  50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue 1,000  00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlette 190  00 

Stephen  V.  Albro 428  57 

John  Penfold 470  00 

Madam  Jumel 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Steers 34  66 

Thomas  Garner 1,410  00 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Magee .' 534  00 

John  J.  Phelps 2,350  00 

Rebecca  Elting 100  00 
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Kegina  Horstem $250  00 

a.  Martens 500  00 

John  Alstyne.. 10,320  44 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley 5,984  83 

Benjamin  Nathan 1,000  00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor 6,151  94 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,804  00 

James  Peter  Van  Home 20,000  00 

Caleb  Swan 500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Scliermerhorn 10,000  00 

Henry  H.  Munsel 3,396  32 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne 5,000  00 

William  Dennistoun 11,892  11 

William  B.  Astor 5,000  00 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright 1,000  00 

George  T.  Hewlett  (Executor) 500  00 

Ephraim  Holbrook,  with  additional  premium  on  bonds.  39,458  16 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning 5,000  00 

Eliza  Mott : .  140  00 

Mary  M.  Colby 595  86 

D.  Marley 1,400  00 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30, 
1880,  there  was  invested  of  this  fund,  in  United  State 
bonds  and  New  York  City  stock,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand  dollars  at  their  par 
value,  for  which  was  paid  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  and  y4^- 
dollars.  The  residue  of  the  said  fund  has  been 
charged  as  investment  in  real  estate  and  improve- 
ments, it  having  been  expended  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  now  used  and  occupied  by  the  Institution, 
and  in  making  other  permanent  improvements  for  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  pupils. 

The  Managers  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
their  high  opinion  of  the  energy,  faithfulness  and  care 
with  which  Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  the  Superintendent 
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of  this  Institution,  has  discharged  his  onerous  duties, 
and  also  of  the  fidelity  of  the  employees  under  him. 

The  Manngers  respectfully  ask  from  your  Hon- 
orable Body  that  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  be  made  for  each  pupil  for  the  current 
year.  For  the  last  year  the  sum  allowed  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which,  with  the  funds  of  the 
Institution,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
support  and  education  of  each  pupil.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  year  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars.  This  was  made  at  the  time  when  the 
prices  of  provisions  and  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life 
were  less  expensive  than  they  now  are,  and  this  sum 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Institution,  and  support  and  educate  the  pupils 
in  a  manner  to  secure  to  them  the  full  advantages  of 
the  Institution.  They  respectfully  ask,  for  the  reasons 
a  hove  mentioned,  that  the  appropiation  for  the  next 
year  be  increased  from  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
to  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  tender  to  your  Hon- 
orable Body  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  generous  con- 
sideration and  cordial  support  which  this  Institution 
has  always  received,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  continued.  We  feel  that  our  work  is  a  good 
one,  and  deserves  all  aid  and  encouragement  from 
those  who  sympathize  with  the  helpless  and  friendless. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  President. 
T.  Bailey  Myers,  Secretary. 
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City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.  : 

Augustus  Schell,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn, 
saith :  That  he  is  President  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind ;  and  that  the  above  report,  signed 
by  him,  is  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  > 
day  of  January,  1881.  ) 

Hulburt  Peck, 

Notary  Public  (63),  N  Y.  Co. 
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To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen— -Your  Attending  Physician  would  pre- 
sent the  following  annual  report : 

We  have  to  note  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  the 
month  of  April.  The  first  intimation  of  the  disease 
came  from  a  female  pupil,  who,  returning  from  a  visit 
at  home  (where  they  had  the  disease),  sickened,  and 
from  this  case  we  record  thirteen,  all  of  an  intense 
type,  and,  with  one  exception,  confined  to  the  female 
pupils.  The  pupils  attacked  occupied  different  dormi- 
tories, and  frequented  various  parts  of  the  building,  yet, 
by  isolation  and  careful  disinfection,  resorted  to  in  each 
case  as  it  occurred,  we  were  enabled  to  confine  the 
disease  to  a  circle  of  youthful  associates. 

Only  one  boy  was  attacked.  In  this  case,  the  dis- 
ease was  complicated  with  a  double  pneumonia.  After 
a  protracted  illness,  he  made  a  perfect  recovery.  The 
origin  of  the  disease  in  this  case  we  were  not  able  to 
trace,  but  were  forced  to  conclude  that  it  was  intro- 
duced from  without. 

Owing  to  the  constant  exposure  of  the  pupils  from 
contact  with  the  public,  and  from  their  periodical  visits 
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home,  exemption  from  visitations  of  epidemic  diseases 
is  not  to  be  expected.  Hitherto,  we  have  succeeded 
in  limiting  such  diseases  to  the  subjects  who  intro- 
duced   it,    and   to  their  immediate  associates. 

I  have  to  report  one  death  at  the  Institution  ;  the 
first  in  twelve  years.  Emma  Lowe  died  of  pulmonary 
consumption  in  April  last.  Her  retiring  and  gentle 
manners  endeared  her  to  all.  Her  condition  precluded 
her  removal  from  the  Institution.  We  have  the  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  her  life  was  made  comfortable, 
and  was  prolonged  to  the  possible  limit  of  hei'  vitality. 

I  would  again  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  whose  valued 
and  hearty  co-operation  enables  me  to  present  such 
satisfactory  results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)         J.  W.  G.  CLEMENTS. 
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To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen : — At  the  close  of   the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1879, 

The  number  of  pupils  was 200 

Number  admitted  during  the  year 32 

Whole  number  instructed 232 

Reductions 29 

Remaining  September  30th,  1880 203 

One  of  our  pupils,  Emma  Lowe,  died  in  April  last 
of  consumption.  This  was  the  first  death  of  a  pupil  in 
the  Institution  in  upwards  of  twelve  years.  During 
the  past  year,  the  expenditure  for  medicines  and 
medical  supplies  was  only  $31,  a  part  of  which  was 
incurred  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  In 
view  of  the  general  immunity  of  the  pupils  from  sick- 
ness, the  small  yearly  outlay  for  medicines,  and  of  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  few  serious  cases  which 
have  occurred,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Institution  has  been  exceptionally 
good. 

In  the  several  departments  of  instruction  the  usual 
course  has  been  followed.  The  branches  taught  in  the 
literary  department  are  those  that  are  essential  to  a 
good  English  education.     The  pupils  are  instructed  in 
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the  subjects  of  musical  notation  and  harmony,  and  are 
1  aught  to  write  music.  They  are  trained  in  the  art  of 
piano  and  organ  playing,  piano  tuning  and  singing,  and 
in  various  branches  of  handiwork,  such  as  cane  seating, 
mat  tress  making,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  the 
use  of  the  sewing  and  knitting  machines.  The  more 
advanced  school  are  also  required  to  give  regular  in- 
struction in  music  to  the  less  advanced  pupils,  and  are 
thus  made  familiar  with  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
various  methods  of  objective  teaching  and  illustration, 
by  means  of  tangible  objects  and  manual  apparatus,  are 
practiced  in  every  department. 

The  Sixth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  was  held  at 
Louisville, 'Ky.,  August  16th-18th,  1880.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  meeting  held  at  Columbus  in 
1878  to  memorialize  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  presented  the  following  report,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  American  Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind: 

Your  committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
United  States  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  to  apply  for  government  aid  for  printing  for  the 
blind,  respectfully  report  as  follows  : 

The  memorial,  bearing  the  signature  of  all  the  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States,  was  duly  presented  to  Congress,  together  with  a 
bill  providing  for  the  setting  apart  of  a  fund,  $250,000,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  to  he  used  for  providing  books  and  tangible 
apparatus  for  the  blind.  The  bill  and  memorial  are  set  forth  at 
length  in  the  preliminary  report  of  this  committee,  published  in 
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the  proceedings  of  the  Association  meeting  held  at  Columbus, 
in  1878.  In  that  report  it  was  stated  that  the  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  Jane  18,  1878,  by  the  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  yeas  to  twenty  nays. 

Your  Committee  went  to  Washington,  and  through  Mr.  Wait, 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
set  forth  the  nature  of  the  bill  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  January  22,  1879.  That 
committee  made  the  following  report,  based  upon  Mr.  Wait's 
argument,  with  their  unanimous  recommendation  that  the  bill 
ought  to  pass  : 

Report  of  U.  S.  Senate  Committee   on  Education  and 

Labor. 

That  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  since  1787  to 
foster  education.  Since  that  time  grants  of  land  by  Congress 
for  this  purpose  have  amounted  to  95,737,714  acres,  and  the 
money  grants  to  $47,785,197.93.  (See  Report  of  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  year  1876,  pages  16  and  17.) 

In  making  these  grants  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  any  class  of  citizens  should  fail  to  receive  the  benefits 
arising  therefrom. 

These  funds,  however,  have  been  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  the  common-school  systems  of  the  several  States;  but  owing 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind, 
these  classes  of  our  citizens  have  not  been  able  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  these  grants. 

The  class  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  exceed  the  blind  two  to  one; 
hence  their  necessities  were  earlier  discovered ;  and  in  1817,  on 
their  first  application,  congressional  aid  was  granted  to  place 
them  on  their  proper  plane  of  equity  with  those  already  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  grants  already  referred  to. 

Since  1817  the  grants  of  land  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  have  amounted  to  45,440  acres  (see  page  13  of  the 
report  for  1876  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education),  while  the 
grants  of  money  for  lands,  buildings,  and  maintenance  of  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  amount  to  about  $1,500,000.  (See 
tables  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb  in  reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  years  1873,  '74,  '75,  76.) 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  *hese 
respects  have  not  been  recognized,  and  the  object  of  this  bill  is 
to  secure  for  them  an  equitable  consideration  of  their  just  claims. 
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A  revision  of  the  public  school  laws  of  the  several  States 
would  be  required  to  secure  a  participation  by  the  blind  in  the 
ura i its  already  made;  Even  if  this  were  possible,  il  is  manifestly 
inexpedient 

The  want  of  experience  and  the  great  expense  of  manufactur- 
ing books  and  apparatus  designed  for  the  use  of  the  blind  render 
it  impracticable  for  such  an  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  bv  the 
separate  States :  while  the  demand  is  so  small  as  to  offer  no 
inducement  to  private  capital. 

There  are  thirty  States  in  which  schools  are  maintained  for 
the  blind,  and  their  oeeds  for  improved  text-books  and  apparatus 
are  imperative. 

As  an  example  of  the  diifieulties  that  surrounded  their  educa 
tion,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  can  be 
bought  in  fair  print  (for  the  seeing)  for  fifty  cents,  costs,  when 
embossed  for  the  blind,  twenty  dollars. 

It  is  desirable  to  secure  the  benefits  of  experience*  and  co- 
operation which  this  bill  insuies,  and  to  enable  the  blind  to 
stand  upon  an  equitable  plane  with  others. 

The  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate  February  22d,  and  was 
debated  and  postponed.  March  3,  1879,  it  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  forty  yeas  to  seven  nays,  and  upon  the  signature  of  the 
President  became  a  law. 

Senator  A.  E.  Burnside,  of  Rhode  Island,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  was  the  earnest 
friend  of  the  bill  from  the  time  it  came  before  that  committee. 
He  pressed  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  after  secur- 
ing  its  consideration  presented  its  merits  with  an  ability  and 
force  that  secured  its  final  passage.  ■  The  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis, 
representative  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  introduced  the  bill  and  took  charge  of  it  in  its 
whole  course  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  un- 
wearied in  his  labors  in  its  behalf  until  it  became  a  law.  If 
watched  its  course  in  the  Senate,  and  lost  no  opportunity  o\' 
personally  explaining  to  the  various  Senators  the  important 
features  of  the  bill.  The  success  of  the  measure  is  largely  due 
to  the  intelligent  interest  that  Mr.  Willis  took  in  its  behalf  anil 
the  activity  and  energy  he  displayed  in  making  known 
claims  of  the  blind  to  Congress 
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» 

We  feel  that  the  gratitude  of  all  the  blind  and  of  all  inter- 
ested in  their  education  is  due  to  Mr.  Willis.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  erect  for  him  a  monument  of  enduring  bronze,  but  in 
addition  to  the  satisfaction  that  he  must  enjoy  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  disinterested  actions  in  advancing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  we  desire  to  place  upon  record  this  assurance 
of  our  appreciation  of  him  and  of  his  labors,  that  whoever  reads 
them  may  recognize  how  well  he  used  his  opportunity  to  aid 
in  bringing  light  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  B.  Huntoon, 
W.  B.  Wait, 
Wm.  Chapust, 
F.  D.  Morrison, 
W.  D.  Williams. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  held  since  the 
organization  of  the  Board  under  the  act  of  Congress 
above  referred  to,  was  held  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board,  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  : 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  first  business  in  order 
was  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

The  result  of  the  roll-call  showed  the  following  members 
present:  Messrs.  Bullock,  Bell,  Carter  and  Jefferson,  of  the 
Kentucky  Board  ;  and,  in  addition,  those  of  the  ex-officio  mem- 
bers, the  superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  from  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  York  (city),  New  York  State,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  "Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  Secretary  read  the  act  of  Congress  providing  an  income 
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for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  blind  through 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Also  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  making  the 
superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  Blind 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Morrison,  Smead  and 
Miller,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Wait,  which  were 
ordered  printed  and  made  the  special  order  for  the  evening 
session. 

The  Board  adjourned  till  -S  o'clock  p.  M. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Board  was  called  to  order  by  Judge  Bullock,  who  stated 
that  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Wait  were  in  order. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  second  and  third  were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Wait,  Williams  and  Morrison,  and  made  the  special 
order  of  business  for  2  o'clock  P.  M.  to-morrow. 

The  question  of  a  quorum  was  also  referred  to  the  same 
committee. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  fifth  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Board  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  p.  M.,  August  18. 

Morning  Session. 

August  18. 

The  Board  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  it.,  with  the  Vice-president, 

Mr.  Chapin,  in  the  chair. 

The  second  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  third  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  and  adopted  as  a  whole,  as 

follows : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  who 
are  or  shall  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  arc  hereby 
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constituted  an  Executive  Finance  Committee,  and  the  said 
Committee  is  hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
do  all  necessary  acts  for  the  administration  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  for 
the  care  and  management  of  its  property. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  superintendents  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Executive 
Publication  Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  present  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in 
North  America,  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal  year  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  lists  of  books,  from  each  of  which 
each  superintendent  shall  select  one,  and  the  books  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  then  be  printed  in  such  type 
as  designated  by  a  majority  of  superintendents.  But  if  any 
superintendent  shall  desire  to  have'  the  book  printed  in  a  differ- 
ent type  from  that  designated  by  a  majority  of  the  superintend- 
ents they  shall  be  so  printed,  provided,  that  the  money  consti- 
tuting the  quota  of  the  institution  of  which  he  is  the  superin- 
tendent shall  be  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  defray  the  expense 
of  such  printing,  and  shall  be  so  appropriated. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  money  quota  of  the  subsidy  fund  of 
any  institution  may  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  any  work 
selected  by  the  superintendent  of  the  same. 

4.  Resolved,  That  requisitions  may  be  made  for  books  or  ap- 
paratus not  printed  or  constructed  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  by  any  institution,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  money  quota  of  any  institu- 
tion making  such  requisition  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it 
shall  be  made. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  term  apparatus  shall  include  such  arti- 
cles only  as  are  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  blind  students, 
as  such. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  the  month  of 
August  of  each  year,  due  notice  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Board  by  the  Secretary  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  time  of  said  annual  meeting.  And  a  special  meet- 
ing may  be  called  at  any  time  on  the  recommendation  of  any 
five  Trustees  presented  in  writing  to  the  President  of  the 
Board. 

Resolved,  That  five  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  annual  meetings, 
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and  at  the  special   meetings  called  in  accordance  with  the  fore 
going  resolutions. 

Mr.  Morrison,  from  the  <■< uninii U-c  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  re- 
ported as  follows : 

Your  committee  respectfully  reports  that  it  has  carefully  ex- 
amined the  condition  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  its  books  and  its  methods  of  doing  its  business.  Every 
thing  was  found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  institution  is  conducted  in  a  complete  and  business- 
like manner. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  D.  Morrison. 
George  H.  Miller, 

G.  L.   S.MEAD. 

The  report  was  received  and  approved. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  Executive  Publication  Com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Huntoon,  Wait,  Williams,  Morrison,  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Little. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Board  adjourned. 


The    discipline    and    general    administration    of 

the  Institution,  were  never,  within  my  knowledge,  so 
thorough  and  efficient  as  at  present.  The  deportment 
and  progress  of  the  pupils  has,  with  rare  exceptions, 
been  satisfactory.  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
officers  and  teachers  have  discharged  their  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  with  enthusiasm  and  ability, 
not  shrinking  from  any  task,  however  unpleasant  or 
difficult. 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Manufacturing  Department  for 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  B.  WAIT,  Superintende><t. 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS. 


MALES. 


BYRNE,  THOMAS 
BARK.  JAMES 
BARRY.  JOHN 
BLISS.  WILLIAM 
BELFORD,  THOMAS 
BORTHMAN.  EDWARD 
BLISS,  CHARLES 
BEECHER.  FRANCIS  J. 
BURNS.  ROBERT 
BROOKS,  SAMUEL 
BROWN,  JOHN  J. 
BURKE,  JAMES 
BLAKE,  JOHN 
BLISS,  JOHN 
BEINER.  HENRY  W.  F. 
BARTENS,  CHARLES  W 
BLOXUM,  FREDERICK 
BAUG-H,  FRANCIS  A. 

CORCORAN,  JOHN 
COFFIE.  HENRY 
CONNELLY,  JAMES 
COSTELLO,  WILLTAM 
COSTELLO.  THOMAS 
COWAN,  JOHN 
CONNOR,  JAMES 
CORBETT,  HENRY  F. 
CANNON,  PERCY  W. 

DA  BEAR,  SOLOMON 
DALEY,  SAMUEL 
DONNELLY,  HUGH 
DONOIIOK,  EDWARD  J. 


FRICKE,  JOHN 
FISCHER,  OTTO  C. 


GARDINIER.  ALBERT 
GROWNY,  JAMES 
GARY,  JOHN 


HUGHES,  EDWARD 
UK  BERT,  HENRY  B. 
HAHN,  JOSEPH 
HUNT.  EDWARD  A. 
HA  BRING,  PATRICK 
HURLEY.  JOHN 
HAZELTON.  WILLIAM 
11ACKET,  STEPHEN 
HETNER    GEORGE  W. 
HARSH  FOREST 

KROTLENTHALER,  II.  A. 
KLEIN.  ALFRED 
KAUFMANN,  GUST  AY  US  J. 

LUBBIN.  CHARLES  A. 
LINSSEN,  C.  C. 
LARK  IN,  WALLACE 
LUCAS,  JOHNF. 
LYONS   CHARLES  Y. 
LINDNER.  JACOB 

MATTHEWS.  THOMAS 
McFARLAND.  HARRY  D. 
M1ERSON,  HENRY 
McGUIRE,  JOSEPH 
MURPHY, GEORGE 
MULL1NS,  WILLIAM  II. 
McDUFF,  JAMES  H. 
MA  HON Y,  JAMES 
MUSLER,  JOHN 
McGHAN,  PETER 
MOSHER,  EDWARD  A. 
McKILLOP,  JOHN  T. 
MAYER,  MARX 

NICHOLS,  JOHN  W. 

O'KANE.  SIMON 
O'DWYER.  GEORGE 
O'BRIEN,  MICHAEL 
O'KEEPE.  AUGUSTUS  V. 
O'DQNNELL,  THOMAS  B. 

PAYNE.  CHARLKS 
I'HIKLIPS.  WILLIAM    II. 
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RINN,  TERRENCE  P. 
ROGERS,  EDWARD  A. 
REILLY.  MICHAEL 
REGNER.  WILLIAM 
ROWE,  LESLIE 

SKALLON,  JAMES 
STANTON,  THOMAS 
SATLER,  JOHN 
SCHAADT,  WILLIAM 
SMITH.  JOHN  W. 
SCULLEY.  BENJAMIN  F. 
SWINT,  MICHAEL 

THOMPSON,  THOMAS  M. 
TRAZINSKY,  HENRY"  J.  G. 

WORTMAN.  JESSE 
"WILLOW  STEPHEN  F. 
WESTBROOK,  EDWARD  M. 
WORTH,  JOHN 

YANOWITZ,  ADOLPH 

ZAISS.  ALFRED 
ZIMMERMAN,  ADAM 


FEMALES. 

ARMOUR,  ELIZABETH 

BARRETT,  JULIA 
BOLLARD,   MARGARET 
BOLGER,  HENRIETTA 
BLISS,  BARBARA 
BERGEN,  CATHARINE  E. 
BUTTEL,  GRETCHEN 
BEREAN,  ADELLA  G. 
BUCKALEW,  IRENE 
BAILEY,  SARAH 
BRAUN,  MARY  A. 

CRAWFORD,  MARY  E. 
COFFEY,  MARGARET 
COLLINS,  MARY 
CREAGLE,  GERTRUDE  M. 
CASEY,  ELIZABETH 
CAMERON,  MARGARET 
CORBETT.  MARY  J. 
CARY,  ANNA 

DORIS,  ELLEN 
DONOVAN,  MARY 
DUFFY,  ELLEN 
DUNNER,  ELIZABETH 
DURGAN,  CHLOK  C. 


DEARINE,  IDA  L. 
DONOHOE,  MARIA  A. 

EDDY.  JESSIE  M. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  : 

The  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  respect- 
fully submit  their  report  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1881. 

The  report  of  the  Attending  Physician,  which  is 
hereto  annexed,  shows  that  the  general  health  of  the 
pupils  has  been  good.  One  death  occurred  in  the 
month  of  January  last — in  the  case  of  a  young  boy 
who  had  long  been  in  feeble  health.  This  is  the  only 
death  which  has  taken  place  among  the  pupils  at  the 
Institution  the  past  year.  There  have  been  a  few 
cases  of  illness,  from  which  the  patients  speedily 
recovered. 

The  Managers  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  exe 
cute  the  trust  committed  to  them  in  the  care  of  the 
finances  of  the  said  Institution. 

The  following  statement  of  the  moneys  received 
and  expended  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  lssl. 
is  submitted,  as  required  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  in  1873 : 


Cash  on  hand  September  30th,  1880 $7,428  71 

Received  from  General  Appropriations 40,557  30 

Received  from  other  sources 33,960  19 

Total  Receipts $81,946  20 

Expenditures. 

Salaries  and  Wages $23,180  05 

Provisions  and  Supplies 19,064  32 

Clothing,  Dry  Goods,  &c  ,  not  including  Wages. .....  4,135  13 

Fuel 6,043  32 

Gas 1,472  36 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 1,150  47 

Traveling 254  62 

Repairs  and  Improvements 4,722  45 

Music  and  Instruction,  Apparatus,  Instruments,  &c. .  .  1,132  14 

Insurance 549  69 

Medicines  and  Medical  Supplies 83  26 

All  other  Ordinary  Expenses 4,067  88 

Total $65,855  69 

Extraordinary  Expenses" 3,289  00 

Total  Expenditures $69,144  69 


Balance $12,801  51 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is  hereto 
annexed,  presents  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  dona- 
tions which  have  been  received  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  incorporation  of  the  Institution  in  1831  up  to 
September  30,  1881 : 

LEGACIES. 

Miles  R.  Burke $2,000  00 

Jane  Van  Cortlandt 300  00 

Isaac  Bullard 101  66 


Elizabeth  Bayjey .  $100  00 

John  Jacob  A.stor :.,000  00 

W     i  .in  Bean 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesanl 3,00 

John  Horsburgh 6,000  00 

Elizabeth  Demili 5,000  00 

Sarah  Demilt 2,000  00 

C.  D.  Betts 40  00 

Sarah  Penny 500  00 

Sarah  Bunce 500  00 

Elizabeth  [dley 196  00 

Samuel  S.  Howland 1.000  00 

William  Howe 2,986  1  I 

Margaret  Fritz 100  00 

MLcBride 500  00 

Charles  E.  Cornell 521  96 

Charles   E.  Demraing 50  00 

Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton 200  00 

W.  Brown 465  00 

Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 

I  J.  Murray 500  00 

Seth  Grosvenor 10,000  00 

Elijah  Withington 100  00 

Benjamin  F.  Butler 800  00 

Frissel  Fund 2,000  00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles 6,561  87 

Anson  G-.  Phelps 5,675  68 

Thomas  Reilly 2.25-4  84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tnyl 100  00 

Thomas  Egleston 2,000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley 100  00 

William  E.  Saunders 725  - 1 

Tlmrnas  Eddy 1.027  50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue 1,000  00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlette 190  00 

Stephen  V.  AJbro 128  57 

John  Penfold 470  00 

M.e lam  Jumel 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Steers 34  66 

Thomas  Garner 1,410  00 

Chauncej  and  Hi  nry  Rose 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Magee 58  i  00 

John  J.  Phelps 2,3 
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Rebecca  Elting __        $lQQ  QQ 

Regma  Horstein 250  00 

G-Martens 500  00 

John  Alstyne ]0320  u 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley 5  9S4  83 

Benjamin  Nathan lfiQQ  QQ 

Thomas  M.  Taylor 6,151  94 

Simeon  Abrahams 2  804  00 

James  Peter  Van  Home 20  000  00 

CalebSwan ....  '500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn j  0000  00 

Henry  H.  Munsel '  3^  3, 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne 5000  0Q 

William  Dennistoun 1 1  892  77 

William  B.  Astor '[['  50Q'Q  0Q 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright 1  000  00 

George  T.  Hewlett  (Executor) '500  00 

Ephraim  Holbrook,  with  additional  premium  on  bonds  39  458  16 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning ^  QQ 

ElizaM0Lt 140  00 

MaryM.Colby 595  §6 

DMarle^ 1,40000 

Henry  E.  Robinson 6000  0o 

"Hobby 7262g 

E1,'ZaMott 35000 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30, 
1881,  there  was  invested  of  this  fund,  in  United  States 
Bonds,  $118,000,  at  par  value,  but  the  actual  cost  of 
which  was  §121,096.91,  and  in  New  York  City  Stocks 
329,000,  at  par  value,  but  the  actual  cost  of  which 
was  830,722.50. 

There  is  also  temporarily  invested  the  sum  of 
$7,323.44  at  interest  in  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  City. 

The  residue  of  the  said  fund  has  been  expended 
in  the  erection  of  additions  to  the  main  building  and 
in  improving  its  sanitary  condition  so  as  to  conduce  to 
the  comfort  and  promote  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and 
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has  been  charged  to  the  account  of  real  estate  and 
improvements. 

The  Managers  arc  much  indebted  to  the  energy 
and  faithfulness  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  William 
B.  Wait,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  lias 
discharged  his  arduous  duties.  They  respectfully  ask 
from  your  Honorable  Body  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  increase  of  prices  of  provisions  and  all  the  other 
necessaries  of  life,  the  appropriation  be  increased  from 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  capita.  The  Managers  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tender  to  your  Honorable  .  Body  their 
acknowledgements  for  the  support  which  you  have 
hitherto  given  to  this  important  charity,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  continued. 

They  feel  that  their  work  is  one  which  should 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  every  one,  and  that  there  is  no 
class  more  deserving  of  encouragement  and  assistance 
than  the  young  and  uneducated  blind.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  such  children  have  been  under  the 
charge  of  this  Institution  during  the  past  year,  receiv- 
ing such  instruction  as  will,  with  a  proper  effort  on 
their  part,  enable  them  to  contribute  to  their  own 
support,  and  will  in  all  cases  lessen  the  depression  and 
dependence  which  are  incident  to  their  affliction. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  President 
T.  Bailey  Myers,  Secretary. 
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City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.  : 

Augustus  Schell,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn, 
saith  :  That  he  is  President  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind ;  and  that  the  above  report,  signed 
by  him,  is  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief- 


AUGUSTUS  SCHELL. 


Sworn  to  before  me,  this  4th 
day  of  January,  1882. 


Hulburt  Peck, 

Notary  Public,  N  Y.  Co. 
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jniqitbiiiig  Jfyjsirijtifs   I^fjior 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen — Your  Attending  Physician  presents 
the  following  report : 

The  past  twelve  months  have   been   remarkable 
for  healthfullness. 

There  has  been  the  usual  number  of  slighl 
ailments,  principally  from  derangement  of  the  digest- 
ive organs.  There  have  been  two  cases  of  a  grave 
character — one  of  double  pneumonia,  which  made 
a  protracted,  but  perfect,  recovery;  the  other  a  pupil 
in  whom  enlargement,  with  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  had  been  recognized  soon  after  he  entered  the 
school,  and  whose  condition  rendered  him  ;i  cause  of 
constant  care  and  anxiety.  He  sickened  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  died  alter  an  illness  of  two 
weeks. 

I  have  a  special  cause  for  congratulation  in  a  matter 
which  is  worth  recording  in  the  history  of  the  Insti- 
tution. We  have  often  noticed  a  tendency  in  such 
serious  cases  as  have  occurred  during  the  past  few 
years  to  a  typhoid  character,  varying  in  intensity,  vet 
alwavs  present,  until  the  present    session.      Heretofore 
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severe  and  protracted  cases  would  present  this  charac- 
teristic. The  forecast  and  care  of  the  Superintendent 
have  been  particularly  exercised  on  this  account,  and 
have  recently  been  rewarded  by  the  fortunate  discovery 
of  an  unused  and  heretofore  unknown  cesspool. 

I  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  he  has  found  and 
removed  the  only  occult  cause  of  disease  existing  at 
the  Institution. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  G.  CLEMENTS,  M.D., 

Attending  Physician. 
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^cpotjl  of  lljq  jlitpt[infnnbr;uL 


To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen — At  the  close  of  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1880, 

The  number  of  pupils  was 203 

Number  admitted  during  the  rear 33 

Whole  number  instructed 236 

Reductions 40 

Remaining  September  30th,  18S1 1 96 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excel- 
lent. More  particular  reference  to  the  subject  is  made 
in  the  report  of  the  attending  physician,  Dr.  J.  W.  Gr. 
Clements. 

EDUCATION. 

Physical,  social,  mental  and  moral  development, 
are  necessarily  included  in  a  scheme  ol  education 
designed  for  this  class  of  persons,  and  under  each  head 
unusual  labor  is  involved.  It  should  be  observed,  also, 
that  the  employments  open  to  the  blind  are,  in  general, 
limited  to  those  in  the  pursuit  of  which  speech  and 
hearing  are  the  principal  factors,  and  which  require 
only  a  limited  range  of  manipulations.  The  work 
involves  a  variety  of  subjects,  a  minuteness  in  detail, 
and  a  degree  of  individual   supervision   neither  known 
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nor  necessary  in  other  departments  of  education,  and 
requires  methods  and  apparatus  especially  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  The  school  has  seven  grades,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  both  to  separate  and  mixed  classes,  but 
communication  and  acquaintanceship  between  male  and 
female  pupils  during  the  term  of  pupilage  is  not  pre- 
mitted.  The  discipline  is  business-like  and  energetic, 
and  is  maintained  by  intellectual  and  moral  forces  with- 
out resort  to  corporal  punishments.  A  plain  record  of 
facts  is  kept,  in  which  the  scholar  may  observe  the 
features  of  his  character  and  scholarship,  as  indicated 
by  his  conduct  and  progress  from  day  to  day.  The 
items  of  record  are :  tardiness,  absence  from  duty, 
inattention,  idleness,  neglect  of  duty,  forgetfulness, 
carelessness,  insufficient  progress,  want  of  neatness, 
unwillingness,  disobedience,  willfulness,  disorder,  rude- 
ness, wastefulness,  destructiveness,  moral  delinquen- 
cies, and  class  standing  in  the  Literary,  Musical  and 
Industrial  Departments.  Religious  instruction  is  re- 
ceived by  the  pupils  at  their  homes,  and  at  the  churches 
and  Sunday-schools  of  their  respective  sects.  The 
course  pursued  in  the  respective  departments  is  as 
follows  : 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Sub-Primary  Grade.— Reading,  Spelling,  Tables. 

Primary  Grade.— Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic. 

Intermediate  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with. dissected  Maps, 
English  History,  Object  Lessons. 

Sub-Junior  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  Maps,  American 
History,  Point  Writing  and  Composition. 

Junior  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling.  Script  "Writing,  Geography,  with  dis- 
sected Maps,  Planisphere,  Globe,  Grammar,  History,  Composition. 
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Sub-Senior  Grade.— Arithmetic,   Grammar,    B  eography,    1'hysr* 

ology  with  Apparatus,  Rhetoric,  Composition. 

Senior  Grade. — Algebra,  G< letry,  Logic,  Mental  and  Mora]  Philosophy, 

oce  of  Government,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Natural  Philosophy. 

Ml  sic  DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary  Classes. — Singing  by  interval,  and  Rudiments. 

Advanced  Classes. — Voice  Culture.  Chorus  Singing,  Piano  and  Organ 
Playing,  Harmony,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Staff  and  New  York  point 
Systems  of  Musical  Notatiou,  Piano  Tuning. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  male  pupils  are  taught  cane-seating  and  mattress-making,  and,  with  aid 
of  models,  are  practiced  in  performing  such  manipulations  of  the  piano  action  and 
strings  as  are  incident  to  the  art  of  piano-tuning. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

Class  exercises  in  walking,  marching,  free  gymnastics,  and  exercises  with 
dumb-bells,  riDgs  and  wands. 

In  general,  the  progress  and  deportment  of  the  pupils 
have  been  commendable.  The  teachers  and  officers  have 
discharged  their  difficult  duties  with  energj  and  ability, 
and  have  co-operated  cheerfully  in  every  efforl  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the 
Institution. 

MUSICAL   NOTATION. 

In  1872,  having  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of 
this  subject,  I  presented  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  bf  the  Blind,  al  their  meeting,  held 
in  Boston  in  August  of  that  year,  an  outline  of  the 
principles  and  structure  of  the  following  Poinl  Sign 
System  of  Musical  Notation  for  the  use  of  the  Blind. 
The  proposed  plan  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
Convention,  and  was  published  early  in  L873,  since 
which   time  it   lias   been    introduced    into  a  number  of 
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schools.  During  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
System  was  first  published,  it  has  been  thoroughly  and 
severely  tested;  to  determine  its  adaptability  as  a  means 
for  writing  or  printing,  in  tangible  form,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, every  melodic,  dynamic,  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
design  found  in  the  Staff  Notation.  Some  changes  and 
many  additions  have  been  made  in  developing  and 
extending  the  System,  which,  in  its  present  form,  is 
substantially  complete.  The  revision  of  the  first  edi- 
tion has  involved  great  labor  in  the  critical  examination 
of  music,  to  discover  forms  for  the  expression  of  which 
provision  should  be  made,  and  in  formulating  rules, 
selecting  examples,  and  in  rearranging  and  writing  out 
the  whole,  in  order  conformably  with  the  original  plan. 
This  arduous  and  important  work,  requiring  a  thorough 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  System,  and  much  study 
of  the  methods  of  musical  expression  used  in  the  Staff 
Notation,  was  intrusted  to  Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock, 
teacher  of  music  in  this  Institution,  by  whom  it  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  most  thorough  and  successful 
manner. 

The  System  is  designed  for  use  in  schools,  and  to 
enable  the  blind  at  their  homes  to  learn  how  to  write 
music  in  tangible  form,  and  also  to  utilize  the  music 
which  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  published  in  this 
System.  In  schools,  the  following  course  should  be 
pursued : 

1st.  Give  regular  class  instruction. 
2d.  Teach  the  pupils  to  read  the  literary  Point 
System  with  facility. 
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3c?.  Teach  them  l<>  write  it  correctly  and  with 
facility. 

\lh.  Teach  I  hem  to  read  music  printed  in  the  Sys- 
tem, beginning  with  the  Musical  Signs  and  their  forma- 
tion and  (he  rules  for  their  use.  The  teacher  should 
use  as  a  guide  the  same  piece  by  the  same  publisher, 
and  of  the  same  edition  in  the  Stall' Notation. 

5th.  Teach  them  to  write  music  from  dictation, 
using  as  text  selections  already  printed  in  the  Point 
System.  Write  but  little  at  a  time,  and  lei  the  pupils 
frequently  read  and  criticise  what  they  have  written. 

Gth.  Teach  them  to  memorize  from  finger  reading, 
first  one,  then  two,  five,  ten,  or  more,  bars  of  music, 
requiring  them  to  play  correctly  the  lesson  assigned. 
This  exercise  should  be  conducted  in  classes,  the  piano 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  recitation  only.  Care 
should  betaken  to  so  diversity  and  conduct  the  lessons 
that  one  pupil  shall  not  learn  by  imitation  or  ear  from 
the  recitation  of  another. 

Each  one  of  the  steps  thus  briefly  stated  consti- 
tutes a  separate  and  excellent  subject  of  drill,  and 
should  be  pursued  with  thoroughness  and  regularity. 

In  order  that  a  blind  person  may  transcribe  music 
correctly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  original  shall  be  cor- 
rectly translated  into  the  terms  of  the  System  by  the 
reader.  The  ability  to  do  this  can  readily  be  acquired 
by  reading  the  same  piece  in  the  Point  and  Staff  Nota- 
tion, comparing  them  bar  by  bar,  can-  being  taken  to 
refer  each  case  to  the  rule  which  covers  it. 

It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  not  essential   thai 
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every  sign  or  character  in  a  letter-press  copy  of  a  piece 
of  music  should  have  its  equivalent  in  a  point  sign 
reprint.  The  differences,  however,  are  usually  unim- 
portant and  easily  explained.    They  may  arise  as  follows : 

1st  In  the  original  there  may  be  an  error  or  an 
omission,  or  an  item  which  would  be  superfluous  or 
nonessential  in  the  Point  System.  In  such  case  the 
error  should  be  corrected,  the  omission  supplied,  or  the 
item  omitted. 

2d.  Two  or  more  methods  of  expression  are  some- 
times possible  and  permissible,  and  the  choice  of  the 
reader  must  govern.  But,  whatever  the  rendering  may 
be,  it  will  not  be  dark  or  ambiguous  to  one  well  versed 
in  the  rules  of  the  System. 

3d.  Errors  may  occur  in  the  Point  Print  publica- 
tions, but  these  will  not  mislead  the  careful  reader,  and 
can  readily  be  corrected  by  reference  to  the  original. 

In  conclusion,  the  general  use  of  this  System  of 
Musical  Notation  in  our  schools  will  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  study  of  music  as  a  means  of  intel- 
lectual development,  and  counteract  the  tendency  to 
pervert  the  study  of  the  subject  to  sensuous  and  self- 
gratifying  purposes.  It  will  render  the  blind  musi- 
cian and  teacher  more  capable  and  self-reliant  by  largely 
increasing  his  facilities,  and  by  placing  in  his  perma- 
nent possession  those  musical  productions  to  which  he 
ought  to  have  free  access. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  B.  WAIT,  Superintendent 

The  New  York  Institution  for  ) 
the  Blind,  December  26th,  1881.  [ 


A     SYSTEM 


AVRITO'6  AND  HUNTING  MUSIC 


FOR    THE    USE    OF    THE    BLIND. 


CHAPTER      I. 

OF   TONES,    NOTES,    INTERVALS,    OCTAVES,    AND   RESTS. 

There  are  four  characteristics  by  which    tours   (or  notes  as 
they  arc  more  familiarly  called)  may  be  distinguished. 

First     By  pitch,  to  designate  which,  the    following  letters 

are  used  ;  viz.  : 

C     D.     E,     F,     G.     A.     B.     In  all  seven. 

Second.     By  duration,  which    is  represented  by  characters 

called  notes,  viz.  : 

Whole  note.  Halt'  note,     Quarter  note.  Eighth  note, 

0  0 


r 


/ 


Sixteenth  note.  Thirty-second  note,  Sixty-fourth  note, 

*  *  f 

In  all  sevi  n. 

Third.     By  difference  of  pitch. 

The  difference  of  pitch  between  two  tours  is  called  an  inter- 
val.    These  are  named  in  their  order,  as  follows  : 

First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  or  octave. 

In  nil  eight. 
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Fourth.  By  position  in  either  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
great  scale  or  key-board. 

These  subdivisions  are  called  Octaves.     They  are  known  as : 

First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth. 
In  all  eight. 

To  indicate  silence,  characters  called  rests  are  used.  These 
correspond  to  the  notes  in  respect  to  length,  and  are  named  from 
them  as  follows : 

Whole  rest,       Half  rest,     Quarter  rest,     Eighth  rest,     Sixteenth  rest, 


1  f 


•  \ 

Thirty-seond  rest,  and  Sixty-fourth  rest. 


? 


i 


In  all  seven. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  letters  which  indicate 
pitch  ;  the  number  of  notes;  the  number  of  intervals  ;  the  num- 
ber of  octaves  ;  or  the  number  of  rests:  does  not  exceed  eight. 

For  this  reason  the  first  eight  of  the  numeral  signs  of  the 
New- York  System  of  Point  Writing  and  Printing  for  the  Blind 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  or  ground  work  of  this  system  of 
Musical  Notation.  In  this  connection  they  will  be  known  as 
Primitive  signs. 

They  are  as  follows : 


••        ••  •        ••        •• 

•  •  •  •        •  • 


These  primitive  signs  are  the  basis  of  four  classes  of  deriva- 
tive signs,  viz. : 

First.  Signs,  which  indicate  the  pitch  and  the  length  of 
tones. 

Second.  Interval  signs,  which  indicate  the  difference  of 
pitch  between  two  tones. 

Third.  Octave  signs,  which  divide  the  great  scale  ;  or  key- 
board of  the  Piano  into  octaves. 

Fourth.  Rest  signs,  which  indicate  silence.  Other  deriva- 
tives are  also  formed  from  the  primitive  signs. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

PITCH. — TIME. 

The  primitive   signs  in  order  represent  the  pitch  of  tones, 
and  take  the  names  of  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as 

follows : 

C        D        E        F        G-        A       B 
•  •       ••         •       ••       ••       •  • 

••  •••  •••• 

They  may  also  be  known  by  the  syllables 

do,  re,  mi,  fa,        sol,         la,  si. 

The   same   characters   are   used   to  indicate  the  length  of 
tones,  and  take  the  names  of  the  notes,  as  follows : 


Whole  note,         Half  note,        Quarter  note,       Eighth  note. 


Sixteenth  note,  Thirty-second  note,         Sixty-fourth  note. 

If  one  of  the  pitch  signs,  as  C  *  *  be  written,  and  after  it, 
without  separation,  one  of  the  time  signs  as  the  whole  note —  •  • 
a  new  character,  four  points  in  length,  will  be  produced,  consist- 
ing of  two  equal  parts,  thus :  •  •  •  •  The  first  part  corresponds 
to  a  degree  of  the  staff,  and  always  indicates  pitch.  The  sec- 
ond part  corresponds  to  a  note,  and  always  indicates  the  length 
of  the  tone. 

These  characters,  four  points  in  length,  we  shall  call  notes. 
As  will  be  observed,  they  are  derived  from  the  primitive  signs, 
by  combining  two  of  them  in  a  single  character. 

EXAMPLE  FIBST. 

c^cPcfcPcfcfcfi 

V  K  tf  W 

/  /  • 


& 
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EXAMPLE   SECOND. 


•  •••  ••      •      ••••  •••••••         • 

••  ••••      •••  ••     •      ••••      • 

•  •••  ••      •      ••••  ••••       •••         • 

•  •  ••••        •••  ••       •        ••••        o 

•  •••  ••      •       ••••  ••••       •••          • 

•  •••••  •  ••••• 

•  •••  ••      •       ••••  ••••       •••           • 

•  •  •  •    •   •••  •••   ••    • 

••  ••••   •••  ••   •   ••••   • 

•  •••••  •  ••••• 


c 

D 
E 
F 
G 

A 

B 

From  these  examples  the  following  rule  for  the  formation 
of  notes  may  be  deduced  : 

"Write  the  Pitch  sign,  and  after  it,  without  separation,  the 
Time  sign.  The  note  thus  formed  must  be  four  points  in 
length.  The  first  half  always  indicates  the  pitch,  and  the  last 
half  the  time. 

CHAPTER     III. 

*  SPACING. — ACCIDENTALS. — THE   DOT,  AND  DOUBLE   DOT. 

In  writing  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  use  blank  spaces. 
Thus,  when  one  point  horizontally  is  omitted,  it  makes  one 
blank. 

Two  points  horizontally  being  omitted,  make  two  blanks. 
Three  points  being  omitted,  make  three  blanks. 

The  Sharp.  A  single  point  in  the  upper  row,  before  a 
note  or  interval  sign,  and  separated  from  it  by  one  blank  space. 
Example :  Sharp  C,  a  half  note. 


% 


•  •  •  • 


*  The  vertical  lines  indicate  blank  spaces  in  the  embossed  print. 
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The  Flat.     A  single  point  in  the  lower  row,  before  a  note 
or  interval,   ami  separated   from   it  l>v  one  blank. 
Example  :  Flat  D,  a  half  note. 


>      D 


i 
•  •  •  • 


The  Double  Sharp.  Two  points  in  the  upper  row,  before 
a  note  or  interval,  and  separated  from  it  and  from  each  t  other  by 
one  blank. 

Example  :  Double  Sharp  C,  a  quarter  note. 


•  •     • 

•  •  •  • 


The  Double  Flat.  Two  points  in  the  lower  row,  before  a 
note  or  interval,  and  separated  from  it  and  from  each  other  by 
one  blank. 

Example  :  Double  Flat  C,  an  eighth  note. 

'.        \>   t>    c   / 

I  I     o   •    •    • 

The  Natural.     A  point  in  each  row,  before  a  note  or  inter- 
val, and  separated  from  it  by  one  blank. 
Example :  Natural  E,  a  half  note. 


fl  E 


•  •  • 


The  Dot.     A  single  point,  in  the  upper  row,  after  a  note, 
and  separated  from  it  by  one  blank. 
Example  :  F,  a  half  note  dotted. 

F        I      dot. 


•  •  •  • 


The  Double  Dot.  Two  single  points  in  the  upper  row, 
offer  a  note,  and  separated  from  it  and  from  each  other  by  one 
blank. 

Example:  G,  a  quarter  note,  double  dotted. 

G     m     double  dotted. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 


THE  OCTAVE   SIGNS. 

The  position  of  a  note  on  the  staff  indicates  to  the  eye  its 
relation  to  the  key-board.  In  like  manner,  some  mode  of  lo- 
cating with  certainty  upon  the  key-board,  the  notes  which  are 
written  upon  the  staff,  is  essential  to  a  system  of  writing  and 
printing  music  for  the  blind. 

This  is  done  by  dividing  the  key-board,  or  great  scale,  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  letter  shall  occur  twice  in  either  of  the 
sub-divisions. 

The  sub-divisions  will  be  called  octaves,  it  being  understood 
that  the  term  is  applied  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  for  the  sake 
of  convenience. 

Accordingly,  upon  a  key -board  beginning  with  A,  and  end- 
ing with  C,  and  which  includes  fifty-two  white  keys,  the  octaves 
are  as  follows : 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh. 

Eighth. 


From  the  lowest 
From  the  second 
From  the  third 
From  the  fourth 
From  the  fifth 
From  the  sixth. 
From  the  seventh 
From  the  eighth 


A  ;  to  G  above, 
A ;  to  Gr  above, 
A ;  to  Gr  above, 
A ;  to  Gr  above, 
A ;  to  Gr  above, 
A  ;  to  Gr  above, 
A ;  to  Gr  above, 
A ;  to  Gr  above, 


inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive, 
inclusive. 
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The  fourth  line  %n  the  Bass  staff  on  which  the  F  or  Bass  clef 
is  placed,  is  the  last  degree  but  one  in  the  third  octave. 

The  second  line  in  the  Treble  staff  on  which  the  Gr  or  Treble 
clef  is  placed,  is  the  last  degree  in  the  fourth  octave. 

The  signs  indicating  the  octaves,  are  formed  from  the  eight 
primitives,  by  suffixing  to  each  one  a  single  point  in  the  upper 
row.  This  point  will  be  called  an  index  ;  because  its  position 
in  the  upper  row  indicates  that  the  primitive  sign  to  which  it  is 
added,  is  to  be  used  as  an  octave  sign. 

The  octave  signs  are  as  follows  : 


First  8va. 

•  •  • 

•  • 

Second  8va. 

•  •  • 

Third  8va. 

•  • 
•  • 

Fourth  8va, 

•  •  • 
• 

Fifth  8va. 
•  •  • 

• 

Sixth  8va. 

•  • 

•  • 

Seventh  8va. 

•  • 
• 

Eighth  8va. 

•      • 
• 

EXAMPLE    THIRD. 


The  quarter  note  C  in  eight  octaves. 


1st  oct.     c    J  2nd  oct.  c 


3rd  oct.  c 


4th  oct.    C 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


5th  oct,  c  J  6th  oct.    c 


7th  oct.     c 


8th  oct.    c 


•  •  •  •    •  • 


•  •  •  • 


The  octave  sign  must  be  separated  from  the  character  which 
follows  it  by  two  blank  spaces. 

Note.  When  two  or  more  notes  in  succession  are  of  the 
same  length,  the  value  of  the  first  note  only  is  expressed. 


EXAMPLE  FOURTH. 


. ; ■#-         f 


5  th  oct.     b 


D  C         A 

•  •*"•   ||  •  •  ||  •  •  ||   • 


c     6th  oct.   A 


•   •     !  I    •         • 


b  5  th  oct.      c 


•  •  •  ||  •  • 
•      II  •  • 


::i 


E        G      6  th  oct.  C 


D      5th  OCt.  G 


I!  •• 


c  4th  oct.    v 


In  using  tho  octave  signs,  the  following  rules  should  be  ob- 
served : 

First,  They  will  not  be  placed  before  any  note  which  is  a 
Second  or  Third. — The  reason  for  this  is,  that  a  tone  which  is  a 
Second  or  Third  above  a  given  tone,  will  never  have  the  same 
name  as  the  Second  <>r  Third  below  the  given  tone.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  Seconds  and  Thirds. 

Second.  They  will  not  be  placed  before  any  note  which  is  a 
Fourth  or  Fifth,  unless  such  note  falls  in  another  octave. — In 
this  case,  a  tone  which  is  the  Fifth  above  a  given  tone,  will  have 
the  same  name  as  the  Fourth  below  the  given  tone.  Thus,  the 
Fifth  above  C,  and  the  Fourth  below  it,  is  Gr.  But  the  G  above 
is  in  one  octave,  and  the  Gr  below  in  another.     Hence  the  rule. 

Third.  They  will  always  be  placed  before  any  note  which 
is  greater  than  a  Filth. 

Fourth.  The  same  rule  will  regulate  the  use  of  octave  signs 
before  the  lowest  note  of  chords. 

CHAPTER     V. 

RESTS. 


As  before  stated  ;  The  notes  are  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
first  part  indicating  Pitch,  and  the  last  part,  Time.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  rests  will  be  formed  from  the  primitive  signs,  with 
the  sign  ##  prefixed.  This  prefix  is  an  index  of  silence. 
Thus  : 

"Whole  rest.  Ealf  rest.  Quarterrest,  Eighth  rest 


•  •  • 


Ealf  rest. 


»  •  * 


Sixteenth  rest.  Thirty -second  rest. 


Sixty-fourth  rest. 


•  •     • 


Two  blanks  must  be  left  both  before  and  after  the  rest  signs. 


EXAMPLE  FIFTH. 


-&- 


#• —        i       I —  ~h       i      H  M 


m 


3rd  oct  C 


D       E 


& 


•  •  •    II    •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •    II   •  • 


CHAPTER    VI. 

INTERVAL    SIGNS. — CHORDS. 

The  difference  in  pitch  between  two  tones  is  called  an  Inter- 
val. 

The  Intervals  are  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh,  Eighth,  &c. 

The  Interval  signs  are  formed  by  adding  to  each  of  the  prim- 
itive signs  a  single  point  in  the  lower  row.     Thus  : 

First,  or  Prime,     Second  Interval,     Third  Interval,     Fourth  Interval, 
'•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  •••  •• 

Fifth  Interval,       Sixth  Interval,     Seventh  Interval,     Eighth  Interval. 
•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •••  ••  •  • 

The  Interval  signs  are  used  in  expressing  chords. 
Rule.     In  expressing  chords,  write  the  lowest  note,  and 
then  the  intervals  of  the  chord,  in  order  upward. 

EXAMPLE    SIXTH. 

rHr 


-t& 
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4th  Octave.     C    &         3rd  Interval.        6th  Interval.    8th  Interval 


•  •  • 


Note  1st. — When  an   interval  exceeds  the  Eighth,  it  may 

be  expressed   by  the  sign   with    *#,  lollowed   by  the   octave 
sign,  ami  then  the  note. 


/•;.v. i.i/ /•/./■:  sea  emu. 


4th  Octave 


P 


5th  Interval     with     5th  Octave 


•  •  •  • 


Note  2nd. — Otherwise,  it  may  be  reckoned  from  the  Eighth, 
which  is  the  octave  of  the  lowest  note  of  the  chord. 

By  this  method  Example  7th  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 


4th  Octave 


C     p 


5th  Interval 


3rd  Interval. 


EXAMPLE   EIGHTH. 


9: 


3rd  Octave     C    &     8th  Interval.     3rd  Interval.     5th  Interval.     8th  Interval. 


•  •   it   •  •  •  • 

•  •      I!  •  • 


It  should  be  observed  under  Note  1st,  that  when  an  octave 
sign  precedes  a  note,  any  intervals  which  follow  are  to  be  reck- 
oned from  that  note. 
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EXAMPLE  NINTH. 


"St 


-&- 


9- 


3rd  Oct.     C    (2?       with    4th  Oct,     E       3rd  Int.    6th  Int. 


•  •  •  • 

«   o 


When  a  chord  is  dotted,  the  dot  is  placed  after  the  lowest 
note,  and  all  the  intervals  take  the  same  value. 


EXAMPLE    TENTH. 


-&r 


4th  Oct.     E     & 


3rd  Int.  6th  Int. 


When  any  part  of  a  chord  is  changed  by  an  accidental, 
such  accidental  sign  should  be  placed  before  the  part  changed. 

By  note  First,  the  chords  in  Example  Eleventh  are  expressed 
as  follows : 


9t 


EXAMPLE  ELEVENTH. 


-<S- 


-&•' 


-&1 


te 


:^ 


3 


^> 


-<s>- 


=fc 


£? 


lst  Chord. 

3rd  Oct.         C    (^ 


•  •  • 


with 


3rd  Int.         5th  Int.        8th  Int. 


•  •  •   1 1 


85 

2nd  Chord. 

3rd  Oct  jj       A      0     with    4thOctj;      E        {;      3rd  Int.   ;   it li  Iut.   Gt!i  Int. 


*  *  i*     **!l*      11***1 

•  •  •      •  «  o  II  •        I 


3rd  Chord. 

3rd  Oct.    U       D    0      with      J;       D     3rd  Iut.      j;     5th  Int.    jj       8th  Iut. 

••II        I  ••••  II  •       ||        !   *  *     '       *  I  *  *  |     • 

•  •  •  j  II       •   1 1   •   i  1 1   •  •  •        •  ••        •    i         •• 

4th  Chord. 
3rd  Oct.     A    0       with     4th  Oct.       E      3rd  Iut.     4th  Int.      tt    6th  Int. 

.:•  n:.,#  11  \n:-,ii  .:i  ,:.n  :\n  #i  :.. 

5th  Chord. 
3rd  Oct.       D     0      with       D        W     3rd  Int.    5th  Int.       8th  Int. 

i  tf 

•  •         II  Is         •  ll  ...  •  •    II  •• 

Oth  Chord. 
3rd  Oct.   |2      B     &     with  4th  Oct.    f      F        p   3rd  Int.     p   4th  Int.  6th  Int. 

•  •  II  •  •  •  II  •       ll***ll*l**ll       I      *      II       I  •  •       I1* 

•  •  •  •  II  •  •  •  «  ......         •!;••• 

By  note  2nd,  these  chords  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 
1st  Chord. 

3rd  Oct.     C    0      8th  int.     3rd  int.      5th  int.     8th  int. 

•i 

•  •       II  •  •  ••II  •••II  •  •   1        •• 


2nd  Chord. 

3rd  Oct.      lj       A    0    4th  Oct.     jj   5th  int.    J7  7th  int.    p   8th  int.     3rd  int. 

.  •              1  •      •  •       •  •  •   ||       I  •  •  •               1   •                  •   . 

•  •      II     •!••              •          l!«l      •  •  II  •  .  •      •       ■   I       ••       ••• 

3rd  Chord. 

3rd  Oct.   ^   D  0       jp  8th  int.   3rd  int.  j>  5th  int.  )   8th  iut. 


I 
•  •••  I  •  •  ••  • 

.•I       •  •   II      •••  •   i       ••.!•!        •• 


4th  Chord. 


3rd  Oct.  A  0      4th  Oct.  5th  int.   7th  iut   8th  int.  *    3rd  iut. 

iff 

»»  •  •    •      II        •••"••  •  •  •      J  • 

••<••  •  ••         ••  ••  !••• 

5th  Chord. 

3rd  Oct.       D   0      8th  int.      A-t-     3rd  int.      5th  int.     8th  int. 

•  •••••         •  •  •  ••  • 

•  •  ••  •••  ••  •• 
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6th  Chord. 

3rd  Oct.    fy     B    P     4th  Oct.    k     5th  int.    J>    7th  int.    J>    8th  int.    3rd  int. 


•  •    i  •  • 


Preference  is  given  to  the  method  indicated  in  Note  First, 
under  the  Rule. 

When  the  notes  of  a  chord  are  not  of  the  same  length,  or 
where  several  notes  are  played  against  one  or  more  notes  of 
greater  value,  one  class  or  kind  of  notes  which  compose  the  mea- 
sure, should  be  expressed,  followed  by  the  sign  with  *  ,  ,  and  then 
the  other  notes  which  are  played  against  those  already  written. 
Either  the  longer  or  shorter,  or  the  higher  or  lower,  may  be  writ- 
ten first,  as  will  be  most  explicit. 

EXAMPLE  TWELFTH. 


-&- 


r> 


^: 

m 

-«- 

9 

-m- 

9 

- — i— 

— ^^ — 

; 

m 

9 

9 

# 

9 

s 

<2 

m 

*  <>« 

Z7~ 

— 

. 

V9 

3rd  Oct.    C     O      8th  int.      with      E      m       3rd  int.     F      3rd  int. 

i  w 

•  •••••    I  ■     •  •  •••II       •  •  •  •       II 

•  •         , .     •   •  II  •   •      :  •!!•••  ♦   •   •  •  •  •  •    II 

G       fj    3rd  int.      F      3rd  int.      C     #       with      G     #        E 

•       n   •  •   ||      •       I!  *  *      *   II  *       11****11      *   II 
•  •  •   II   •      II   •  •  •   II   •  •  •  •  II       •  II       •  •      II  •  •  II 

C     &     with 

•  •••■■•      i 


•  • 


2nd  Oct.    C 


•  •  •   ||  •  •      • 
II   •  •  •  • 

3rd  Oct.      C    0 


with     3rd  Oct.     C     » 

ll    •  ••;!•••• 


\>       B 


G 


•  • 
E 


•  • 


•  •   ||  ••••   ||  •• 

•  •       II   •  •  •       II       • 


G 

•  • 


The  following  example  is  from  Schumann's  Album,  Op.  68, 
No.  27,  measure  11  and  12. 


EXAMPLE    THIRTEENTH. 


£5 


iri 


:>,? 


K..<t  an  Nth.  ith  Sviv.    ('     *     Rest  8th        c      Rest 8th,       A     4th int 

lr 
•  •         •••        ••••  ••        ••  •  a        ,  ..         | 

•  ••  •  ,•••       ..    •••  ••,»••  •  •   H   •      •    || 

Rest  8th       B      3rd  int.   with       (1     *     5th 8m      0.     4th  Bra,     <r         F 

I 

..:•   .\:.:.ir.ir:.:  ..•:•  u::ii:°'ir:ii:- 

Rest  an  8th.  0     P       Rest  8th.      B.    Rest  8th        C  C     *     with         E 

•  ••  •••       .  •  •  •      II  •  •••      J  •  •  ||  •  •  •  •  !|      •  ii  •  •  I 

F  G  A    #     ' 


G    > 


•        •  • 


The  following  example  is  from  Schumann's  Album,  Op.  68, 
No.  '27,  measure  23. 


EX .  I  Ml  'L  E  F(  >  i  1!  TEENTH. 


^3ES^ 


4th  8va.     D    P      '       'y      B       *    4th  int.    with     oth  8va.      C    f       JJ 

:•"  r* •" i •  ii. i.'.: ii :•. ii •.!!•:•  ii :::*ir i 

C         D         A      ft       C        U      B         AG 

::   '•ii:ji:i::n.i.#ii:.ir: 

The  following  example  is  from  Schumann's  Album,  Op.  68, 
No.  31,  measure  15. 


EX,  I MPL  E  FIFTEEN  Til. 


m=3=  EiE  !fl^  -j  = 


4th  8va.     C    P      4th  int.    8th  int.     D      3rd  int.    8th  int,      C      # 
•  ••••       •      •  ••  •••  ••       •••• 
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4th  int.  6th  int. 


5th  int.   with     F    P         E    f        C 

1  V 

•  •       II  •      n  •  •      •   II       "••ll,,ll*l**       II  • 
•  •II      •  .    •      ••!!•••      ,.   •  •    ,       I*      •!!••• 


% 


METHOD   FOE   ABBREVIATING   CERTAIN   CHORDS. 

A  succession  of  Chords,  having  3rds,  4ths,  5ths,  6ths,  7ths, 
or  octaves,  may  be  abbreviated  by  making  the  interval  sign 
twice  in  the  first  chord,  and  once  in  the  last  chord,  followed  by 
the  sign  for  discontinuance,  viz.    *  . 

Note. — The  sign  for  discontinuance  must  be  separated  from 
the  interval  sign,  which  it  affects  by  one  blank. 

EXAMPLE   SIXTEENTH. 


£V 

i 

«    #    * 

z/'- 

i 

—m — 1 — P — — 

9 

. 

1 — ^J ! — # — 

2nd8va.     C     #       8th  int.    8th  int.     D     #  F 


E        G 


II  *  *     * 
•  •   II  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •    I!    •  • 


C     #     8th  int.  Discontinuance. 


•  •      • 

•  •  •  • 


i       •  •   i   • 


EXAMPLE  SEVENTEENTH. 


8th  8va. 

II   ••  II 


l_ 


XT' * w-----™- 

4th  8va.  C  P       3rd  int.  3rd  int.  6th  int.  6th  int.   D   5th  8va. 


•     ••!!••  • 


4th  8va.   E 


%    3l" 


3rd  int.     C      3rd  int.  Dis.  6th  int.  Dis. 


•  •  •  •  •   M   •  • 

•  ••!!••  II  •••!•  II  •••!• 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

THE   SIGNATURE. — TIME. — THE    BAB    AND   DOUBLE    BAB, 

The  Signature.  When  a  composition  is  in  any  key  other 
than  C,  tlic  signature  is  expressed  befori  the  time  signs,  by  writing 
the  sign  for  a  Sharp  or  Flat,  then  the  prefix  of  Number,  and 
a  Her  it,  the  numeral  indicating  the  number  of  Sharps  or  Flats 
iu  the  signature. 


Key  of  G  ;  Signature,  One  sharp     .     .     . 
Key  of  D  ;  Signature,  Two  sharps     .     .     . 
Key  of  A  ;  Siguatiire,  Three  sharps     .     . 
Key  of  E  ;  Signature,  Four  sharps    .     .     . 
Key  of  B  ;  Signature,  Five  sharps        .     . 
Key  of  F  sharp  ;  Signatare,  Six  sharps 
Key  of  C  sharp  ;  Signature,  Seven  sharps 


Key  of  F  ;  Signature,  One  flat     .... 

Key  of  B  flat  ;  Signature,  Two  flats 

Key  of  E  flat  ;  Signature,  Three  flats  .     . 

Key  of  A  flat  ;  Signature,  Four  flats 

Key  of  ]>  flat  ;  Signature,  Five  flats     .     . 

Key  of  O  flat  ;  Signature,  Six  flats    .     . 

Key  of  C  flat ;  Signature,  Seven  Hats  .     . 
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EXAMPLE   EIGHTEENTH. 
Key  of  A. 


•   I  •  •  •    I      • 
I  •  •  •    I   •  • 


Time.  The  Time  of  a  composition  is  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  piece,  by  the  numeral  written  after  the  prefix  of 
number. 

Common  time   jT?      •••!••    ~SL     •••!••!••  TF  •  •  •   |  • 


■Jfc        •  *  • 


% 


•  •  •    I    •  • 


Triple  time   it  •  •  •   l      •  I  •  •  it  •  •  •   I      •  I  •      4ZI  •  •  •   I  •   I  • 

yj     •••!••!•         iJ     •••!••!        •   J^_   •  •  •    I    •    I        • 

All  other  varieties  of  measure  may  be  expressed  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  Bar  and  Double  Bar.  The  Bar  will  be  represented 
by  the  sign  .  .  .  ,  or  by  a  blank  space  of  three  points  in  length, 
and  the  Double  Bar  by  the  sign  #  #  #  j  m  .  . 


-h 


EXAMPLE  NINETEENTH, 


^4- 


-jst 


PO 


Signature. 


No.  1. 


Time. 
No.  3        4      4th  Oct.     D 


Bar. 


•  •••••••••• 


D 


Double  Bar. 


•  •      • 


•  •   i   •  •  • 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


FINGERING. 

Second  finger  #  *  * 
Fourth  finger  ,  .  * 


First  finger  *  • 
Third  finger  *  B 
Fifth  finger 

These  signs  will  be  placed  before  the  note,  and  separated 
from  it  by  two  blanks. 
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EXAMPLE   TWENTIETH. 


1        2       3 

•       * 

«      i 

1     A       -   ...0      f—f 

r— f 

_AI 

^ !  ^_ 

1 

I ! 

P4    1- 

I I 

No. 


4        4      5th  Oct.      C     _     1st  linger.    D      '2nd  fin.      E       3rd  fin. 


•  •   l   •  •  i>       •  • 


F      4th  fin.     G       3rd  fin.       F      2nd  fin.      E      1st  fin.        D         Bar. 
•  *  II  •  •  •   II  *  •  II  *  •  •  II  •  *        •  •  •  II  •  •  II       •  •  II  II  •  •  • 

CHAPTER     IX. 

THE   REPEAT   SIGNS. 

Rule  First.  When  part  of  a  measure  is  repeated,  the  re- 
peat sign  #  #  will  be  made  in  the  measure,  once  for  each  repeti- 
tion. 

EXAMPLE   TWENTY-FIRST. 


4th  Oct.     C     0         E        G      5th  Oct.      C       repeat,  rep.     rep.      bar. 

:*•  ii ::*:  ii .: ir:  r:-  !i :: ii .. ii .. ii .. ii ... 

Rule  Second.  When  any  measure  is  repeated,  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  repeat  sign  ,  .  made  once  in  each  repeated  meas- 
ure.    The  bars  must  also  be  indicated. 

Example  twenty-first,  repeated  twice,  is  expressed  as  follows : 


frggj&g 


;*** 


J^;**^ 


4th  Oct.     C     0         E         G      5th  Oct.     C        rep.     rep.     rep.      bar. 
•  •  •   ii   •  •  •  •   ii       ........  ||  ii  || 


rep.      bar.        rep.      bar. 
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Eule  Third.  The  repetition  of  two  or  more  measures  is  ex- 
pressed by  writing  after  such  measures  the  prefix  of  number  *  *  * , 
then  the  numeral  indicating  the  number  of  measures  to  be  repeat- 
ed, and  after  it  the  repeat  sign  #  #    made  once  for  eaeh  repetition. 

EXAMPLE  TWENTY-SECOND. 


3rd  Oct. 

c    # 

E          G        bar.       3rd  0 

•  •  || 
•  •      II 

•  •  •  •  | 

•  •  •    I 

.:ir:n...n.:# 

Prefix  of 
No. 

2        ret 

Double 
).      bar. 

D        G  bar. 


That  is,  two  measures  repeated  once. 

Eule  Fourth.  When  at  the  end  of  a  passage,  a  number 
of  the  preceding  measures  are  repeated,  write  the  prefix  of  num- 
ber at  the  end  of  such  passage,  and  then  the  numeral  which  in- 
dicates how  many  measures  must  be  counted  backwards  to  the 
place  where  the  repeat  begins,  then  the  prefix  of  number  with 
the  numeral  showing  the  number  of  measures  included  in  the 
repeat,  followed  by  the  repeat  sign,  made  once  for  each  repeti- 
tion. 

Thus,  if  after  twelve  measures,  the  first  four  are  to  be  repeat- 
ed, it  will  be  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  measures,  as 
follows : 

EXAMPLE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Prefix  Prefix 

of  No.  12  of  No.      4     repeat. 

•  •  •  !  •  •  I         1 1  •  •  •  I  •      1 1  •  • 
That  is,  count  back  twelve  measures  and  repeat  four.     This  use 
of  the  repeat  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  Dal  Segno  and  Da 
Capo  signs. 

Eule  Fifth.  When  a  passage  is  repeated  one  or  more  oc- 
taves higher  or  lower,  proceed  as  in  Eule  Third  or  Fourth,  as  the 
case  may  require ;  and  insert  between  the  numeral  and  the  re- 


4-A 

peat  sign,  the  sign  for  the  octave  in  which  the  repeated  passage 
begins. 

The  following  Example  is  from  a  Polonaise  1)V  Voss,  Op.  ijo. 

EXAMPLE  TWENTY  FOURTH. 

Illustrating  Rule  Fifth,  preceding  as  in  Rule  Third. 


c±ls. 


=1 


jf      No.         3         No. 


•4      4th  Oct.    lstfiu.      A   #      2nd  flu. 


•••I       •   II  •  •  •    I       •!••   ||   •••    ||   •••!!•      •  •     |       •• 
fin.  J+      D      1st  fiu.      E  F  G     1st  fin. 


#   D 


•   •  •   ••!!•  •    • 


•   •     I!     •   •    .1    • 


ABC 


a  d 


•  •  ii  • 


•  •  ii  •  I  •  • 

•  •  ii  •  i 


Bar.         E         D        B  G         E     0 

II       •  II  *  *  II      *    I  *  *  *  *  * 

•  •  •         •   •  II*  •!!••• 


2nd  fiu. 


%  D 


lstfiu.      E       *•       E 


u 


G 


•  •  •  i  •  •  •       •  •  I  •  • 

Bar.  No.        2       Ctb  Oct.   rep.      Bar. 


•  ••   i  ••   ii  ••• 


•  •  •     i   •  • 


•  ii  •  •  • 


The  following  Example  is  from  »  Glassische  Stndien,"  No.  1, 
by  Handel,  measures  Nos.  45,  46  and  47. 


EXAMPLE   TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Illustrating  Rule  Fifth,  proceeding  as  in  Rule  Fourth. 
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P    No.  2        No.  3  8      4th  Oct.     G     #*      D         G 


•  •  I    •  •  I       •  li  • 


5th  Oct.    G 


B         A         C        Bar.         B    # 

.•ii:.ii:;h  ...n.-:-  ir:*  ir 

No.        2  No.        1       5th  Oct.    rep.      Bar. 

•  ••I        h  •••!••  li     •     1 1  ♦  •  ii  •  •  i 


% 


F        Bar 


The  following  Example  is  from  Polonaise,  by  Voss,  Op.  60, 
measures  Nos.  54,  55,  56  and  57. 

EXAMPLE   TWENTY-SIXTH, 

P  -f-     ■*■  J"  ■+•  f"  *.    to  ~    -£. 

4—    +-       -t—    +-  +-  -i—  ■*-      B-#-    +- 


#t^ 


H h 


v- 


E 


1 1 E— F- 


H 1 1 


!!■■  IIM 


S=P 


I — -j # #— r— i 


9-1 


£=F 


■v- 


w — 


a  IS  i  h 

ff       No.  2  No,         3         4     6th  Oct.      F     #        C     ^         C     9 


B  /       0 


i  •  •  •  i  •  •  i  • 

D        B        Bar. 

•  •  ii      •  ii 


•      •       .  <   •  •  •  »   1 1   •  • 


*     a/ 


C      5th  Oct.      F 


•  •      ii  •  • 


E         Bar.        B     * 


•       ii*      •  • 
B     0        B     JS 


•  •   l|       •   II   •       II   •  •   II   •••   II  •       II   •       II   •      ••   II   •  • 


C         B        E        Bar.         No. 


No. 


5th  Oct.  Eep. 


•  •m  ••ii       »  i   •  o  •         «•••'• 

•  •II  II  ••!!•••  II  •••!••  II  •••!• 


Bar. 


Rule  Sixth.  When  a  passage  preceding  the  first  double 
bar,  or  one  included  between  two  double  bars,  is  repeated,  it  is 
expressed  by  the  double  bar  m  #  m  |  ,  #  .  ,  followed  by  the  repeat 
sign    .  .  ,  and  then  the  double  bar  .  #  #  |  .  ,  . 
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The  following  Example  is  from  No.  12.  Schumann's  Album, 
first  tour  measures. 

EXAMPLE    TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
Illustrating  Rules  4th  and  Cth. 


--m-EH 


I  I  I  I  I  I  i 


No.         6  8        4th  Oct.     E 


F        with       G    _•     5th  Oct. 


•    •    •     I     c 


II   *  * 
•   II    • 


•  •       •        •  •        •  ••••        •• 

•  •  •  .<•  .  ••  • 


C         B         A         D  C  Bar.     4th  Oct.      F     m   •  E      with 


:  ii .  •  ii : .  i!  •  •  ii : :  . 


B 


^        A        B  C     ^        E 


N 


•  •  •    i;   •  •         •   .       en        ••• 

•       •  •  •    II   •       I     ••••>     ••• 


Bar.        No.        2         No. 

ii  •••  I  ••  i    ••• 


•  •     ||  I!***  •••!• 

•  •    II    •  •    1 1    •  •  •    Ii    •  II*       ••! 


1        rep.    Bar.       4th  Oct.     F     ^   •       with        B       •         A        B 

: i •  ii • . i  ••:•  ii :. i1  .•  i 

Double     bar.        rep.   Double    bar. 


4th  Oct.     E     #'      Gth  int. 

•  •  •  ■  ■       •      •        • 


The  following  Example  is  from  No.  12,  Schumann's  Album, 
measures  5th,  6tli,  7th  and  8th  : 

EXA  MPLE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Illustrating  rules  -1th  and  6th. 


i  i 


S 


3i 


,uu  *:  ? 


L>     UJ 


.  IffF 


^ 


Urrf — 1 


_ 


Double    bar.       4th  Oct.    D    m        Qt       Jf     F         E      5th  Oct     A 

II  ••••••••«       •••  •       *••       • 

•••••••  •  •  •  ••  •  •« 


G     with        B 


C         Bar.     4th  Oct.      ^      F      *         E 


•  •    ||    •  •        •         •••  •••  •'••••  •    II    •   • 
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G    #       B    #      with     c    ,      A    #       G    9 

•  •       e    i         •••■■•        II*4       •    ■     •       »  •         •  •       •II  •• 

O    •    •      II      •  •  II  •      II      ••••!!•••  II  •••••• 


No. 


No. 


•  •  •    I  ll    •  • 


G    J        with     C 


1        rep.      Bar.     4th  Oct.     $      F 

*  *  II 


7 
•  < 
PS 


E 


•  •  •  ||  •  |  •  •  • 

•  II  *      • 


Bar. 


F 


,G 


•  •      •   ■  ■  • 

•  •  •  II      • 

Double    Bar. 

•  •  •   I  •  •  • 


•  •   ||  • 

•  •  II   •  • 


•  •       •    1 1  •  • 

•  •  •    1 1    •  •  • 


Double       Bar.       rep. 


•  i  •  •  •  ii  •  • 


Eule  Seventh.  When  a  note,  chord,  group,  or  rest,  is  re- 
peated, it  is  expressed  by  placing  one  point  in  the  lower  row  for 
each  repetition. 

EXAMPLE  TWENTY-NINTH. 

From  Etudes,  by  A.  Schmitt,  Op.  16. 


-&. 


£2. 


-^£L 


-9 9- 


4th  Oct.  C    &    2nd  int.    4th  int.  5th  int.     with      E      j      rep.  rep.  rep. 


•  •  •   ii  •  •  • 

•  II  •  •  • 


•  •  • 
•  •  • 


rep.  rep.  rep.  rep.    Bar. 


•   ii  •   n   • 


EXAMPLE  THIRTIETH. 
From  Etudes  by  A.  Schmitt,  Op.  16. 


^ 


g^- 


4th  Oct.     E    0    2nd  int.    3rd  int.  with  4th  Oct.      C      ^    2d  int.    rep.   rep. 


•  !    •  •  •  |  •    1 1  •    1 1    < 

rep.  rep.  rep.  rep.  rep.  Bar. 


•  ••   ||   ••••   ii   •• 

•  II   •  •  •       II 


•  ii  •   ii  •  •  • 
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EXAMPLE   THIRTY-FIRST. 

From  Mendelssohn's  "Song  without  Words,"  No.  3. 


£     No. 


No. 


6        8 


1th  Oct.    A 


3rd  int.    3rd  int. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  *  -    I   • 

•  •  •       •  • 


•  •  •    1 1   •      •  • 

•  II   •  •  • 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


13        C      rep.     B  A        Bar.     3rd  Oct,      E      #'. 


oth  int. 


•   •    I!    •   •   •     li    •  • 


5th  int.      E     0      rep.  rep.  3rd  int.  dis.  5th  mt,  dis.    Bar. 

•  •        1       •  •  •  II       II         I      •       1  •   ||  •  •       I  *   II 

See  Chap.  VI,  on  abbreviating  intervals. 

m 

m 


EXAMPLE    THIRTY-SECOXD. 

IS 


No. 


•  •  •   I  • 

•  •  •   I  •  • 


4th  Oct.    E 


3rd  int.  Oth  int. 


•  •    1 1      •  •  •  • 

1   •  •  •       II  •  •  • 


Double    Bar. 

*   I  *  II 
•••1  ...... 


PRO    FORMA. 


rep. 


Eule  Eighth.  A  passage  in  winch  the  order  of  tones  by 
letter,  and  the  characters  affecting  them,  are  the  same  consecu- 
tively as  in  a  preceding  passage,  but  which  begins  upon  a  differ- 
ent note,  may  be  expressed  by  the  repeat  sign  m  #  ,  followed  by 
the  pro  forma  sign  *  *  .  #  ,  and  after  it  the  note  which  begins 
the  transposed  form. 
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EXAMPLE  THIRTY-THIRD. 


From  Nocturne  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  arranged  for 
Organ. 


JL 


0-^-0 * 


i=ft 


**+w — 9 -^-'-jf-J: 


=f==F 


t 


*% 


$      No.        4        4th  Oct.    F    J^       E  D        E        5th  Oct.    B 


•  •  •    1    •        II*  II*  •         • 


•  •    II         •        II    •       • 


4th  Oct.     E      rep.     F     _*        E        Bar,         rep.    pro  forma.  E 


•  •   i|      • 


0 

•  •  •  ii      • 


Bar.         C    J       Jf      B  \*  Bar. 

II**      *ll*l      *ll  *  II 

•      ••II        ••••II  I         •  <!••••         !!••• 


•  •   II        • 


EXAMPLE  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

From  Trill  Studies,  by  Eohr,  Op.  24.  No.  2.     Illustrating 
Rules  1st  and  8th. 


!4— f  i±=£- 


9     m     0 a— #— a— # g— »     -     0 


T—P- 


&E 


0-P—0-P — 0-P-0-P — 0-P-0-P — ,_^_#_F_ 


=£: 


0    m     0 a— 0     -    9 a— 0    m    9 a— 9     m    9- 


w=r -p-p—  *—r -p-^-p-r  p~r — r«-P-# 


-F— l F— I F— 4 F- 

■h-bm*^bk aHuaoiinBi 


B 


-#-#-#-* 0-P-0-P 0-9-0-P #_^_#_f_- 


d ' — ' — >- 


No.  4        4     5th  Oct.      E    0^      F         E        F        rep.      rep.     rep. 

:::  i :•  i :*  irr  ii  .:*:  ii:* ii .:i!:-  ii .. i! ..  ii .. 
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Bar.      rep.     pro  forma.        T>        Bar,       rep.     pro  l'orma,        C  Bar. 


•  •  •  ii  •  •  il         •  •  ii 

rep.     pro  forma.       K         Bar. 

•      ,l  •  •  • 


*  il  •••  il  ••!!**••  II     ••  II  •• 


•  •        •  • 


EXAMPLE   THIRTY-FIFTH. 

From  "Studies  by  Berens,"  Op.  61,  No.  1. 


^zjzi'-^-g^jgbz=g 


No.         4  •/        4th  Oct.    1st  fin.      C     J^       D        E      1st  fin.        F 


•  •  •  |  •  •  ii  ••      • 


•   •!!••         •  •    «  ••  • 


GAB     1st  fin.         C         D        E         1st  fin.      F         G        A 

•  •  •  •     II      •    •    •     M     •    •     I]     •    •  •  •••  ••  ••  • 

•  Ii     •    •     Il     •  Il  •   •    II     •   •     II  •    •  ••  •  •  •• 

B        C        Bar.         rep.    pro  forma.         4th  Oct.     D        Bar.       rep. 

•  •  •  ll  •  •  •••       •  •  ii 

.  .......  .  .  •  II  •••  II  ••  II 

pro  forma.         4t  Oct.      G        Bar. 

*  *  II  *  *  '   II  *  *   l| 

•  •  II  •  II      .       .  .  . 

EXAMPLE   TIIli;  TY-SIXTH, 
From  "Etudes,"  by  Schmidt,     Op.  16.     No.  4. 
-E 


9  ■#■  -j-  ■#■  ■ 


3       1 
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2      1 


!l=E^^=3§S=^ 


2      1 


-^ — — ■ ^ — =*-*-*— T^»-'— ^-s 

3rd  Oct,  2nd  fin.  ff       C     ^    1st  fin.      D         jf        C 


BAG 


•  •        all         •  • 


I    ••    II 


II    •    I    •  • 


F  E         D         E         F         G         A    3rd  fin.        B         C         D 


•  •  II 


•  •   ii  •      ii   •  • 


Bar,        rep.     pro  forma.      iff      D         Bar.       2nd  fin.      E        1st  fin. 


•  •  •    II    e  • 


•  en        •    ii    •  •  • 

•  o    1 1    •  •    !  i        •  • 


F 


E         D  C        B 


G         F         G         A         B         C  D 


E         F        Bar,  No. 


No.         1        rep.     pro  forma.     3rd  Oct 


*   II  *•   II  II  '  *  * 


•  •  •    |    •  •    ||  •  • 

•  ••!••    II    ••II  «  • 


I 


F         Bar. 

*    i   •  •    ii 


EXAMPLE  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

From  Beethoven's  Sonata.     Op.  106,  p.  44 


fc 


LIT  **   7 


1       3 


2       1 


l1^- <=1 

2        1        3  ■"■"J 


1  3. 


2        1 


%     No. 
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No.         3        4      4th  Oct.   3rd  tin. 


I)    m^  2d  iin. 


•  •  •     •  •  i  • 


•  ii  •  •  • 


C      lsttiu.       B        3rd  tin.       A      2nd  flu.     <;       1st  tin.        F 


•  •  •  •   ii   • 


•  •!:••        ••• 


witL     Ith  Oct.  5th  Iin.  F 


•••        •••••      •  •• 

•       •  •        •      •  •  II  •  •  • 


•  il       •  •   II  •      II  •  •  • 
4th  llu.      Y      tT      1st  I'm.       (1 


•        ••••        •••        •• 

II       • 


3rd  I'm.      A        1st  I'm.      B  3rd  tin.      C       4th  I'm.      I)         Bur.       rep. 

•        •     <]    •          II    •   •   •                •  • 
•   •    II    •   •    II         •   •     I,     . 

pro  forma.  4th  Oct.      F  Bar. 


•       •     ;    •  •••  •;•       •    ;i    •  • 

•  •         •  .    Il        •  •    Ii    •  i        ...*•• 


•  •  •    II    •  • 


•  •  •    •    •  •    • 

•  •      II    •  II    • 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE   TIE. — THE    SLUE. — THE    PAUSE. 

The  sign  for  a  Tie  is  #  *  *  ,  and  is  written  between  the  notes 
which  are  to  be  joined  in  one  tone. 

EXAMPLE    THIRTY-EIGHTH. 


=9i 


2nd  Oct.    A    ^        Tie.      3rd  int.     Tie.         Bar.         rep.       Bar.        A 


•  •  •  I    •      •  • 


3rd  int. 


EXAMPLE    TllinTY-XIXTll. 
From  Schumann's  Album.  No.  3B,  part  of  17th  measure. 


±=fc 


-■ 


# 


No. 


3      4th  Oct.     E 
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4th  int.     Tie.     6th  int.      D      5th  int. 


•  i  •  •  •   i 
!•••!• 


•  ••II  •••[!••  •    •  •  ||     •    •     j  j     •    • 

•  II   •  •  •       .1   •      •   II   •      •   II   •  •  •   II  II       •  • 


6th  int. 


The  sign  for  the  Slur  is  #.|  *  .  It  is  placed  before  the 
notes  slurred. 

The  sign  for  discontinuance  *  ,  placed  after  the  notes  which 
are  slurred  together  indicates  the  end  of  the  slurred  passage. 


EXAMPLE  FORTIETH. 


i 


Slur.     5th  Oct.      B     & 


D 


C      Dis. 


EXAMPLE  FORTY-FIRST. 


S        No.        4        No.        3         4        Slur.     5th  Oct.     B    ^  5th  Oct. 

•    :•••;••"••*'        •    ■    •  •     i         ■•!•••■         •*•••• 
I    •  •  •    I    •        II    •••!••!•        II    •    i    •    I  •        ll«  II         • 

„         *  'I 

G    ^        F        Bar.  A   £        F      ^    Dis.         Bar. 


•  •  •  •   ||  •  •  ||  ||  • 

•  •      II  •      II   •  •  •  II  •  • 


•      •  •  ii  • 


THE   COMPOUND   SLUR. 

Rule  First.  When  a  long  slurred  passage  includes  a  short- 
er slurred  passage,  the  slurs  neither  beginning  nor  ending  with 
the  same  note,  make  the  slur  sign  twice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
long  slur,  and  make  it  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  short  slur  ; 
at  the  close  of  the  short  slur,  make  it  once  with  the  discontinu-' 
ance ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  long  slur,  make  it  twice  with  the 
discontinuance. 
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Rule  Second.  When  two  slurs  begin  upon  the  same  note, 
but  end  on  different  notes,  make  the  slur  sign  twice  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  discontinuance  sign  only  at  the  end  of  the 
short  slur;  at  the  end  of  the  long  slur  make  the  slur  sign  livice 
with  the  discontinuance. 

Rule  Third.  When  two  slurs  begin  upon  different  notes, 
but  end  upon  the  same  note,  make  the  slur  sign  twice  at  the  be- 
ginning ol'  the  first  slur,  and  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond slur — and  at  their  close  make  the  slur  sign  twice,  followed 
l>v  the  discontinuance. 

The  following  Example  from  Beethoven's  Rondo,  Op.  51, 
No.  2,  measure  57  and  part  of  56  and  58,  illustrates  the  com- 
plex use  of  the  slur. 


EXAMPLE  FORTY-SECOND. 


-^          m                    ^ 

1  tt      *    ?  mtf~?  9                                  N 

I  **•>    y>  1  T  i          '              m  m*     a  •  m 

-.A 

sN 

— H 

r#  — 

#       No. 


•  I 


No. 


•  •••••••  I* 

bar.         G      #        F      Gth  Oct.     B 


slur.         slur.      5th  Oct.      G 


G 


•  ••         •  •  •       •         • «     II*         *  •         •II*         •  • 


Blur,      ft 


D 


•  •  • 


E        D     die. 


•  H 


G        slur.      Dis. 


Bur. 


F      d 
•  •  •  • 


slur.         shir.     <lis. 


•  i  •   ii   •  i  •      • 


In  an  example  like  measure  30,  Beethoven's  Sonata.  Op.  34, 
the  long  slur  only  is  expressed,  the  included  short  slurs  being 
provided  for  by  the  use  of  the  group  sign. 
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The  sign  for  the  Pause  is  #  *  *  .  ,  and  is  placed  after  the  note 
which  it  affects,  thus  : 

EXAMPLE  FORTY-THIRD. 


I 


jS>- 


© 


C    (^       Pause.     Double    Bar. 

•  •••ii       •  •       ii 

•  •••!!•         •  II  •  •  •  I  •  •  • 


CHAPTER     XL 


MELODIC    SIGNS   NOT    HERETOFORE    DESCRIBED.      THE   GROUP. — 
APPOGGIATURA. — MORDENT. — TURN. — TRILL. — ARPEGGIO, 

'AND    TREMOLO. 

The  Group.  Any  number  of  notes  may  be  included  in  a 
group. 

The  sign  for  the  Group  is  #  ,  *  . 

Rule  First.  A  single  group  is  expressed  by  placing  the 
group  sign  .  #  "  before  the  first  note,  and  after  the  last  note  of 
the  group,  followed  by  the  discontinuance  sign  : 

EXAMPLE  FORTY-FOURTH. 


-• — s — •- 


5th  Oct.     F     9^    Group.      G     p-         F         E       Group,  dis.     E    J* 

•  ••ii    ••••ii  •!!•••        i|    ••ii        •  •    I    •    !!•••• 
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The  following  Example  is  from  Andante,  by  Mozart,  meas- 
ure 34. 

EXAMPLE   FORTY-FIFTH. 


Eule  Second.  When  a  Group  is  repeated,  follow  Rule 
First,  and  place  a  single  point  in  the  lower  row,  once  for  each 
repetition. 

The  following  Example  is  from  Op.  34,  Beethoven,  measur 
32nd  of  Variation  1st: 

EXAMPLE  FORTY-SIXTH. 


H^# 


$  No.        2      Group.    4th  Oct.    Jt      G     #^      A  G         A         G 

•  I  •  •  •  |  •  •  II         •  II  •  •  •  it  •  I  •  •      •   II  •      ||  •  •  ||  •      II  •  • 

I  •  •  •  I          II  •  •      I.  •          II       I      •  •      II  •  •  ||      •  II  •  •  ||      • 

A  Group,    dis.  rep.  rep.  Group.       GAG  ADC 

•  II  •  I  •  II       II       li         •   II  •  •   II  •      li  •  •  II  • 


••ii:: 


Group,  dis. 

•    I  • 
•  •       I   • 
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Rule  Third.  In  a  succession  of  groups,  composed  of  dif- 
ferent notes,  the  group  sign  is  placed  before  each  group ;  but 
the  group  and  discontinuance  signs  may  be  omitted  after  each 
group,  except  the  last. 

The  following  Example  is  from  Czerny,  Op.  599,  No.  84,, 
measure  12. 

EXAMPLE  FORTY-SEVENTH. 


No. 


E 


4        4       Group.  5th  Oct.    E     #        G  E      Group.      C 


•  •  •   I  • 


•  •  •   M  •  • 


•  ii  •  •  ii  •  • 


C      Group.    4th  Oct.   G     5th  Oct.     C      4th  Oct.     G       Group. 

•    •II  »••••♦  •    ••|l««||*««||*«||  • 

•  •!!••  •         II      »ll      •       <  •  •    I  •         II      •!!•• 


G 


E      Group,    dis.    Bar. 


•  •  ii  •  • 


The  sign  for  the  A.ppoggiatura  is  *  #  *  *  .     The  value  of  the 
notes  of  the  Apoggiatura  should  be  expressed. 

Rule  First.     When  the  Appoggiatura   consists   of  three 
tones,  or  less,  the  sign  *  ,  *  *  must  be  placed  before  each  note. 

The  following  is  from   "Shepherd  Boy,"  by  Gr.  D.  Wilson,, 
measures  1  and  2. 

EXAMPLE  FORTY-EIGHTH. 


No.  1        No.  6        8      4th  Oct.       D 


•  I  •••   I  ••   ii  ••• 
I  •••   I  ••  II  ••• 


ii  •  •  • 
•  II  • 


Bar.      Slur. 


•  ll  •   i  • 


App.         D     #*      App.  G        App.  B        Slur.        D 


.  i:  ii  ••:•  r 
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Pis.    E 


J* 

D     0      Dis.  Slur. 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  • :  •  ii :  ii .  i 

D     Dis,      Bar. 


In  the  above  Example  the  Appoggiatura  is  connected  with 
the  essential  note  by  a  slut-,  and  the  essential  note  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  succeeding  notes  by  a  slur,  whereby  the  note  on 
which  the  tirst  slur  ends  is  the  first  note  in  a  new  slurred  pas- 
sage. In  such  eases  the  first  discontinuance  appears  after  the 
second  slur,  but  affects  the  first  slur  only. 

Rule  Second.  When  the  Appoggiatura  consists  of  four  or 
more  tones,  make  the  sign  *  .  *  *  twice  before  the  first  note,  and 
once  after  the  last  note,  followed  by  the  discontinuance  sign  • 

The  following  is  from  "Song  of  the  Brook,"  by  Gr.  W. 
Warren,  81st  measure. 

EXAMPLE  FORTY-NINTH. 


Zf       No.         1         No.  4        4        5th  Oct.     D    ^      Slur.         App. 

•  I  •  •  •  |  ••  ii  •  •  •  !  •  •  I  •  •  ||  •  •  •  ii  •  •  ••  ll     |  •  H  •    ••II 

•  ••••••••     i  •     ii     •     ii  ii  •  i  •  ii     •       ii 

App.  E#^D         ifCD  E  FG  A  B 

•  •  •   ii       •  •       ii  •  •  ii  •  I  •  •  ii  •  •  ii      •   ||  •  •  ||  •  •  ||  •      ||      •  ii 

•  h   ••••  II  il       I  •  •  II  II   ••  II   •       !l       •  II  ••  II  •       II 

tf       0         BA         G         FE         D        !}      C         BA 

: i::ii.'  n:.n •:!!:•  iu:ii"-n: i::ii.*ii:.ii 

G        F         E         App.        dis.  slur.  dis.      D     £        Bnr. 

••  II  ••  II     *  II  *    •  •  I  *  II  *  II         ••••!! 

•  ii  •     ii  •  •  ii     •       i  •  ii  •  ii  ii  •  •  • 

An  Appoggiatura  either  precedes  or  follows  an  essential  ac- 
cented tone  with  which  it  is  connected.  In  the  latter  case  the 
Appoggiatura  is  called  an  After-tone. 

Fur  illustration  of  After-tone  see  K\.  57th. 
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THE   MORDENT  /W. 


The  sign  for  the  Mordent  is  *  #  *  .  ,  which  is  placed  before 
the  note  affected. 

The  following  is  from  Chopin's  Impromptu,  Op.  29,  mea- 
sure 1st. 


:± 


EXAMPLE  FIFTIETH. 


:a=q: 


* 


^ 


P        No.       4      4th  Oct.    Mordent.   E      0       Q       D        E        5th  Oct. 


C        B         A 


*•  II      *  II  * 
•  •  li  •      ii  •  • 


•      ii      •  #  •    :  •      •  •    i      #    ■  • 
•  ••!!•••      11*1  i !  •  •  .  i 


The  same  Example,  written  as  played,  would  be  as  follows  : 


** 


B 


etc. 


*^*—* 


E      0 


:    n  D 


•  ••      Wo      i .  »  •     •!        .  •  i         •      li  •  • 


etc. 


The  Turn  is  indicated  by  the  sign  *  .  *  ,  . 

First.     The  horizontal  turn  is  expressed  by  the  sign  3  *  *  • 
placed  before  the  essential  note. 


EXAMPLE  FIFTY-FIRST, 


I 


:t; 


Turn         C 


•      II  *  *     * 
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The  same  Example,  written  as  played,  is  as  follows 


0    ' 


iJ 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


I)     €        C         B  C 


*  '      •  II  *•  II      •  II  •* 

•  •  •        •        .!    •  • 


Second.     The  inverted  turn  is  expressed  by  the  sign  *  0  *  , 
made  twice  before  the  essential  note,  thus: 


EXAMPLE  FIFTY-SECOND. 


e 

\ y.       1 

Turn.         Turn.         C      0 


•   •         •     I!     • 


•   •   •   • 


The  same  Example,  written  as  played,  is  as  follows 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


= 


D  C 


.•.•n::ir*n:: 


Third.  When  a  sharp,  flat,  or  natural  is  placed  above  either 
the  horizontal  or  inverted  turn,  such  sharp,  flat,  or  natural 
should  precede  the  sign  for  the  turn. 
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The  following  Example  is  from  Andante  by  Mozart ;  arranged 
by  F.  Bendel ;  part  of  measure  46. 

EXAMPLE  FIFTY-THIRD, 


No. 


turn.         6th  oct.     A    # 


B      B     f 


The  same  Example,  written  as  played,  is  as  follows 


\ 


No.         1        6th  oct.     A    s        Group,  tf       B    #^       A  G 


•  ••■••■:•       •ii*       •  •  •         • 


•        II    •  • 


Group,   clis.     A      #    .         ij      B     #* 
*  1  *   I i  *      *  *      *       *         °* 


Fourth.  When  a  sharp,  flat,  or  natural  is  placed  below 
either  the  horizontal  or  inverted  turn,  such  sharp,  flat,  or  natural 
should  follow  the  sign  for  the  turn. 

The  following  Example  is  from  Andante  by  Mozart ;  arranged 
by  F.  Bendel ;  part  of  measure  18th. 

EXAMPLE  FIFTY-FOURTH. 


7S2 


+—• 


— ■ 

-A 


01 


No.        1       4th  Oct.      F       0      .  G    j       with       him, 


•      •  f        •  •       • 


5th  Oct.     D       0       E     ^A       F 


•  •  •  n  •  • 


•  •  •  i    •  • 
II  •  •     •  i    • 


The  same  Example,  written  as  played,  is  as  follows 


^==h=^4=^=i==t=* 


No.         1         4th  Oct.        F     # 


with    5th  Oct.     D 


•       •»••• 


I) 


•  •      •       • 


Fifth.  When  a  sharp,  flat,  or  natural  is  placed  both  above 
aud  below  the  turn,  Rales  third  and  fourth  will  be  applied. 

The  following  Example  is  from  Andante  by  Mozart:  ar- 
ranged by  Bendel ;  part  of  measure  31. 

EXAMPLE  FIFTY-FIFTH. 
s\j>    n-0. 


£ 


P      No.         1        \>      Wrn,        jf    5th  Oct.    D    0    6th  Oct.    t)      C 

•  I  •••!••  1  i  •      •  •      •!       II       •      II  •  ••       i    •   !   •  i 

The  same  Example,  written  as  played,  is  as  follows : 
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* 


# 


!?    No.  1      5th  Oct.     D      ^  Group.       ?      E     #        D        ff 


•    !•••!• 


•     II     •   •         M     •!•••• 


Group,  dis.     D    f  6th  Oct.     t|      C 

•  •      1*11  •!!••      I!  •  I  •  • 

The  Trill.     This  is  expressed  by  the  sign  *  *  *  .  ,  placed 
before  the  note  to  be  trilled. 


EXAMPLE  FIFTY-SIXTH. 


imi 


5th  Oct.      Trill 

•  •  •  ii   •  •  • 


0 


Bar. 


•  •  •  • 

•  II   • 


"When  the  trill  continues  beyond  a  single  measure,  repeat  the 
sign  for  the  trill  in  each  measure. 

The  following  Example,  taken  from  Beethoven's  "Six  Vari- 
ations for  the  Piano,  Op.  34,"  illustrates  the  trill  and  After-tone. 

EXAMPLE  FIFTY-SEVENTH. 

- ^       ^ 

-&-  f:  •  \.  -*■ 


Sf 


3 


No. 


No. 


trill.         6th  Oct.     C 


tie, 


•  ••  i  ••  ii  ••• 
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Bur.         Slur.         Trill.  C 


pause.        A.pp. 


;   B  *v 


•  •  •     i   •      •        •  •        •  •  •  •  u  a  • 

A p| i.  C       (lis.     Double  Bar. 

•  •  •        •  •     i  •   ii  I 


•  •  •    i    • 


The  following  Example  is  from  Thalberg's  "Home,  Sweet 
Home."' 


A'.V.  1  MPLE  FIFTY-  EI( ,  1 1  Til. 


Sva, 


tt\ 


m 


mm 


~£t ii- 


■w-2 


.»_#. 


0—0 — H-M-k. 


~r«- 


-  -- v- 


Xo.         5  trill.         6th  Oct.     A      &    with     5th  Oct.    F      0 


•       •         •   .     • 


8th  int.        *i 


•J  G     0^  8th  int.      G     0     8th  int.         •/ 


•  •••!!•  • 


A     m      8tli  int.     Bar.         Trill.  A      #       with     6th  Oct. 


•       ii  •     • 
••••       •••• 


II  *•• 

•  •  u   •  •  •  i    • 


*   II  * 
•  •  •  •  II 


A     J      8th  int. 


•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  II  • 


•J 


•  *   I  * 
•  •  • 


The  Arpeggio.     This  is  expressed  by  the   sign    *  * " .  , 
placed  before  the  lowest  note  of  the  chord. 


EX.  I MPLE  FIFTY-NINTH. 

0 

<        


mm 
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Arpeggio.    2nd  Oct.    G    #     5th  int.    with  4th  Oct.      B 


•   •   o     il 


o  o 


The  Tremolo  is  indicated  by  the  sign  .  *  .  .  . 

Eule  First.  When  the  tremolo  consists  of  two  alternating 
notes,  write  the  tremolo  sign,  then  the  two  signs  of  the  two 
octaves,  in  which  the  alternating  notes  are ;  then  the  note,  giving 
as  i'ts  value  the  amount  of  time  taken  for  the  tremolo,  and  then 
the  bar.  If  the  tremolo  exeeeds  one  bar,  express  it  by  the 
repeat  sign  of  two  points. 

EXAMPLE  SIXTIETH. 


Trem.     4th  Oct.    5th  Oct. 


^        -0 

C    0 

i  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


Bar. 


Should  the  two  alternating  notes  be  in  the  same  octave,  write 
the  octave  sign  twice  before  the  first  note,  and  then  proceed  as 
in  Eule  1st. 

Eule  Second.  When  one  note  is  repeated,  write  the  trem- 
olo sign,  then  the  sign  of  the  octave  in  which  it  occurs,  then  the 
note,  expressing  as  its  value,  the  amount  of  time  taken  for 
the  tremolo ;  if  this  exceeds  one  bar,  express  it  by  the  repeat 
sign  of  two  points. 

EXAMPLE   SIXTY-FIRST. 

tf 


-FT 


Trem.     4th  Oct.       E     £ 


Bar. 


II   • 


Eule  Third.     When  the  tremolo  consists  of  a  chord  altern- 
ating with  a  single  note,  write  the  tremolo  sign,  then  the  octave 
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sign,  then  the  chord,  expressing  as  the  value  the  amounl  of  time 
taken  for  the  tremolo,  then  the  single  note,  and  the  bar.  1 1' the 
tremolo  exceeds  one  bar,  express  it  by  the  repeat  sign  of  two 
points. 

EXA  KPLE  SIXTY-SECOND. 


Trem.    4th  Oct. 
•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


or    _ 


3rd  int.    5th  Oct. 
•       1 1  •  •  •   l 


Bur. 


m 


CHAPTER     XII. 

SIGNS   OF   EXPRESSION    NOT  HERETOFORE   DESCRIBED. 

The  following  words  and  marks  of  expression  will  be 
cated  by  the  signs  which  are  placed  opposite  to  them. 

Piano,  ox  p    . 

Pianissimo,  or  pp       ..... 

Very  Pianissimo,  or  ppp 

Mezzo  Piano,  or  mp    .... 

Mezzo  forte,  or  mf  .... 

Forte,  oxf 

Fortissimo,  or  ff  . 

Very  Fortissimo,  oxfff 

Piano,  Forte,  or  Pf 

Forte,  Piano,  or  Fp       .... 

Crescendo,  or  eres.  or  —=zz 

Diminuendo,  or  Dim.  or^==— or  Smorzando 

Accelerando,  or  Accel. 

Rallentando,  or  Ritardanda, 

Ritenuto,  ..... 

A  tempo,  or  A  temp.       .... 

Staccato,  or  Stacc.  .... 

J.cce7?i3  or  A 

Forzando,  or  Sforzando,  or  Rinforzando, 

Tenuto,  or  Sostenuto  .... 

PedaZ,  or  Perf.         .  .         . 

Foot-off  mark  * 

Pizzicato,  or  Pizz.   .  .         . 


indi- 
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In  all  cases  these  signs  must  precede  the  passage  affected 
thereby.  When  a  passage  is  affected  by  tin- sign,  »'itherfor  />• 
/>/>.  /</</>•  «>/>,  <"f  ./•  ffiM  n''s-  ',i,"->  "rrr/--  '""■•  ''''■■  orriten., 
write  the  sign  once  before  the  passage,  and  again  at  its  close, 
followed  by  the  discontinuance  sign.  But  if  passages  affected  by 
these  signs  are  consecutive,  that  is,  are  not  separated  by  unmarked 
passages,  then  the  sign  and  the  discontinuance  need  not  be  used 
at  the  close. 


EXAMPLE  SIXTY-THIRD. 


Slur. 


Cres.    5th  Oct.     B 


•  •       •  •  • 


Dim. 


Dim.         Dis.  Slur.  Dis. 


Bar. 


Slur.        D     m    . 


•  •  •     i   •   i  • 


Stac. 


•      •   I  •   ||  •      • 


G      #     Slur.  Dis. 


rep. 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


Bar.         ff 


4th  Oct.     C 


D        Bar. 


It  will  be  observed  in  Example  63rd  that  the  diminuendo  in 
the  second  measure,  follows  without  interruption,  the  crescendo 
of  the  first  measure,  hence  the  sign  for  the  discontinuance  of 
crescendo  is  omitted.  But  there  is  an  unmarked  passage  between 
the  diminuendo  of  the  second  measure  and  the  ff  of  the  fourth, 
hence  the  use  of  the  sign  for  diminuendo  discontinued. 

When  Accel.,  Rail,  Rit..  or  Riten.}  is  followed  by  A  tempo, 
write  the  sign  for  Accel.  Hall..  Kit.,  or  Ritcn..  as  the  ease  may 
be,  and  at  its  close  the  sign  for  A  tempo. 
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# 


EXAMPLE  SIXTY-FOURTH, 


a  tempo. 


No.         1      4th  Oct.      G   0      5th  Oct.     C        E  Rit.  E 

I        ••        I!         •        II    •  •    II    •  •    II         •••!!•• 


•  •  i  •  •  ii  • 


3jd  int.     D         3rd  int.     C      3rd  int.      Bar.    A  tempo.        D      0        B     • 

•       il**n       •       n   •  •  •       ii  ii 


Group.       A    #         B         A      Group,  dis.      G     0 


•  •      •   ii       •  •  • 
•  •  It  •     • 


Bar. 


•  ii*      »  •   ■        *    ■   • 


•      •••••• 


The  Swell.  When  the  swell  affects  a  single  note  or  chord, 
the  swell  sign    *  .  ,  *    is  written  before  such  note  or  chord. 

If  more  than  one  note  is  affected,  write  the  swell  sign  before 
the  passage,  and  again  at  its  close,  followed  by  the  discontinu- 
ance sign,  and  separated  from  it  by  one  blank. 

The  sign  for  Stac,  Sforz.,  Accent,  Tenuto,  or  Pizz.,  affects 
only  the  single  note  or  chord  which  follows  such  sign.  But 
should  one  of  these  signs  affect  several  notes  in  succession,  then 
write  the  sign  twice  before  the  first  of  these  notes,  and  once  after 
the  last,  followed  by  the  discontinuance  sign. 


EXAMPLE  SIXTY-FIFTH. 


# 


No.  2        No.  3        4        Accent.     4th  Oct.      F 


•  •   i  •  •   I   • 


•  •  •   ii  • 


Stac.  Stac.  E      #        F        Bar.         G 


•      •       ii   •  • 


B        Stacc. 


•       ||  •      •  •      •  II  •  •  II  II  *  *   II  *      II      •  II  * 

•      »  •       •    II    •  •  •  •   II    •  •  •  •  •    II    •  •   I!   •  • 
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dis.      bar.      Accent.  B  '  ^        A     _         Bar.        1>    ^ 

•                 II  *        •  »••••                     .... 

.       ...          ...  •            ii*«*.       ***i. 

The   sign    lor  the    Pedal   continues   until  the  Foot-oil'  mark 
appears. 


CHAPTER     XIII." 

MISCELLANEOUS   SIGNS. 

Bigl it  Hand.  The  sign  ***  shows  that  the  part  following 
belongs  to  the  right  hand. 

L>  it  Hand.  The  sign  *  .  '  shows  that  the  part  following 
belongs  to  the  left  hand. 

Nurnber  Sign.  Whenever  the  sign  ***  occurs,  it  signifies 
that  the  characters  following  are  used  to  express  numbers. 

The  word  with  is  represented  by  the  sign  *  .  ,  which  is  used 
in  expressing  chords,  or  passages  in  which  notes  of  one  value 
are  performed  against  notes  of  another  value. 

Sec  Cinq,  VI.,  Ex.  12. 

The  Discontinuance.  The  sign  •  ,  as  heretofore  employed, 
indicates  that  the  effect  of  a  sign  previously  used,  is  discon- 
tinued. 

This  sign  •  is  always  used  at  the  close  of  a  passage  affected 
by  a  slur,  and  is  separated  from  the  last  note  of  such  passage  by 
two  blanks. 

This  sign  *  is  used  to  discontinue  the  pedal,  and  is  written 
in  connection  with  the  sign  for  the  pedal,  and  separated  from  it 
by  om  blank,  thus  *•..".     ', 

When  any  sign  is  expressed  twice  in  succession,  to  indicate 
its  continuance  through  a  passage,  the  same  sign  will  be  written 
at  the  close  of  such  passage,  followed  by  the  discontinuance 
sign. 
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Whenever  the  discontinuance  sign  is  used  in  connection  with 
another  sign,  it  will  be  separated  from  that  sign  by  one  blank. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  cases,  except  the  slur,  the  discon- 
tinuance sign  is  connected  with  the  sign  which  it  affects ;  hence, 
when  the  discontinuance  sign  stands  alone  it  will  be  understood 
to  refer  to  the  slur. 

The  Word  Sign.  Whenever  the  sign  .  *  #  #  occurs,  it  signi- 
fies the  use  of  zuords  of  explanation,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
word  and  discontinuance  signs  will  be  used,  separated  from  each 
other  by  one  blank. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE   ORGAN. 

The  key-boards  of  the  Organ  are  known  as  the  Pedal,  First 
Manual,  Second  Manual,  Third  Manual,  and  in  very  large 
organs,  the  Fourth  Manual. 

The  Stops  in  the  Pedal  bank  and  Manuals  of  any  particular 
Organ  may  be  indicated  by  numbers.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
Organs  differ  widely  in  regard  to  the  character  and  arrangement 
of  Stops,  no  other  method  of  particularizing  them  is  practic- 
able. 

The  choice  of  Stops  will  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
organist. 

The  Manuals  and  Stops  to  be  employed,  should  be  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  by  the  proper  words,  or  their  abbre- 
viations, and  afterwards,  whenever  a  change  occurs.  In  all  cases, 
the  parts — composed  for  the  respective  Manuals,  should  be 
written  separately. 

In  general  the  terms  Soft,  Loud,  and  Full,  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  character  of  the  Stops  to  be  used. 
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CHAPTER     XV. 

INSTRUMENTS   OTHER   THAN    PIANO    AND    ORGAN. 

Music  for  the  Harp,  Violin,  Flute,  or  other  instrument,  may 

be  expressed  by  the  methods  given,  as  well  as  lor  the  Piano  and 
( )rgan. 

The  first  octave  sign  will  indicate  the  first,  or  lowest  octave 
of  each  instrument 

Signs  specially  needed  for  any  instrument  will  be  found  in 
the  Key. 

CHAPTER     XVI. 

Thorough  Bass. 

At  the  beginning,  the  signs  for  left  and  right  hands  will  be 
made  together,  indicating  that  the  parts  for  both  hands  appear 
together  ;  then  the  octave  sign  and  bass  note  ;  then  the  number 
sign  and  proper  numerals,  separated  from  each  other  by  two 
blanks,  and  whenever  the  soprano  note  is  given,  let  the  sign 
with  *  #  follow  the  numerals,  then  the  octave  sign  of  the  soprano 
note,  then  the  note. 

EXAMPLE  FIRST. 
Common  chord,  or  Triad. 

5 
■       L.  H.     R.  H.    3rd  Oct.      C    &        No.        3  5 


'>' 


<s 


The  following  is  the  same  Example,  with  the  Soprano  note 
eiven. 


.  A       with     4th  Ot.      G 

2_     Z27  •      pi  •  •  •      •  • 


L.  H.      R.  H.  3rd  Oct.     C    O        No. 
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Note.  In  fundamental  positions  of  triads,  the  bass  does  not 
require  figuring,  but  the  intervals,  3rd,  5th,  will  be  understood 
where  no  figures  are  given. 

EXAMPLE  SECOND. 

First  inversion  of  triad  of  chord  of  the  6th; 

6 


L.  H.      E.  H.     3rd  Oct.     E    &        No. 

^s •      •     I    •  •  •    II       ••II       •••!!••• 


EXAMPLE  THIRD. 
Second  inversion  of  triad,  or  chord  of  the  4th,  6th. 
4  L.  H.      E.  H.     3rd  Oct.     Q    &        No.       4. 


JQ- 


9-- 

~3^ •••!!•       •    II    •  •        II        •••!!••• 


EXAMPLE  FOURTH, 


Chord  of  the  7th 

"7 


^i 


L.  H.      E.  H.   3rd  Oct.     G    0        No. 


I3_ 

•  ••!!.    •  II  •  •     II     •  •  o  II  •  •  • 


EXAMPLE  FIFTH. 
First  inversion  of  chord  of  the  7th  or  chord  of  the  5th,  6th. 
5  L.  H.      E.  H.   3rd  Oct.     B    &        No.         5  6 


3i 


-&—  •  •  •   "    •      ■  ii   •  ■ 

EXAMPLE    SIXTH. 


Second  inversion  of  chord  of  the  7th,  or  chord  of  the  3rd,  4th. 


3  L.  H.     R.  H.    3rd  Oct.     D    &        No.        3         4 


m 


A 0- 


•  •     II     •    •  II  •    •!!•• 


EXAMPLE  SEVENTH. 

Third  inversion  of  chord  of  the  7th,  or  chord  of  the  2nd,  4th. 

4 

2  L.  H.     E.  H.     3rd  Oct.    F    0        No.         2  4 

=Bt — g —      •   -n  •••ii    ..  |, ....  H  •••  |  ••  I,  •• 

3^ •••!!•      •   II   •  •       il   •      •  •   II   •  •  •    I  ll» 


7:; 
EXAMPLE   EIGHTH, 
Chord  ol  the  diminished  7tli. 


.  » "Iljfffi  L.  H.     E.  H.    3rd  Oct.   jf      G  ^        No.         7 

*  •  i|  •  •  •  II      ••||«|««*«|i**«|      • 


•  •  •  .1  •      •:;••       ii       i      ••••••• 


When  an   interval  of  a  chord  is  affected  by  an  accidental, 

place  the  accidental  before  ihe   numeral  expressing  the  interval, 
and  separated  from  it  by  one  blank. 


EXAMPLE  NINTH. 


First  inversion  of  chord  of  diminished  7th,  or  chord  of  the 
5th,  $6th. 


? 


9- 


L.  H.     R.  H.    3rd  Oct.     B    &      No.         5        jf 


<^> •••!!•       »         •  •        II*       •  •!!••• 


EXAMPLE    TENTH. 

Secoud  inversion  of  diminished  7th  chord,  or  chord  of  the 
3rd,  #4th. 

. L.  H.      R.  H.    3rd  Oct.     D   &        No.        3        Jt       4 


•     •  •  •  •    •  II  ••••••• 


EXAMPLE  ELEVENTH. 

Third  inversion  of  chord  of  diminished  7th,  or  chord  of  the 
#2nd,  4th. 

j-  ff- L.  H.     R,  H.     3rd  Oct    F    ^        No.       J       2  4 

P*?    ~   : . :  ii :  • :  ii . :  •  ii :  • : :  ii : : :  r  i  •  •  ii :  • 

EXAMPLE   TWELFTH. 
Chord  of  the  9th. 


P9i 


7g L   H.      R    H.     3rd  Oct.    G   ^        No.         7         9 


C     9     ©  •     •     •  • 
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EXAMPLE  THIRTEENTH. 
First  inversion  of  chord  of  the  9th. 

7 

5 L.  H.      R.  H.    3rd  Oct.     B    &        No.        5 


2i 


EXAMPLE    FOURTEENTH. 
Second  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  9th. 

6 

5 

3  L.  H.     R.  H.    3rd  Oct.     D    °      No.        3  4 


e9± 


-& — .      •  • »  ii  •    •  ii  •  • 


•  •!!•••    I   •  •   II   • 


5  6 

•:n:. 


EXAMPLE  FIFTEENTH. 
Third  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  9th. 

6 
4 

I  L.  H.     R.  H.    3rd  Oct.     F    0       No. 


31 4        6 


^-      :.:  11  :   .  II .;    n .   ••  n ... 


:  •  ii : . 


EXAMPLE  SIXTEENTH. 

Fourth  inversion  of  chord  of  the  9th. 


7 
6 

I  L.  H.      R.  H.  3rd  Oct.    A    &        No,        2  4 


9t 


...II.     .  ii  .  • 


13=        6  7 


•  •  ll   . 


The  figuring  of  inversions  of  the  chord  of  the  9th  is  mod- 
ified to  suit  the  form  of  the  chord,  which  varies  according  to  the] 
omission  of  any  of  its  intervals. 

Altered  chords  are  chords  that  are  chromatically  changed 
The  following  are  examples  of  altered  chords. 
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EXAMPLE  SEVENTEENTH 

Augmented  triad 

P_ 

-*3:=  L.  H.      R.  II.    3rd  Oct.     C    ^        No.       Jf 

=^-   =g?Z:  •      -I!  •••II      ••  I,  «...  ,|   ...  |   • 


EXAMPLE  EIGHTEENTH. 


^ 


Augmented  chord  of  the  6th. 

L.  H.     R.  H.   3rd  Oct.     F    0        No.      £ 


-0-- 

•  •  •       •      •  II  •  •      II  •     •  •  II  •  •  • 


EXAMPLE  NINTEENTH. 


Augmented  chord  of  the  3rd,  4th  and  6th. 

ii? 

3  L.  H.      R.  H.    3rd  Oct.     F    0        No.         3  4 


■fc): — &—    : 


•  ii  : . 


EXAMPLE   TWENTIETH. 


Augmented  chord  of  the  5th,  6th. 


i 


6 

L.  H.      R.  H.    3rd  Oct.    F    0        No.        5        jf 


*j: — g-- 


Allien  two  or  more  chords  are  taken  on  the  same  Bass  note, 
express  the  note,  then  the  number  sign  and  numerals  of  each 
chord. 


EXAMPLE   TWENTY-FIRST. 
3     4 


L.  H.       R   H      3rd  Oct,     C   0        No  3  5 


-  — 0—  No. 


•  •  •   i  •  •       • 

•  •  •        »  r 
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When  the  notes  which  accompany  a  Bass-note  are  retained, 
while  the  Bass-note  changes,  each  Bass-note,  with  its  accompa- 
niment, may  be  expressed  in  full,  thus  : 

EXAMPLE  TWENTY-SECOND. 
6         -  I 

5        -  _    L.  H.      R.  H.    3rd  Oct.     C  ^        No.        5  6 

EP=S£  :.:n:-:ii.:-ii::-ii:::r:ii:.ii 

L !?_Z    JC      o         No.        5         6 

•  I  •  •  II  •••!••  II  • 

i  ♦  •  II  •  •  •  l      •  ii  •  » 


7? 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

PRACTICAL.   REMARKS 

As  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  each  pupil  should  begin  to 
write  the  Scales,  Exercises,  Studies  and  Pieces  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  taught 

These  should  be  properly  described  by  numbers  or  other- 
wise. Each  page  should  be  numbered,  and  the  whole  suitably 
indexed  and  preserved  for  binding  in  book  form. 

The  beneficial  results  of  this  practice  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows. The  progress  of  the  scholar  will  be  more  rapid,  because 
in  addition  to  reproducing  the  lesson  upon  an  instrument,  a 
seperate  and  distinct  effort  must  be  made  to  reproduce  it  upon 
the  written  page.  As  the  progress  of  each  pupil  will  be  more 
rapid,  more  work  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  time  than 
before,  and  hence  the  working  capacity  of  the  department  of 
music  will  be  increased.  And  best  of  all,  each  pupil  at  the  end 
of  his  course,  will  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  music,  accumulated  without  appreciable  cost  or 
effort,  but  yet  with  lasting  benefit. 

These  Exercises,  Scales,  and  Studies,  with  compositions  of  a 
higher  order,  constitute  the  essential  means  of  instruction;  and 
hence  the  student  should  persist  in  this  work  with  tireless  zeal. 

The  repertory  of  the  blind  organist  should  include  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  standard  Psalm  and  Hymn  tunes, 
old  and  new,  in  every  variety  of  meter,  together  with  Chants, 
Anthems,  Voluntaries,  Offertories  and  arrangements  from  Ora- 
torios. 
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KEY. 

PRIMITIVE   SIGNS. 

•  •  ••  •  ••  ••  •  •  • 

••  •••  •••• 

THE  NOTES   WITH   THEIR  VALUES. 


J         C      J  0  ■     J*"  0  •  ^-  .  0  .  jR 

•  •          ••     •  ••••  ••••  ••• 

•  •••  •••  •  •  •  •••• 

d  &       D  &      D  J  d  #~  d  *R  d  #R  p  #R 

•  •••     ••••     ••   •  ••••  ••••  •••      ••   • 

•  •                 ••        •  •       ••       • 

I    I-    h  -  fe    6 •   B 

E  &        E  &        E   #  E  0  E  ^  E  ^   E  ^n 

•  ••      •••      ••  •••  •••      ••       •• 

•  •••     ••        ••••  •••  •••  ••••    ••• 

F©   E  &      E  J  fJ  f  ^R  f  ^  f  #K 

•  •••     ••••     •  •   •  ••••  ••••  •••      ••   • 

•  ••           •                       •••  ••  •          •  •••          •• 

I          h  b         fe         S 

J  G     0  G     0S  G     #S      G     *S 


Cs>     Cs(    C   «l    C#'    C     J*       G     0*      Q      0* 
••••    ••••    ••  •    ••••    ••••    •••     ••  • 

••••    ••      ••••    •••     * •  •    ••••    ••• 


I 
G     &        G  &         G 


••••    ••••    ••  •    ••••    ••••    •••     ••  • 

•••     •       '•••     ••      ••     •••     •• 


J    A   /   A   ^ 


•  •  •  •••  •   •  •••  •••  •  •  •    • 

••••  ••  ••••  •••  •••  ••••  ••• 

B     &  B     J  B     J  B     J  B     #*  B     #R  B     #^ 

•••  •••  ••             •••  •••            ••  •• 

•••  •  •••  ••  •         •  •••  •• 
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OCTAVE  SKINS. 


IstOct.        2nd  Oct.  3rd  Oct.        4th  Oct        5th  Oct.        6th  Oct. 


...  .  .  •  •• 

•  •  •  •  • 


7th  Oct.  »tb  0ct- 


•     • 


Prime 

or 
1st  Int. 


INTERVAL  SIGNS. 
2nd  Int.  3rd  Int.  4th  Int.         5th  Int  6th  Int. 


•  • 


::. 


"Whole  Rest. 


7th  Int.  8th  Int.,  or  Octave. 


REST  SIGNS. 
Half  Rest.  Quarter  Rest.  Eighth  Rest 


'  Sixteenth  Rest.  Thirty-second  Rest.  Sisty-fourth  Rest 


•  •      • 


•  •  • 


FINGERING. 

IstFing.  2nd  Ping.  3rd  Fing.  4th  Fin g.  5th  Fing. 


•  •  • 


ACCIDENTALS.     DOT  AND  DODBLE  DOT. 

}cJ     # ft  b *    h  o  J    k  ■  *  »  J    H  *  * 
::    .  ::.:   . c 


S  ^    Double 

C     -^  dotted     C    ^      dotted. 
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Appoggiatura 
Mordent     .     , 


EMBELLISHMENT   SIGNS. 
.     .       '  .  °  '  Trill 

.     .      •     *  Turn 


EXPRESSION   SIGNS. 


Accent   .  . 

Accel.     .  . 

Arpeggio  , 

A  tempo  . 

Cres.      .  . 
Dim.  or  Smorz.  * 

F       .     .  , 
FF    .     . 

FFF    ' .  , 


•..:  fp. 

«i   1 1 

,  |  .  Riten.    .     .        1  .  . 

•,::  w- 

.  ... | , 

;  |  •  sf.,  Fz.,  or  Efz. ;  • . 

•  •  •  ..     Mp. 

.  . . « 

|  .    Slur     ...         #| 

P- 

.  i 
.  i . 

Stacc.  .     .     .     *  . " 

*     \       PP 

*  i .  i  • 

Swell  ,     .     . 

'  r  i'.ppp 

•  i.i. 

|  .      Ten.  or  Sost.      *m  '  . 

:  •    pf- 

.  I  •  i . 

*      Tremolo  .     .      m  *  # 

I  I  •  I  •    Pause 

•  i.i. 


Rail0,  or  Rit.  •  J  .  . 


Bar      .     .     . 

Double  Bar 
Discontinuance 
Down  Bow 
Foot -off  mark 
Group     .     . 
Harmonic 
Left  hand 
Number  sign 
Ped.       .     . 


MISCELLANEOUS   SIGNS. 

Pizzicato     ..... 
.  .  .  I  .  .  .       P-0  forma 

*  Repeat  ......  #  # 

*  *  *  .       Rep.,  chord,  note,  rest  or  group     # 

•  . .  • .  i :   Right  hand  ....       :  • : 

..*      Tie .•: 

*  ,  #  .      Take  breath '*■'••• 

•  :.:   up ^w .:•. 

:::   within   .  .  ... 

. .  *  .      Word  sign    .     .     .     .'".'     .  \  .  . 


THE  NEW   YORK  SYSTEM 


angibk  Jjomt  Writing  §  printing 


FOK   THE 


USE  OF  THE  BLIND. 
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»  •  • 

•  •  • 

M 

N 

« • 
•    •  • 

•  • 
•  • 

THE    ALPHABET. 


CAPITAL   LETTERS. 

A                     B                      C                       D  E  F 

•  •                     •••                 •••              ••••  •  ••• 

-••••                     •                     •  •••  • 

G      H      I       J  K  L 

•  •     •••    ••••    •••  ••••  •  » • 


0  P  Q  R 

•  •   •  •   •  •  • 

•••  ••  •••  •• 

S      T      U  V  W  X 

«  •  •     •••      •  ••  •  •• 

•     •      •••  ••  •••  ••• 


•  •    •  •  •  • 

•  •     •  • 

SMALL    LETTERS. 

a  b  c  d         e  f  g 

••         ••  ••         •        •• 

j  k  1         m  n 


•  •         •••         ••  ••         •         •••  •  •• 

•  •  •  •••••• 


•  •         •  •  • 

•         •  •        •  •  • 


t  U  V  W  X 


•  ••  ••  ••• 

•••  ••  •  •  •••  •  ••  ••• 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  capital  letters  are  derived  from 
the  small  letters,  by  suffixing  to  each  of  them  an  many  points 
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as  will  form  a  new  character  four  points  in  length,  in  the 
following  manner : 

1st.  When  the  small  letter  ends  with  a  point  in  the  upper 
row,  as  in  the  letter  "  a,"  add  the  suffix  in  the  lower  row. 

2d.  When  the  small  letter  ends  with  a  point  in  the  lower 
row,  as  in  "  c,"  or  in  both  upper  and  lower  rows,  as  in  "  d,"  add 
the  suffix  in  the  upper  row. 

WORD   AND   PART   WORD   SIGNS. 

the         and  of         that         ing  ch  on 

••         • •  ••         ••  ••         ••  ••• 

•  • •         ••  ••         ••  ••         •    • 

sh  th         wh 

•  •  •         •    • 

•  •  •         •  •         •  • 

NUMERALS. 

1234667890 

•  •        ••         '-'•        ••       ••        •  •       •  •       • 

•  •  •••  ••••  •• 

Prefix,  indicating  that  the  characters  which  follow  are 
numerals,   *  *  •    ^ne  Decimal  point  is  m 

PUNCTUATION    MARKS. 

Period,    ••••••,  or  a  blank  space  equal  to  five  points  in 

length. 

Comma,  *  ,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  blank  space  equal 
to  two  points. 

Semi-colon,  #  ,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  blank  space 
equal  to  two  points. 

Colon *  *  *  t  Exclamation \  #  # 

Apostrophe *>  *  *  J  Asterisk •  •  I  • 

Hyphen *,  *  *.  *  Quotation •  •  •  J 

Interrogation  ....**••  Dash •••• 

Parenthesis. . ....  !""..' 
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n 

o      i 

t       u       t    i     t      B      n          1 

•  i     \ ' 

i  •    [     1    • '           1**1**1 

AA 

"1  1 

T\"\  1  I'f  IT!  1  1  1  ill 

JLI 

_LI. 

_LLLLLLLLLLLLq| 

The  above  cut  represents  a  section  of  the  New  York 
"  Guide,"  with  the  word  Institution  as  it  appears  when  written. 
When  the  paper  is  turned  over,  for  reading,  it  appears  thus: 

I        nstitution 


£3 


The  following  abbreviations  will  be  found  useful  in  mathe- 
matics. They  are  much  more  natural  and  simple  than  any 
arrangement  of  signs  would  be. 

For  plus  write  p. 


minus  or  subtract 
multiply  by 
divided  by 
plus  or  minus 
the  radical  sign 
equality 
greater  than 
less  than 
angle 
triangle 


s. 
m. 
d. 
p  or  a. 

rad. 

eq. 

grt 

«     It. 

"      al. 

"      tr  al. 

*     rectangle  "      rec,  or  rec  aL 

"     square  "      sq. 

"     circle  "      ci. 

u     circumference  "      cir. 

"    parallel  "     pL 

"     perpendicular  "      pr. 

u    plane  "     pe. 

"     ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter  write ; — pi 
"     cube  root  write  ; — rad  (followed  by  the  number  indicat- 
ing the  root)  before  the  quantity  whose  root  is  to  be  taken. 


To  indicate  the  power  to  which  a  quantity  is  to  be  raised, 
write  after  the  quantity ; — pr,  followed  by  the  number  indicat- 
ing the  power. 

.b  or  tangent      write ; — tan. 
"     co-tangent     "        co  tan. 
"    secant  "        se. 

"    co-secant        "        co  se. 

The  writing  is  done  upon  a  tablet,  which  is  grooved  to 
receive  the  points. 

These  are  made  by  a  "style"  which  is  constructed  of  a 
piece  of  small  wire,  properly  rounded  at  one  end,  and  inserted 
in  a  suitable  handle.     In  writing  observe  the  following  rules: 

1st.  Write  from  right  to  left.  For  convenience  the  points 
in  the  upper  row  are  known  as  1,  3,  5,  7 ;  and  in  the  lower 
row  2,  4,  6,  8.  This  order  will  be  the  same  for  both  writing 
and  reading. 

2d.  Between  all  letters  leave  a  blank  space  equal  to  one 
point. 

3d.  Between  all  words  leave  a  blank  space  equal  to  two 
points.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence,  the  proper 
punctuation  mark  may  be  used,  or  a  blank  space  left  equal  to 
three  or  four  points  in  length. 

In  practice  the  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks  are 
not  absolutely  essential,  and  need  not  be  used. 

Pupils  will  find  great  benefit  in  carefully  writing  out  their 
lessons  in  every  branch  of  study.  These  manuscripts  should 
be  preserved  and  bound.  To  insure  preservation ;  each  page 
may  be  coated  on  the  back  or  perforated  side,  with  a  solution 
of  bleached  shellac  and  alcohoL  Books  made  in  this  manner 
will  endure  constant  using  for  years. 
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LIST    OP    PUPILS. 


MALES. 

BARRY,  JOHN 
BLISS.  WILLIAM 
BELFORD,  THOMAS 
NORTHMAN.  EDWARD 
BLISS.  CHARLES 
BEECHER.  FRANCIS  J. 
BURNS.  ROBERT 
BROOKS.  SAMUEL 
BROWN,  JOHN  J. 
BURKE,  JAMES 
BLAKE,  JOHN 
BLISS,  JOHN 
BEINER,  HENRY  W.  F. 
B  LRTENS,  CHARLES  W. 
BLOXUM,  FREDERICK 
BAUGH,  FRANCIS  A. 
BAUMANN,  HENRY  0. 
BAXTER,  WILLIAM  E. 
BERGSTRAM,  CHARLES  A. 
BLISS,  PETER 

COFFRE,  HENRY 
CONNELLY,  JAMES 
COSTELLO,  WILLIAM 
COSTELLO.  THOMAS 
row  AN.  JOHN 
CoXNOR,  JAMES 
CORBETT,  HENRY  F. 
C  i.NNON,  PERCY  W. 
CISC".  GEORGE 
CURTIS,  JOSEPH 

DA  BEAR.  SOLOMON 
DONNELLY.  HUGH 
DON01IOE.  EDWARD  J. 
DUNN,  JOHN 
DUNN".  JAMES  LUKE 

FRICKE,  JOHN 
FISCHER,  OTTO  C. 
FALBY,  JOHN 

GROWNY,  JAMES 
GARY,  JOHN 
GORSE,  WILLIAM  R. 


BUGHES,  EDWARD 
BEBERT,  BENRY  B. 
HAHN.  JOSEPB 
HUNT.  EDWARD  A. 
HARRING,  PATRICK 
BURLEY,  JOHN 
BAZELTON,  WILLIAM 
BACKETT,  STEPHEN 
BETNEB    GEORGE  W. 
II  V  LEV.  WALTER   J.  C 
BARING   WILLIAM  R. 

KROTLENTHALER,  H.  A. 

KLEIN,  ALFRED 

K  LUFMANN,  GUSTAVUS  J. 

K  E N  N  E  V .WILLIAM   II ENRY 

LUBBIN.  CHARLES  A. 
LARK  IN.  WALLACE 
LUCAS.  JOHNF. 
LYoNS.  CHARLES  V. 
LINDNER,  JACOB 
LOOM  is.  BARRY 

McFARLAND.  HARRY  D. 
M1ERSON,  BENRY 
McGUIRE,  JOSEPH 
MURPHY.  CE.nRCE 
MCLLINS.  W1LLTAM  H. 
MAHONY,  JAMES 
MUSLER,  JOHN 
MoGHAN,  PETER 
MOSHER,  EDWARD  A. 
McKILLOP.   JOHN  T. 
MAYER   MARX 
MARTIN,  BENJAMIN 

NICHOLS,  JOHN  W. 

O'KANE.  SIMON 
O'DWYER,  GEORGE 

O'BRIEN,  MICHAEL 
O'KEEFE,  AUGUSTUS  V. 

O'DONNELL.  THOMAS  B. 

PAYNE.  CHAR 

PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM  H. 


RINN,  TERRENCE  P. 
REILLY.  MICHAEL 
REGNER,  WILLIAM 
ROWE,  LESLIE 
REILLEY,  JOSEPH 
REYNOLDS,  JOHN 
ROHRMAN,  FREDERICK  J. 

SKALLON,  JAMES 
STANTON,  THOMAS 
SATLER,  JOHN 
SCHAADT,  WILLIAM 
SMITH.  JOHN  W. 
SCULLEY,  BENJAMIN  F. 
SWINT,  MICHAEL 
SCHNAPEL,  LOUIS 
SEELEY,  FREDERICK  S. 
SKRINE,  WILLIAM  R. 

THOMPSON,  THOMAS  M. 
TRAZINSKY,  HENRY"  J.  a. 

WORTMAN,  JESSE 
WILLOW  STEPHEN  F. 
WESTBROOK.  EDWARD  M. 
WORTH,  JOHN 
WELCH,  CHARLES  E. 

YANOWITZ,  ADOLPH 

-ZAISS.  ALFRED 
ZIMMERMAN,  ADAM 


FEMALES. 

ARMOUR,  ELIZABETH 

BOLLARD,  MARGARET 
BOLGER,  HENRIETTA 
BLISS,  BARBARA 
BERGEN,  CATHARINE  E. 
BUTTEL,  GRETCHEN 
BEREAN,  ADELLA  G. 
BUCKALEW,  IRENE 
BAILEY,  SARAH 
BRAUN,  MARY  A. 
BRALLEY,  MARY  A. 
BE  ATT  Y,  MADELINE 
BAUM,  CAROLINE 
BRONNI,  MARY 

CRAWFORD,  MARY  E. 
COFFEY,  MARGARET 
COLLINS,  MARY 
CREAGLE,  GERTRUDE  M. 
CASEY,  ELIZABETH 
CAMERON,  MARGARET 


CORBETT,  MARY  J. 

CARY.  ANNA 
CLIFFORD,  MARY  A. 
CORBY,  FANNY 

DORIS,   ELLEN 
DONOVAN,  MARY 
DUNNER,  ELIZABETH 
DURGAN,  CHLOE  C. 
DEARINE,  IDA  L. 
DONOHOE,  MARIA  A. 
DRUMGOOL,  MARY 
DYE,  IDA  BELL 
DIXON,  EMMA 

EDDY.  JESSIE  M. 
ENGLISH  ANNIE  M. 

FICHTEL,  AMELIA  D. 
FLYNN,  ELIZABETH 
FLINT,  ELLEN 
FRANCIS,  MARGARET   A. 
FOLEY,  ROSE  ELLA 
FAY,  JULIA 
FLYNN,  MARY 

GRIESHABER,  ELIZABETH 
GINGER,  ELIZABETH  S. 
GORMAN,  MARY 
GILLIS,  LUCY 
GARAGHTY.  EMMA 
GEPHART,  MARGARET 

HICKS,  SARAH  W. 
HENDERSON,  MINNIE 
HURST,  ADA 
HENNESSY.  MARGARET 
HETZEL,  ANNIE 
HENNESSY,  ELIZABETH  T. 
HOLLEY,  CATHERINE  F. 
HILTON,  ESTHER  A. 
HAYES,  FRANCES  H. 
HORTON,  AGNES  R. 
HOGAN,  MARY  E. 
HANCOCK,  IDA 
HENRY,  NELLIE 
HEIN,  FANNIE  A. 
HAFFNER,  ANNIE  C. 
HITZELBERGER,  SOPHIA 
HONIG,  MARY  A. 

JOHNSON,  DELIA  M. 
JACKSON,  ISADORE 
JAMES,  MARY  A. 
KELLY,  ELIZABETH 
KAUFFINGER,  ROSA  L. 
KENNEDY,  JESSIE  B. 
KREISCHER,  ANNIE 
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LENT,  JOSEPHINE 
LOCHMOND,  ROSA 
LAZARUS,  M  AltV 
LYONS.  MART? 
LANTHIER  EMILY 
LEVY,   MATILDA 
LBYDEN,  MARGARET 
LOWERRE,  PAMILLA 

MURPHY,  ELLEN  T. 
MEYEB    PRANCES  B. 
MINER,  MAR'S 

McM  MIAN   AN  Nil' 
MULLANE.  ELLEN 
MULHOLLAND,  EMILY 
M  \l.o\i:.  MAR'S 
MrHoN  \I,D.  ALICE  C. 
MURTHA,    ANNA 
MANNING,  MARGARET 
MENTER,  CATHERINE 
MILLER,  AMELIA 
MULHOLLAND,  MARY  R. 
Moi'oUMU'K.  MARY 
MEEHAN,  REBECCA   A. 
MCCARTHY,  BRIDGET 

NO  LAX.   ANN 

O'NEILL,  CATHERINE 
O'HALLORAN.  ELIZABETH 
0"KEEFE,  CATHERINE 
O'NEILL.  MARY 
OFE  ERM  A  X  X,  SOPHI A  W . 

PARKINSON,  ANNIE  E. 
PURDY,  SUSIE  V. 


PFISTER  ELIZA 
PRICE,  EMMA 
LIKE.  FRAN0I8  S. 

REGAN.  JULIA 
REED,  LILLIE  B. 
ROGERS,  FLORA  B. 

SHEA.  MARGARET 

SMITH.  MARY    ANN- 
SMITH.  MARGARET  A. 
SCHLOSSER,  CATHERINE 
SCHAEFER,  MAT II. LA 
STANToN,  CATHERINE  F. 
STROBEL,  ELLEN 
STAAB,  sol 'HI  A 
SHEA.  ANNIE 
STAEEORD,  MARY 
SMITH.  MARY  E. 
SCHLEGEL,  LIZZIE  J. 
SLLLIVAN,  RACHEL  F. 

TURNER,  EMMA 

VASSAL.  MARY  ANN 
VIALS,  MINNIE  P. 

WHITE,  ABIGAIL 
W ALLEN,  LILLIAN 
WILLIAMS,  MARGARET 
WYATT,  FREDERICA 
WRIGHT,  ELEANORA 
WEBBER,  ANGELINE 
WHITE,  SARAH  J. 

YOUNG,  FAY  M. 
YOUNG,  JANETTE  E. 
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LUX  OKlTUIt. 


Vnd  IJwill  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they 
have  not  known  ;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them." — Isaiah  xlii,  16. 
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FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 


TO   THE 


NEW   YORK   INSTITUTION    FOR   THE   BLIND. 


I  bequeath  to  my  executors  the  sum  of  dollars, 

in  trust,  tb  pay  over  the  same  to  the  person  who,  when  the 
same  shall  be  payable,  shall  act  as  Treasurer  to  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  said  Institution,  and  under  its  direction. 


FORTY-SEVENTH 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MANAGERS 


NEW    YORK 


Institution   for  the  .Blind 


For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1882. 


LUX  ORITUR. 


"  And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  n  way  that  they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that'they 
have  not  known;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them." — Isaiah  xlii,  16. 


NEW     YORK: 
THE    BRADSTREET    COMPANY, 

279    Broadway. 


loarb  of  R»ttffl$rr$« 

1882. 


AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,1 

ROBERT  S.  HONE,1 

D.  LYDIG  SUYDAM1 

THEODORUS  BAILEY  MYERS,1 

JOHN  TREAT  IRVING,2 

JAMES  M.  McLEAN.2 

SMITH  CLIFT.a 

WILLIAM  WHITEWRIGHT,2 

WILLIAM  G  SCHERMERHORN,2 

CHARLES  De  RHAM,2 

FRANCIS  A.  STOUT,2 

FRED.  AUG'S  SCHERMERHORN,2 

PETER  MARltf,* 

FREDERICK  W.  RHINEL  ANDERS 

FREDERICK  SHELDON,  3 

CHANDLER  ROBBINS,* 

CHARLES  E.  STRONG,3 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER,  3 

TEMPLE  PRIME,* 

JOHN  I.  KANE.4 


'"Patron.  *  Benefactor.  *  Life  Member.  *  Mtfiuber. 


ffljitsrs  tx\  %  J>0itrit+ 


AUGUSTUS  SCHELL President. 

ROBERT   S.  HONE Vice-President. 

T.  BAILEY  MYERS Recording  Secretary. 

WM.  C.  SCHERMERHORN Corresponding  Secretary. 

WM.  WHITE  WRIGHT Treasurer. 


jStatiimtg  dtammittm* 


Committee  on  Finance. 

James  M.  McLean,  William  C.  Schermerhorn, 

John  T.  Irving. 


Committee  on  Supplies,  Repairs  and  Improvements. 
Smith  Clift,  Frederick  Sheldon, 

Charles  de  Rham,  Philip  Schuyler, 

D.  Lydig  Suydam. 

Committee  on  Instruction  and  Music. 
Chandler  Robbins,  Charles  E.  Strong, 

Francis  A.  Stout,  John  I.  Kane. 


Committee  on  Manufactures. 
f.  a.  schermerhorn,  frederick  w.  rhinelander, 

Peter  Marie,  Temple  Prime. 


The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing 
committees. 

The  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.— (i??/  Laws) 


>ff[iter$  of  Hje  |n$!iltiltom 


WILLIAM  B.  WAIT Superintendent. 

WILLIAM  A.  HUME,  M.  D Attending  Physician. 


Consulting  Surgeons. 
JOHN"  H.  HINTON,  M.D.  ABRAM  DUBOIS,  M.D. 


Teachers  in  the  Academical  Department. 

Stephen  Babcock,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Edson  L.  Smith,  Miss  F.  E.  Kinkaid, 

Miss  L.  Carpenter,  Miss  M.  P.  Young, 

Miss  A.  A.  Bush,  Miss  L.  A.  Rogers. 


Teachers  in  the  Musical  Department. 

Frederick  Henssler Vocalization  and  Class  Singing. 

Miss  H.  A.  Babcock Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony. 

Miss  Catherine  Connell  . .  Piano. 

Miss  C.  E.  Dyer Piano  and  Organ. 

Miss  A.  E.  Horton Piano,    Organ   and  Elementary 

Singing. 
Henry  Coffre Piano  Tuning. 


Teachers  in  the  Industrial  Department. 

Warren  Waterbury Teacher  of  Mattress  Making. 

Daniel  McClintock Teacher  of  Chair  Caning. 

Miss  Anna  Sheridan  . . . .  r  .  Upholstress. 
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Fancy  Work  Department 

Miss  L.  A.  Haskell, 
Miss  A.  Hamlin,  Miss  H.  Rodney, 

Miss  K  Ford,  Miss  A.  Cox, 

Miss  Naomi  Boomhour. 


House  Department. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Steward. 
Matron,  Assistant  Matron, 

Mrs.  Mart  Robinson.  ,  Miss  L.  A.  Haskell 


Juvenile  Department. 

Miss  A.  Hamlin,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Miss  K  Ford,  Miss  K.  Boomhour. 


Reception  Room  and  Fancy  Work. 

Miss  L.  A.  Rogers, 
Miss  Alice  Hatchman,  Miss  H.  Rodney. 


Hospital  Nurse. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Morgan. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York : 

The  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acl 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  Shite,  respectfully  submil 
their  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  during  the  year 
has  been  two  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

The  Managers  annex  hereto  the  report  of  the 
Attending  Physician. 

There  has  been  no  serious  illness  in  the  Institu- 
tion, and  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been 
good. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  past 
year  is  also  annexed. 

The  following  statement  of  the  moneys  received 
and  expended  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1882,  is  respectfully  submitted,  as  required  by  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1873  : 

Cash  on  hand  September  30th,  1881 $12,801   51 

Received  from  General  Appropriations 41,012  88 

Received  from  other  sources 31,592  63 

Total  Receipts $86,007  02 

Expenditures. 

Salaries  and  "Wages $23, 3 10  82 

Provisions  and  Supplies 1 9,303  37 

Clothing,  Dry  Goods,  &c  ,  not  including  Wages 4,536  91 

Fuel 505  26 

Gas 1,399  92 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 3,615  68 

Traveling 560  09 


Eepairs  and  Improvements $4,690  73 

Music  and  Instruction,  Apparatus,  Instruments,  &c. .  1,593  66 

Insurance 549  71 

Medicines  and  Medical  Supplies 66  24 

All  other  Ordinary  Expenses 8,443  96 

Total $63,705  34 

Extraordinary  Expenses 3,471  50 

Temporarily  Invested  in  Union  Trust  Company 13,738  73 

Total  Expenditures $80,915  57 

Balance $5,091  45 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  also  annexed. 
It  presents  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Institution  for  the  last  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  dona- 
tions which  have  been  received  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  incorporation  of  the  Institution  in  1831  until 
September  30,  1882 : 

LEQACIES. 

Miles  R.  Burke $2,000  00 

Jane  Van  Cortlandt 300  00 

Isaac  Bullard 101  66 

Elizabeth  Bayley .  100  00 

John  Jacob  Astor 5,000  00 

William  Bean 500  00 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant 3,000  00 

John  Horsburgh 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Demilt 5,000  00 

Sarah  Demilt 2,000  00 

C  D.  Betts 40  00 

Sarah  Penny 500  00 

Sarah  Bunce 500  00 

Elizabeth  Idley 196  00 

Samuel  S.  Howland 1,000  00 

William  Howe 2,985  14 

Margaret  Fritz 100  00 

James  McBride 500  00 
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Charles  E.  Cornell $  52  1    96 

Charles  E.  Demming 50  00 

Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton 200  00 

W.  Brown 465  00 

Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 

Robert  J.  Murray 600  00 

Seth  Grosvenor 10,000  00 

Bhjah  Withington 100  00 

Benjamin  F.  Butler 800  00 

Frissel  Fund 2,000  00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles 6,561  87 

Anson  G.  Phelps 5,675  68 

Thomas  Reilly 2,254  84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyl 100  00 

Thomas  Egleston 2,000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley 100  00 

William  E.  Saunders 725  84 

Thomas  Eddy 1.027  50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue 1,000  00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlette 190  00 

Stephen  V.  Albro 428  57 

John  Penfold 470  00 

Madam  Jumel 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Steers 34  66 

Thomas  Garner 1,410  00 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Magee 534  00 

John  J.  Phelps 2,350  00 

Rebecca  Elting 100  00 

Regina  Horstein 250  00 

G.  Martens 500  00 

John  Alstyne 10.320  44 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley 5,984  83 

Benjamin  Nathan 1,000  00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor 6,151  94 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,804  00 

James  Peter  Van  Home 20.000  00 

Caleb  Swan 500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn 10,000  00 

Henry  H.  Munsel 3,396  32 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne 5,000  00 

William  Dennistouu 11,892   77 

William  B.  Astor 5,000  00 
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Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright $1,000  00 

George  T.  Hewlett  (Executor) 500  00 

Ephraim  Holbrook,  with  additional  premium  on  bonds.  39,458  16 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning .     5,000  00 

Eliza  Mott 140  00 

Mary  M.  Colby 595  86 

D.  Marley 1,400  00 

Henry  E.  Robinson 6,000  00 

M.  M.  Hobby 726  28 

Eliza  Mott 350  00 

Caroline  Goff 4,161  59 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,248  70 

The  legacy  for  $4,161.59  from  the  estate  of  Car 
oline  GofF  was  received  on  January  20,  1882,  and  tha 
from  the  estate  of  Simeon  Abrahams  April  8,  1882,  foi 
$2,248.70;  making  in  all  received  from  the  estate  o 
Simeon  Abrahams  $5,052.74,  of  which  $2,804  has 
been  previously  acknowledged. 

There  has  been  received  since  September  30. 
1882,  the  sum  of  $530,  being  the  amount  of  a  legacy 
from  the  estate  of  Catherine  P.  Johnson. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,: 
1882,  there  was  invested  of  this  fund,  in  United  States 
Bonds,  $118,000,  at  par  value,  but  the  actual  cost  oi 
which  was  $121,096.91,  and  in  New  York  City  Stock 
$29,000,  at  par  value,  but  the  actual  cost  of  which 
was  $30,722.50. 

There  was  also  temporarily  invested  at  interes' 
in  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  sum  o: 
$13,738.73. 

The  residue  of  this  fund  is  charged  to  the  Rea 
Estate  account,  the  same  having  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  in  making  other 
improvements,  which   have   greatly  increased  the   ac- 
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nmmodations  of  the  (institution  and  contributed  to  the 

lealth  and  comforl  of  the  pupils. 

The  Managers  lake  this  opportunity  to  express 
,heir  high  opinion  of  the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  William   B.  Wait,  who   has  for  so 

nany  years  earnestly  devoted    himself  to  the  interests 
>f  the  Institution  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

The  Managers  respectfully  represent  to  your  Hon- 
■able  Body  that  the  high  prices  of  provisions  and 
jth er  necessaries  of  life  required  for  the  support  and 
-naintenance  of  the  pupils  under  the  charge  of  the 
Institution  make  it  necessary  that  an  appropriation  of 
at  least  $250  for  each  pupil  should  be  made  for  the 
next  year,  that  being  the  amount  which  was  appro- 
mated  for  the  present  year. 

The  Managers  take  this  opportunity  to  tender  to 
your  Honorable  Body  their  acknowledgments  for  the 
aid  and  support  which  have  been  heretofore  given  to 
this  Institution,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  same 
may  he  continued. 

Since  the  Institution  was  founded,  more  than  thir- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  pupils  have  been  instructed, 
some  of  whom  have  attained  creditable  positions  in  the 
professional  and  business  walks  of  life,  while  nearly  all 
have  been  able  to  contribute  in  a  great  measure  to 
their  own  support,  and  thus  have  been  relieved  from 
the  dependence  which  blindness  usually  imposes  on 
this  unfortunate  class. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  President. 
T.  Bailey  Myers,  Secretary. 
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City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.  : 

Augustus  Schell,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn1 
saith :  That  he  is  President  of  the  New  York  Institui 
tion  for  the  Blind;  and  that  the  above  report,  signe<! 
by  him,  is  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief) 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  3d  > 
day  of  January,  1883.  ) 

Hulburt  Peck, 

Notary  Public  (63),  N  Y.  Co. 
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\npri  ttf  Jtli^ttitmg  ffypixtxm. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institutm 
for  the  Blind  : 

Gentlemen — I    wo  aid    respectfully   present    th 
following  report : 

Though  appointed  Attending  Physician  of  the  In 
stitution  but  a  few  months  since,  I  had  the  pleasure  o! 
being  associated  with  Dr.  J.  W.  Gr.  Clements,  the  lat 
able  incumbent  of  the  position,  for  some  time  previou 
to  his  death,  and  can  therefore  testify  to  the  genera 
healthfulness  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  the  usual  number  of  slight  ail- 
ments, all  of  which,  however,  have  yielded  to  treat- 
ment. I  note  but  one  case  of  a  serious  nature — 
pneumonia — the  patient  making  perfect  recovery. 

It  affords    me   much  pleasure   to   state  that  thf 

health  of  the  Institution  at  the  date  of  this  report  h 

most    excellent,   there  being  no   case   of   sickness  a 

present. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed),  W.   A.    HUME,    M.D., 

Attending  Physician 

New  York,  December  19,  1882. 
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l|ept]l  of  tl$  ^npt|inlcnb^tL 


To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen — At  the  close  of  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1881, 

The  number  of  pupils  was 1 96 

Number  admitted  during  the  year 35 

"Whole  number  instructed 231 

Reductions 22 

Remaining  September  30th,  1882 209 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  pupils,  have  been  good.  Evi- 
ience  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that  the  outlay 
or  medicines  and  medical  supplies  during  the  past 
Bar  was  only  $06.24,  of  which  $13  was  expended  for 
vaccine  points  and  about  $25  for  eye  prescriptions, 
.eaving  $28.24  for  all  other  medicines. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  I  record  the 
leath,  in  September  last,  of  Dr.  James  W:  G.  Clements, 
who  for  the  past  thirty-nine  years  has  been  the  Attendi- 
ng Physician  of  the  Institution.  I  was  many  years 
younger  than  Dr.  Clements,  and  when  I  began  my 
luties  as  Superintendent  he  had  already  served  the 
Institution  twenty-one  years.  From  first  to  last,  witli- 
3ut  exception,  our  relations  were  of  the  most  pleasant 
kind.  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember  the  hearty 
recognition  and  unwavering  support  which  he  gave  the 
young    Superintendent,    his    unremitting    labors,    his 
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prompt  and  always  cheerful  response  to  every  car" 
even  under  trying  circumstances,  and  his  earnest  cc 
operation  in  every  emergent  case.  Ability,  devotior 
success — these  were  the  features  which  marked  hi 
service  here.  In  his  death  the  Institution  truly  sus 
tained  a  great  loss. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hume  has  been  appointed  Attend 
ing  Physician. 

I  regret  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederic) 
Fielding,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Institu 
tion  as  teacher  of  tuning.  His  death  was  the  result  o| 
an  injury  by  a  fall  received  while  on  his  way  to  th<; 
school,  caused  by  the  negligent  uncovering  of  a  coal 
hole  in  the  sidewalk.  Mr.  Fielding  was  a  faithful  anc 
untiring  worker,  and  a  man  of  excellent  qualities.  His 
death  is  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  organization  of  the  Institution  into  three 
general  departments,  viz. :  Literary,  Musical  and  Indus- 
trial, is  continued  substantially  as  heretofore.  The 
development  and  extension  of  the  Kindergarten  systerr 
is  an  important  feature  in  the  Literary  department. 

The  Normal  or  Training  classes,  in  which  the, 
advanced  pupils  are  specially  instructed  and  practiced 
in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  department  of  Music.  The  work  of  each  mem- 
ber of  these  classes  is  carefully  assigned  and  supervised,! 
each  one  being  furnished  with  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught,  together  with  the  principles,  processes  anq 
objects  of  teaching. 
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The  pupils  ;iik1  teachers  .ire  greatly  aided  in  their 
work  by  the  Poinl  System  of  musical  notation,  in  which 
every  pupil  in  this  department  is  thoroughly  trained, 
No  one  can  understand  this  system  without  knowing 
with  exactness  and  in  detail  all  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  staff  notation,  and  also 
how  the  thoughts  and  forms  expressed  in  that  notation 
are  to  be  performed. 

The  publication  of  music  in  the  Point  System  is 
actively  carried  on.  There  have  been  published  "The 
Schumann  Album,"  "  Kohler's  Easy  Instructive  Pieces," 
a  large  number  of  well  selected  studies  for  the  piano 
and  several  set  pieces.  There  is  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration a  number  of  standard  psalm  and  hymn  tunes, 
in  all  metres,  selected  for  general  use,  and  also  a  choice 
selection  of  short  pieces  for  the  piano. 

I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  present  a  scheme  or 
course  of  training  for  the  piano,  designed  to  harmonize 
and  unify  the  labors  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  this 
department.  It  is  the  result  of  many  years'  attentive 
observation  of  the  dissimilar,  incongruous  and  some- 
times contradictory  methods  exhibited  by  teachers  of 
this  branch,  and  of  much  study  of  the  requirements  of 
the  school  and  of  the  pupil  during  his  term  of  tuition, 
and  afterward  when  out  in  the  world  he  is  con- 
fronted with  the  problem,  What  and  how  shall  I  teach  1 

The  scheme  is  designed  to  furnish  the  materials  for 
a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  study,  which  can 
be  used  in  practice  either  by  the  sighted  or  blind,  and, 
further,  to  relieve  the  teacher  from  the  drudgery,  and 
the  pupil  from  the  dependence,  of  incessant  dictation 


work,  and  to  lessen  the  tax  upon  the  memory  of  the 
learner,  by  providing  material  for  study  and  drill,  in 
forms  so  developed  and  arranged  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood and  remembered. 

It  is  not  intended  to  set  aside  the  valuable  works 
which  have  been  composed  to  facilitate  the  acquire- 
ment of  technical  skill,  tasteful  style  and  correct  views 
of  teaching  methods.  Neither  is  it  designed  to  be 
voluminous.  Indeed,  proper  development  and  perma- 
nent attainments  are  prevented  by  taking  the  pupil 
over  a  mass  of  musical  matter. 

Accomplishments  are  not  natural,  but  are  acquired 
by  the  repeated,  thorough  use  of  simple  means,  as  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote : 

Porpora,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  masters,  asked 
a  young  pupil  if  he  had  courage  to  persevere  in  the 
course  which  he  should  mark  out,  no  matter  how 
wearisome  it  might  be.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
when  his  teacher  noted  upon  a  single  page  of  paper 
the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales,  the  various  intervals, 
together  with  trills,  groups,  appozziaturas  and  passages 
for  vocalization  of  different  kinds.  This  single  page 
occupied  both  teacher  and  pupil  for  an  entire  year ; 
after  which  the  second  year  was  given  to  it.  When 
the  third  year  was  commenced  nothing  was  said  about 
changing  the  lesson,  and  the  pupil  began  to  murmur, 
upon  which  the  master  reminded  him  of  his  promise. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  years  followed  with  study  of  the 
same  everlasting  page.  The  sixth  year  was  devoted 
to  the  same  task,  but  to  it  were  added  lessons  in  artic- 
ulation, pronunciation  and  declamation.      At  the  end 
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of  the  sixth  year  the  pupil,  who  thought  he  was  still  in 
the  rudiments,  was  much  surprised  when  his  teacher 
said  to  him,  "Go,  my  son,  you  have  nothing  more  '" 
learn;  you  are  the  first  singer  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
world.''  lie  spoke  the  truth,  for  the  singer  was 
Caffarelli. 

Our  experience  with  this  scheme  fully  justifies 
the  assertion  that  it  presents  abundant  materials, 
progressively  and  concisely  arranged,  and  that  it  unifies 
and  coordinates  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils  with- 
out detracting  in  the  least  from  the  proper  individu- 
ality of  any. 

The  study  of  harmony  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  arithmetic  tablet 
or  frame,  and  the  numeral  type  of  the  T  V  and  L  ■ 
pattern,  together  with  other  type  representing  the 
letters  of  the  New  York  Point  Musical  Notation.  The 
uumber  of  different  type  used  is  only  five.  The  ap- 
paratus corresponds  to  pen  and  paper,  the  blackboard 
and  chalk,  and  slate  and  pencil.  The  method  is  a 
complete  equivalent  for  thorough  bass  writing.  Some 
of  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  First,  That  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  can  be  uniformly  taught  in  one  class; 
second,  that  progress  is  much  more  rapid  ;  third, 
that  the  movement  of  parts  in  chord-progression,  as 
determined  upon,  may  be  clearly  recorded,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  strain  upon  the  memory ;  and  fourth,  that 
the  pupil  is  better  enabled  to  consult  his  own  mind, 
and  to  review  or  revise  his  work,  or  confirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  operations. 

Piano-tuning,    mattress-making    and    cane-seating 
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have  been  taught  to  a  large  number  of  the  male  pupils 
with  most  encouraging  results.  Sewing  and  knitting 
by  hand  and  by  machines,  crocheting,  embroidery, 
the  weaving  of  cord  laces,  and  every  manipulation  of 
the  needle,  thread,  worsted  and  the  like,  used  in  the 
production  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  have  been 
successfully  taught  to  the  female  pupils. 

The  discipline  is  maintained  without  resort  to 
corporal  inflictions.  The  conduct  of  the  pupils,  and 
their  progress  in  study,  have  in  general  been  com- 
mendable. The  teachers  and  officers  have  labored 
with  ability  and  faithfulness,  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
assigned  in  my  efforts  to  augment  our  working  power, 
and  enhance  the  efficiency  of  every  department. 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  regular  biennial  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  August  last,  at  which 
there  was  a  large  attendance.  Some  excellent  papers 
were  read,  which  will  appear  in  the  printed  report  of 
the  proceedings.  These  meetings  serve  to  stimulate 
inquiry,  diffuse  information  and  awaken  interest,  and 
are  a  powerful  means  for  promoting  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

The  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  The  most  important  action  was  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  appropriating  50  per  cent,  of 
the  United  States  fund  of  $10,000  to  the  publication 
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3f  books  in  the  New  York  Point  letter.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  local  pride  and  the  conservatism  of  preju- 
dice should  cease  to  obstruct  the  way,  and  let  go  their 
hold  upon  the  line  letter,  which  is  practically  a  dead 
letter.  The  line  letter  was  originated  upon  the 
assumption  that  forms  perceptible  by  the  eye  would,  if 
embossed,  be  equally  perceptible  to  the  touch.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  natural  starting  point  in  a  course  of 
original  investigation,  and  with  this  in  view  the  use  of 
the  line  letter  was  valuable  as  an  experiment,  but 
should  never  have  been  regarded  as  other  than  an 
experiment;*  and  when  with  undue  haste  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  limits  of  experiment  and  put  forth  as  in  fact 
the  best  and  only  desirable  form  of  letter  for  finger- 
reading,  it  became  what  it  now  is,  in  many  places,  an 
absolute  hindrance  to  progress  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  blind.  And  to-day,  and  hereafter,  every 
dollar  expended  in  the  publication  of  new  books  in  the 
line  letter  is  a  dollar  wasted,  while  the  reproduction  of 
books  from  plates  now  existing  should  be  only  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  very  limited  and  constantly  decreas- 
ing demand. 

The  publication  of  books  in  the  Point  letter  was 
begun  immediately  after  the  action  above  stated  had 
been  taken,  and  the  following  books  will  soon  appear : 

Thackeray's  Four  Georges. 
Macaulay's  Essays.     Selected. 
German  Fairy  Tales.     Selected. 
Chapters  from  Draper's  Intellectual  Development 
of  Europe. 

Emerson's  Conduct  of  Life. 
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Chapters  from  History  of  our  Own  Times.  By 
Justin  McCarthy. 

Essays  upon  Charles  Dickens.     By  E.  P.  Whipple 

Sketch  Book.     By  Irving. 

Our  World :  A  Primary  Geography.  By  Miss 
Hall. 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

A  Continuation  of  Appleton's  Readers. 

A  Continuation  of  Butler's  Readers,  from  the 
Fourth  Star  Reader. 

Stories  about  Musicians. 

Book  of  Poetry. 

Undine.      Picciola. 

» 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.  - 

Little  Women.     By  Miss  Olcott. 

The  Publication  Committee  is  engaged  in  the 
selection  of  other  works,  which  will  soon  be  added  to 
the  list. 

When  the  schools  shall  have  been  supplied  with 
books  in  the  New  York  Point  letter  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  will  soon  and  finally  determine 
that  this  letter  has  superior  merit  as  to  tangibility  and 
general  usefulness. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  in  August,  1884. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  B.  WAIT, 

Superintendent. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Sob-Primary  Grade.— Reading,  Spelling,  Tables. 

Primary  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic. 

Intermediate  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling  Geography,  with  dissected  Maps, 
English  History,  Object  Lessons. 

Sub-Junior  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  Maps,  American 
History,  Point  Writing  and  Composition. 

Junior  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Script  "Writing,  Geography,  with  dis- 
sected Maps,  Planisphere,  Globe,  Grammar,  History,  Composition. 

Sub-Senior  Grade. — Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History,  Geography,  Physi- 
ology with  Apparatus,  Rhetoric,  Composition. 

Senior  Grade. — Algebra,  Geometry,  Logic,  Mental  aud  Moral  Philosophy, 
Science  of  Government,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Natural  Philosophy. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary  Classes. — Singing  by  Interval,  and  Rudiments. 

Advanced  Classes. — Voice  Culture,  Chorus  Singing,  Piano  and  Organ 
Playing,  Harmony,  Theory  aud  Practice  of  Teaching,  Staff  and  New  York  Point 
Systems  of  Musical  Notation,  Piano-tuning. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  male  pupils  are  taught  cane-seating  and  mattress-making,  and,  with  aid 
of  models,  are  practiced  in  performing  such  manipulations  of  the  piano  action  and 
strings  as  are  incident  to  the  art  of  piano-tuning.  The  female  pupils  are  taught 
sewing  and  knitting  by  hand  aud  by  machines,  embroidery,  crocheting,  weaving 
cord  laces,  and  such  manipulation  of  needle,  thread,  worsted,  etc.,  as  are  used  in 
producing  useful  and  ornamental  articles. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Class  exercises  in  walking,  marching,  free  gymuastics,  and  exercises  with 
dumb-bells,  rirjgs  and  wands. 

KINDERGARTEN. 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS. 


MALES. 

BARRY,  JOHN 
BELFORD,  THOMAS 
BORTHMAN,  EDWARD 
BLISS,  CHARLES 
BEECHER.  FRANdS  J. 
BURNS.  ROBERT 
BROOKS,  SAMUEL 
BURKE,  JAMES 
BLTSS,  JOHN 
BEINER,  HENRY  W.  F. 
BARTENS,  CHARLES  W. 
BLOXUM,  FREDERICK 
BAUGH,  FRANCIS  A. 
BAUMANN,  HENRY  C. 
BAXTER.  WILLIAM  E. 
BERGSTRAM.  CHARLES  A. 
BLISS,  PETER 
BAKER.  JOHN  T. 
BARRELLE,  EDWIN  T. 
BELL,  HENRY  P.  F. 

COFFRE,  HENRY 
COSTELLO,  THOMAS 
COWAN,  JOHN 
CONNOR,  JAMES 
CANNON,  PERCY  W. 
CISCO,  GEORGE 
CURTIS.  JOSEPH 

DA  BEAR,  SOLOMON 
DONNELLY,  HUGH 
DONOHOE.  EDWARD  J. 
DUNN,  JOHN 
DUNN,  JAMES  LUKE 
DEITZ.  WILLIAM 

EICHBERG,  HERMANN 

FRICKE,  JOHN 
FISCHER,  OTTO  C. 
FALBY,  JOHN 

GROWNY,  JAMES 
GARY,  JOHN 
GORSE.  WILLIAM  R. 
GAY IX.  HANI  EL 
GREEN,  HARRY 


HUGHES,  EDWARD 
HAHN,  JOSEPH 
HARRING,  PATRICK 
HURLEY,  JOHN 
HACKETT,  STEPHEN 
HETNER,  GEORGE  W. 
HALEY,  WALTER  J.  C 
HARRING,  WILLIAM  R. 
HOAGLAND,  ALYAH  W. 

KLEIN.  ALFRED 
KAUFMANN,  GUSTAVUS  J. 
KUIIN,  JOSEPH 

LUBBIN,  CHARLES  A. 
LARKIN,  WALLACE 
LUCAS,  JOHN  F. 
LYONS.  CHARLES  V. 
LINDNER,  JACOB 
LYNCH,  J.  FRANCIS 

McGUIRE,  JOSEPH 
MURPHY,  GEORGE 
MULLINS,  WILLIAM  H. 
MAHONY,  JAMES 
MUSLER,  JOHN 
McGHAN,  PETER 
McKILLOP,  JOHN  T. 
MAYER,   MARX 
MARTIN,  BENJAMIN 
MANN,  EDWARD  L. 
MALONEY.  MICHAEL 
McCORMICK,  JOHN 
McKEYITT,  JOSEPH 

NICHOLS,  JOHN  W. 

O'KANE.  SIMON 
O'DWYER,  GEORGE 
O'KEEFE.  AUGUSTUS  V. 
O'DONNELL,  THOMAS  B. 


PAYNE.  CHARLES 
PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM 
PREISS,  FREDERICK 
PEARSON,  PHILIP 


II. 
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RINN.  TERRENCE  P. 
RBILLY,  MICHAEL 
REGNER,  WILLIAM 
ROWE,  LESLIE 
REILLEY,  JOSEPH 
REYNOLDS,  JOHN 
ROHRMAN,  FREDERICK  J. 

SKALLON.  JAMES 
SATLER.  JOHN 
SCHAADT.  WILLIAM 
SMITH,  JOHN  W. 
SCULLEY,  BENJAMIN  F. 
SWINT,  MICHAEL 
SCHNAPEL,  LOUIS 
SKRINE,  WILLIAM  R. 
SETZ,  ALBERT  H. 


THOMPSON,  THOMAS  M. 

WILLOW.  STEPHEN  F. 
WESTBROOK,  EDWARD  M. 
WORTH,  JOHN 
WELCH,  CHARLES  E. 

YANOWITZ,  ADOLPH 

ZIMMERMAN,  ADAM 


FEMALES . 

ARMOUR,  ELIZABETH 
ALBERTSON,  JENNIE 
ANDREWS,  MARY 


BARKER,  ELIZABETH  B. 
BOLLARD,   MARGARET 
BOLGER,  HENRIETTA 
BLISS,  BARBARA 
BERGEN,  CATHARINE  E. 
BUTTEL,  GRETCHEN 
BEREAN,  ADELLA  G. 
BUCKALEW,  IRENE 
BAILEY,  SARAH 
BRAUN,  MARY  A. 
BRALLEY,  MARY  A. 
BEATTY,  MADELINE 
BAUM,  CAROLINE 
BRONNI,  MARY 
BLAGBROUGH,  EMMA 


CRAWFORD,  MARY  E. 
COFFEY,  MARGARET 
COLLINS,  MARY 
CREAGLE,  GERTRUDE  M. 
CASEY,  ELIZABETH 
CAMERON,  MARGARET 
CORBETT,  MARY  J. 
CARY,  ANNA 
CLIFFORD,  MARY  A. 
CORBY,  FANNY 

DORIS,   ELLEN 
DONOVAN,  MARY 
DUNNER,  ELIZABETH 
DURGAN,  CHLOE  C. 
DONOHOE,  MARIA  A. 
DRUMGOOL,  MARY 
DIXON,  EMMA 
DOUGHERTY,  JOSEPHINE 

EDDY,  JESSIE  M. 
ENGLISH,  ANNIE  M. 

FICHTEL,  AMELIA  D. 
FLYNN,  ELIZABETH 
FRANCIS,  MARGARET  A. 
FOLEY,  ROSE  ELLA 
FAY,  JULIA 
FLYNN,  MARY 

GR1ESHABER.  ELIZABETH 
GINGER,  ELIZABETH  S. 
GORMAN,  MARY 
GILL1S,  LUCY 
GARAGHTY,  EMMA 
GEPHART,  MARGARET 

HICKS,  SARAH  W. 
HENDERSON,  MINNIE 
HENNESSY,  MARGARET 
HETZEL,  ANNIE 
HENNESSY,  ELIZABETH  T. 
HOLLEY,  CATHERINE  F- 
HILTON,  ESTHER  A. 
HAYES,  FRANCES  H. 
HORTON,  AGNES  R 
HOGAN,  MARY  E. 
HANCOCK,  IDA 
HENRY,  NELLIE 
HEIN,  FANNIE  A. 
HAFFNER,  ANNIE  C. 
HITZELBERGER,  SOPHIA 
HONIG,  MARY  A. 
HUNT,  MARY 

JOHNSON,  DELIA  M. 

KELLY,  ELIZABETH 
KRE1SCHER,  ANNIE 
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LENT,  JOSEPHINE 
LOCHMOND,  ROSA 
I,  VZARUS,   MARY 

lyons.  m  \hv 
Ianthier.  emtlt 

LEVY,    MATILDA 
LEI  DEN,  MARGARET 
LOWERRE,  PAMILLA 
LEGGETT,  CARRIE 
I, nil  rENBBRG,  HELEN 

MINER,  MARY 
McMAHAN,  ANNIE 
MULLANE.  ELLEN 
MULHOLLAND,  EMILY 
KALONE.  MARY 
McDONAI.D.  ALICE  C. 
MANNING,  MARGARET 
MILLER.  AMELIA 
fiULHOLLAND,  MARA'  R. 
McCORMICK.  MARY 

meehan,  rebecca  a. 
McCarthy,  p.ridget 

nolan,  ann 

b'NEILL,  CATHERINE 
b'KEEPE,  CATHERINE 

O'NEILL.  MARY 
DFFBRMANN,  SOPHIA  W. 
OLWELL,  ANNIE 

PARKINSON,  ANNIE  E. 
PFISTER,  ELIZA 
PRICK,  EMMA 
PIKE.  FRANCES  S. 
PURDY,  SUSIE  V. 


REGAN,  JULIA 
REED,  LILLIE  B, 
ROGERS,  FLORA  B. 
ROBSON,  AMELIA 

SI  I  LA.  MARGARET 
SMITH.  MARY    ANN- 
SMITH.  MARGARET  A. 
SCHLOSSER,  CATHERINE 
SCHAEFER,  MATILDA 
STROBEL,   ELLEN 
STAAB,  SOPHIA 
SHEA,  ANNIE 
ST  AFFORD,  MARY 
SMITH.  MARY   B. 
SCHLEGEL,  LIZZIE  J. 
SULLIVAN,  RACHEL  F. 
SCHLEIERMACHER,  CATHERINE 
SCHEEDY,  CATHERINE 
SPELLISSY,  NELLIE 
SMITH,  LOUISA 
SMITH.  MINNIE 
SULKEY,  BERTHA 

TURNER,  KM  MA 

VASSAR,  MARY  ANN 
VIALS,  MINNIE  P. 

WHITE,  ABIGAIL 
WILLIAMS,  MARGARET 
WYATT,  EREDERICA 
WRIGHT,  ELEANORA 
WEBBER,  ANGELINE 
WHITE.  SARAH  J. 
WEHNER,  ELIZA 

YOUNG,  JANETTE  E. 
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For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1883. 


LUX  0K1TUK. 


And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they 
have  not  known ;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them." — Isaiah  xlli,  16. 


NEW  YORK: 

THE  BRADSTREET  COMPANY, 

279  Broadway. 


{Extract  from  By-Laws.) 
TO   CONSTITUTE   MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  has  been  elected  a  Manager 
at  a  previous  annual  election,  or  who  shall  have  been  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  during  the  year,  shall  be  a  member 
during  his  term  of  office.  Any  person  who  shall  be  proposed 
at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  membership, 
shall,  if  elected  by  the  Board  at  the  next  stated  meeting,  become 
a  member  of  the  Institution,  and  shall  continue  to  be  a  member 
so  long  as  he  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  dollars  annually. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  may  become  a  Life  Member  who  shall 
have  filled  the  office  of  Manager  for  five  successive  years,  or 
who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Fifty  dollars  at  any  one  time. 

Sec  3.  Any  member  may  become  a  Benefactor  who  shall 
have  filled  the  office  of  Manager  for  ten  successive  years,  or  who 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  One  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  may  become  a  Patron  who  shall  have 
filled  the  office  of  Manager  for  twenty  successive  years,  or  who 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time. 


1883. 


AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,      . 
ROBERT  S.  HONE, 
D.  LYDIG  SUYDAM 
THEODORUS  BAILEY  MYERS, 
JOHN  TREAT  IRVING, 
JAMES  M.  McLEAN, 
SMITH  CLIFT,           .... 
WILLIAM  WHITEWRIGHT,       . 
WILLIAM  C.  SCHERMERHORN, 
CHARLES  De  RHAM, 
FRANCIS  A.  STOUT,       .      ■  . 
FRED.  AUG'S  SCHERMERHORN, 
PETER  MARlfi,         .... 
FREDERICK  W.  RHINELANDER, 
FREDERICK  SHELDON, 
CHANDLER  ROBBINS, 
CHARLES  E.  STRONG,    . 
PHILIP  SCHUYLER,    . 
TEMPLE  PRIME,       . 
JOHN  I  KANE 
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AUGUSTUS  SCHELL President. 

ROBERT   S.  HONE Vice-President. 

T.  BAILEY  MYERS Recording  Secretary. 

WM.  C.  SCHERMERHORN Corresponding  Secretary. 

WM.  WHITE  WRIGHT Treasurer. 
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Committee  on  Finance. 

James  M.  McLean,  William  0.  Schermerhoen, 

John  T.  Irving. 

Committee  on  Supplies,  Repairs  and  Improvements. 
Smith  Clift,  Frederick  Sheldon, 

Charles  de  Rham,  Philip  Schuyler, 

D.  Lydig  Suydam. 


Committee  on  Instruction  and  Music. 
Chandler  Robbins,  Charles  E.  Strong, 

Francis  A.  Stout,  John  I  Kane. 


Committee  on  Manufactures. 
F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  Frederick  W.  Rhinelander 

Peter  Marie,  Temple  Prime. 


The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing 
committees. 

The  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-offlcio  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. — {By  Laws) 


©fljiters  of  Ifjt  fnslitulion. 


WILLIAM  B.  WAIT Superintendent. 


1  WILLIAM  A.  HUME,  M.D Attending  Physician. 

Consulting  Surgeons. 
JOHN  H.  HINTON,  M.D.  ABRAM  DUBOIS,  M.D. 


Teachers  in  the  Literary   Department. 

Mr.  Stephen"  Babcock,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Mr.  E.  B.  Norton,  Miss  M.  E.  Young, 

Miss  L.  Carpenter,  Miss  N.  Boomhour, 

Miss  A.  A.  Bush,  Miss  L.  A.  Rogers, 

Miss  M.  E.  Rowell. 


Teachers  in  the  Music  Department. 

|  Miss  H.  A.  Babcock,  Miss  C.  Connell, 

|  Miss  C.  E.  Dyer,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Fuqua, 

Miss  B.  Hoff. 


Teacher  in  Tuning  Dejiartment. 
Mr.  H.  Coffre. 


Teachers  in  the  Industrial  Department. 
Mr.  W.  Waterbury,  M  b.  D.  McClintock. 
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Upholstress. 
Miss  A.  Sheridan, 
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Fancy';  Work  Department 

Miss  L.  A.  Haskell,  Miss  H.  M.  Rodney, 

Miss  A.  Hamlin,  Miss  A.  Cox, 

Miss  N.  Boomhour. 


House  Department 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Steward. 
Matron,  Assistant  Matron, 

Mrs.  Mary  Robinson.  Miss  L.  A.  Haskell. 


Juvenile  Department 

Miss  A.  Hamlin,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Miss  C.  Townsend,  Miss  K  Boomhour. 


Reception  Room  and  Fancy  Work. 

Miss  L.  A.  Rogers, 
Miss  Alice  Hatchman,  Miss  H.  Rodney. 


Hospital  Nurse. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Morgan. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature, 
respectfully  submit  their  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1883. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  during  the  year  has 
been  248. 

The  report  of  the  Attending  Physician  which  is  annexed 
hereto,  shows  that  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been 
good. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  year  is  annexed. 

The  following  statement  of  moneys  received  and  expended 
during  the  year  is  respectfully  submitted,  as  required  by  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1873  : 

Cash  on  hand  September  30th,  1882- $5,091  45 

Received  from  General  Appropriations 45,760  81 

Received  from  other  sources 29,33 1  64 

Total  Receipts $80,183  90 

Expenditures. 

Salaries  and  Wages $23,86 1   12 

Provisions  and  Supplies 1-1,950  36 

Clothing,  Dry  Goods,  &c,  not  including  Wages 4,777   12 

Fuel 3,213  07 

Gas 1,330   17 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 733  46 

Repairs  and  Improvements 1 ,900  43 

Insurance 649  7 1 

Transportation  and  Traveling 560  26 


Medicines  and  Medical  Supplies 55  37 

Other  Ordinary  Expenses 6,520  50 

Total $61,454  57 

Invested  in  Union  Trust  Company 6,330  25 

Taxes 2,925  00 

$70,709  82 
Balance 9,474  08 

$80,183  90 

Reference  is  respectfully  made  to  the  annexed  report  of 
the  Treasurer,  which  presents  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Institution  for  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  donations  which 
have  been  received  from  time  to  time  from  the  incorporation  of 
the  Institution  in  1831  until  September  30,  1883. 

legacies. 

Miles  E.  Burke $2,000  00 

Jane  Van  Cortlandt 300  00 

Isaac  Bullard 101  66 

Elizabeth  Bayley 100  00 

John  Jacob  Astor 5,000  00 

William  Bean 500  00 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant 3,000  00 

John  Horsburgh 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Demilt 5,000  00 

Sarah  Demilt 2,000  00 

C.  D.  Betts ".-..-.  40  00 

Sarah  Penny 500  00 

Sarah  Bunce 500  00 

Elizabeth  Idley 196  00 

Samuel  S.  Howland 1,000  00 

"William  Howe 2,985  14 

Margaret  Fritz 100  00 

James  McBride 500  00 

Charles  E.  Cornell 521  96 

-   Charles  E.  Demining 50  00 

Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton 200  00 

W.  Brown 465  00 

Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 
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Robert  ,r.  Murray r.oo  00 

Setli  Groavenor 1 0,000  00 

Elijah  Withington 100  00 

Benjamin  P.  Butler 800  00 

FfiSBe]  Fund 2,000  00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles 6,561   87 

Anson  G.  Phelps 5,675  68 

Thomas  Rcilly 2,254  84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyl 100  00 

Thomas  Egleston 2,000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley 100  00 

William  E.  Saunders 725  84 

Thomas  Eddy 1.027  50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue 1,000  00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlette 1 90  00 

Stephen  V.  Albro 428  57 

John  Penfold 470  00 

Madam  Jumel 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Steers 34  66 

Thomas  Garner 1,410  00 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Magee 534  00 

John  J.  Phelps 2,350  00 

Rebecca  Elting 100  00 

Regina  Horstein 250  00 

G.  Martens 500  00 

John  Alstyne 10,320  44 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley 5,984  83 

Benjamin  Nathan 1,000  00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor 6,151   94 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,804  00 

James  Peter  Van  Home 20,000  00 

Caleb  Swan 500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn 1 0,000  00 

Henry  H.  Munsel 3,396  32 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne 5,000  00 

William  Dennistonn 11,892  77 

William  B.  Astor 5,000  00 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright 1 ,000  00 

George  T.  Hewlett  (Executor) "500  00 

Ephraim  Holbrook 39,458  16 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning 5,000  00 

Eliza  Mott 140  00 

Mary  M.  Colby 595  86 
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D.  Marley 1,400  00 

Henry  B.  Robinson 6,000  00 

M.  M.  Hobby 726  28 

Eliza  Mott 350  00 

Caroline  Goff 4,1 61  59 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,248  70 

Catherine  P.  Johnson 530  00 

MariaHobby 1,187  68 

Eliza  Mott . .  ,  ' 650  00 

J.  L.,  of  Liverpool,  England 25  00 

Of  the  funds  thus  received  there  were  invested  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  in  United  States  Bonds,  one  hundred  and, 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  ($118,000)  at  par  value,  but  the 
actual  cost  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
and  ninety-six  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  ($121,096.91),  and 
in  New  York  City  Stock  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars  ($29,- 
000),  at  par  value,  but  the  actual  cost  of  which  was  thirty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($30,722.50).  There  was  also  invested  at  interest  in  the  Union 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  and 
sixty-eight  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  ($20,068.98). 

The  residue  of  this  fund  is  charged  to  the  real  estate 
account,  the  same  having  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
land  and  erection  of  buildings  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Institution. 

The  Managers  take  pleasure  in  expressing  their  high  opinion 
of  the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
William  B.  Wait,  who  has  for  so  many  years  earnestly  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  and  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 

The  Managers  respectfully  represent  to  your  Honorable  Body 
that  the  expense  of  educating,  boarding  and  lodging  the  pupils, 
and  the  general  care  and  maintenance  of  the  institution  make 
it  necessary  that  an  appropriation  of  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  each  pupil  should  be  made  for  the  next  year, 
that  being  the  amount  which  was  appropriated  for  the  current 
year. 
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[Since  the  Institution  was  founded  nearly  fourteen  bundred 
pupils  have  been  instructed,  some  of  whom  have  attained  cred- 
itable positions  as  teachers,  and  in  the  professional  and  business 
walks  of  life,  while  nearly  all  have  been  able  to  earn  for  them- 
selves a  support,  and  have  thus  been  saved  from  the  humiliat- 
ing dependence  which  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  uneducated  blind. 

The  Managers  take  this  opportunity  to  tender  to  your  Hon- 
orable Body  their  acknowledgment  for  the  aid  and  supporl 
which  have  been  heretofore  given  to  this  Institution,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  same  may  be  continued. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Bund. 
AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  President. 
T.  Bailey  Myers,  Secretary. 


City  and  County  of  New' York,  ss. : 

Augustus  Schell,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  saith : 
That  he  is  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  :  and  that  the  above  report,  signed  by  him,  is  true,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  * 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  19th  ) 
day  of  December,  1883.      j 

Hulbert  Peck, 

Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co. 
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To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New   York  Institution  for  the 
Blind : 

Gentlemen — In  submitting  to  you  my  annual  report,  it 
affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  for  the  past  year  the 
general  health  of  the  Institution  has  been  good. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  among  so  many  inmates, 
there  has  been  a  number  of  slight  ailments,  principally  from 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  There  have  been  but 
two  cases  of  a  serious  nature,  one  of  pneumonia,  which  made 
a  complete  recovery,  and  the  other  a  severe  case  of  diphtheria, 
which  was  contracted  by  the  pupil  while  at  home  and  de- 
veloped almost  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the  Institution. 
He  died  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  We  have  cause  for  con- 
gratulation in  having  been  able  to  so  isolate  this  case  that  there 
was  no  spread  of  the  disease  among  the  many  inmates  of  the 
house,  and  I  may  add  that  this  result  was  largely  due  to  the 
care  and  watchfulness  of  the  Superintendent.  I  am  much 
pleased  to  state  that  at  present  there  is  no  sickness  in  the 
Institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  HUME,  M.D., 

Attending  Physic  inn. 
New  York,  November  27,  1883. 
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To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Number  of  pupils,  September  30th,  1882 209 

Admitted  during  the  year 34 

Whole  number  instructed 243 

Reductions 83 

Remaining  September  30th,  1883 210 

HEALTH 

In  general  the  health  of  the  Institution  has  been  good. 
Our  pupils  are  exposed  at  their  homes  and  elsewhere  to  such 
diseases  as  exist  in  the  community  at  large,  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  for  exemption  from-  any  visitation  of  an 
epidemic  form  of  disease. 

The  outlay  for  medicine  and  medical  supplies  for  the  year 
was  only  $55.37,  of  which  a  large  part  was  for  eye  prescriptions. 

In  this  connection  I  would  make  sorrowful  mention  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Frederick  Henssler  in  May  last,  by  which  the  In- 
stitution sustained  a  severe  loss.  Mr.  Henssler  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Institution  as  teacher  of  music  in  1863.  Although 
he  had  not  the  great  advantages  of  instruction  in  a  conserva. 
tory  or  under  noted  masters,  yet  he  brought  to  his  work  much 
learning — the  fruits  of  many  self-imposed  tasks.  Impatient  of 
idleness  and  indifference,  he  was  an  incessant  worker,  and  in- 
spired his  pupils  to  work.  He  was  prompt,  painstaking  and 
efficient.  The  beneficial  influence  of  his  teaching  cannot  fail 
to  abide  with  his  pupils,  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  pleasant 
to  those  who  were  associated  with  him  here. 
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THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  eye  is   the  most   used  of  all    the  perceptive  organs* 

With  it  the  every-day  work  of  the  world  is  performed.  Bv  it 
the  great  forces  of  nature  are  observed  and  studied,  both  in 
their  visible  modes  of  action  and  in  their  visible  results.  In 
short,  everywhere  the  great  mass  of  important  facts  and  things 
are  observed  by  sight,  and  in  almost  all  subjects,  comparisons 
measurements  and  classifications  are  made  according  to  visible 
standards.     The  world  works  and  learns  chiefly  by  sight. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  must  be  expected  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  deprivation  of  this  faculty  will  be  serious,  and 
in  the  eases  of  neglected  children  will  be  disastrous  to  their 
physical,  mental  and  moral  growth  and  well-being. 

The  effects  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  transmitted 
tendencies,  family  surroundings,  opportunities,  the  age  at  which 
blindness  occurs,  and  the  causes  which  produce  it. 

If  a  child  lacks  this  chief  observing  faculty,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  will  be  'deficient  in  the  habits  of  observation  customary 
among  children  and  in  the  knowledge  and  habits  of  thought 
incident  to  such  observation.  He  must  depend  upon  others 
for  an  account  of  the  facts  and  things  which  exist  about 
him.  Such  accounts  are  usually  inaccurate,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  true  meaning  and  correct  use 
of  but  few  words,  leads  him  to  many  incomplete  and  false 
ideas  respecting  material  things,  moral  ideas,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  The  inability  to  verify  to  any  great  extent  the 
statements  of  others  by  observation,  and  the  certainty  that  an 
inaccurate  or  misordered  statement  will  lead  to  an  erroneous 
conception,  renders  it  very  important  that  all  statements,  illus- 
trations and  descriptions,  especially  those  used  by  teachers. 
should  be  correct,  concise  and  comprehensible  to  the  pupil.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  necessity  of  receiving  so  much 
from  others  tends  to  establish  the  "  pouring-in  "  process  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  to  perpetuate  an  inert,  unthinking  and 
unobservant  habit  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  pupil :  whereas  it 
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should  be  the  purpose  and  daily  practice  of  the  teacher  to  rouse, 
the  pupil  from  a  lethargy  incident  to  his  condition,  to  stir  up1 
the  mind  in  order  that  he  may  think  and  learn  to  make  practi-1 
cal  use  of  the  knowledge  communicated  to  him;  otherwise  he1 
will  become  a  passive  recipient — a  mere  memorizer.  The  blind 
child  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  methods  of  observation 
used  by  the  sighted,  and  also  that  people  rely  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  this  sense  as  being  not  only  correct,  but  the  best 
evidence.  Of  these  things  he  may  be  unaware,  and  is  thus 
led,  and  quite  naturally,  into  the  habit  of  making  state- 
ments which  he  assumes  will  be  received,  in  the  face  of  visible 
evidence  of  a  contrary  nature,  of  the  import  and  force  of  which 
to  the  sighted  observer  he  seems  to  be  unconscious. 

The  absence  of  one  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  even  from 
birth  (and  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  blindness 
are  of  this  kind),  does  not  imply  an  original  and  constitutional 
weakness  or  deficiency  of  the  mind.  In  any  sighted  school  in 
which  all  the  children  are  sound  and  healthy  in  body  and 
mind,  great  differences  will  exist  between  those  of  the  same  age. 
Some  will  be  proficient  in  one  branch,  some  in  another ;  some 
over-quick  to  catch  an  idea,  will  as  quickly  let  it  go,  while  others, 
more  slow  in  apprehending,  will  retain  what  they  learn.  Some 
are  studious,  others  idle ;  some  go  to  school  cheerfully,  others 
unwillingly.  Whatever  differences  exist  among  sighted  chil- 
dren, the  same  will  be  found  among  blind  children. 

The  sighted  child  engages  with  eager  zest  in  the  many 
games  which  cultivate  his  perceptive  faculties  and  afford 
ample  scope  for  the  development  of  his  physical  powers.  In 
these  games  the  blind  child  can  take  no  part,  and  hence  he 
should  be  incited  and  instructed  to  exercise  in  such  ways  as 
are  possible  to  him. 

The  sighted  child  is  interested  in,  and  of  himself  learns 
rapidly  about,  a  thousand  objects  and  relations  around  him,  in 
the  very  midst  of  which  his  blind  fellow  is  isolated  and  con- 
cerning which  he  cannot  know  unless  informed  in  slow  detail 
and  with  painstaking  care. 


published  in  L882,  as  a  class  guide,  and  which  has  also  been 
published  by  the  American  Printing  Eouse  for  the  Blind,  for 
finger  reading.  T<*  avoid  confusion  of  ideas  and  to  secure  a 
uniform,  definite  and  quick  mode  of  oral  expression  which  all 
shall  understand  alike,  let  the  signs  be  described  by  numbering 
the  points  in  each  thus:  Those  in  the  upper  line  L,  3,  6,  7: 
those  in  the  lower  line  2.  4.  (>.  8,  beginning  at  the  left.  When 
writing  observe  the  same  order,  beginning  at  the  right. 

The  firsl  eight  chapters  should  be  studied  by  the  mental 
method,  without  reading  or  the  use  of  tablets  Firsl  make  the 
pupils  perfectly  familiar  with  the  primitivt  signs  and  the  various 
classes  of  derived  signs,  with  their  names,  construction  and  use. 
In  the  study  of  the  notes,  with  their  values,  it  is  better  at 
first  to  describe  first  the  pitch,  and  then  the  duration  or  time 
part  of  the  sign,  although  these  signs  in  full  form  are  four 
points  long.  At  a  later  period  these  signs  may  be  considered 
as  one,  and  the  points  in  each  line  numbered  through. 

The  terms  of  the  Staff  and  Point  Print  Notation  being  con- 
vertible, the  pupils  should  from  the  first  be  required  to  practice 
the  interchange.  For  instance,  the  teacher  gives  this  example: 
Sharp  C.  a  sixteenth  dotted;  the  response  in  words  will  be 
: — blank: — one,  three,  five,  seven; — two,  four,  eight; — 
nk ; — one,— which  will  appear  thus:  *  |  CI**  I  *  Or  the 
her  will  give  the  following:  One:  — blank: — one.  three, 
five,  two,  four,  six: — blank  ; — one,  three,  two,  four: — two 
blanks  ;—  one,  three,  five,  two,  four,  six; — blank; — three, 
two,  four; — Manic: — one,  three,  two; — two  blanks  ; — i 
three,  five,  two; — two  blanks: — one.  three,  five,  seven: — two 
blanks,  etc.,  and  the  response  will  be:  Sharp. — blank, — 
number  sign;— blank; — numeral  one; — two  blanks; —number 
sign; — blank; — numeral  three:  blank; — numeral  four; — two 
blanks  ;  — fourth  octave;  two  blanks:  -d  a  half  note, — or  in 
these  words.-  signature  key  of  (I,—  three  four  time, — fourth 
octave— d  a  half,— etc.  This  practice  should  be  followed  until 
the  work  of  the  class  is  spontaneous  and   correct,  for  l>v  this 
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means  only  can  a  thorough  understanding  and  proricienc}^  in 
the  use  of  the  system  be  attained. 

The  first  eight  chapters  having  been  mastered  in  this  way, 
reading  may  be  commenced,  for  which  Kohler,  op.  190  (a  re- 
vised edition  of  which  will  soon  be  published  by  the  American 
Printing  House),  is  recommended,  beginning  with  the  simplest 
numbers.  The  subjects  contained  in  the  succeeding  chapters 
should  be  studied  mentally,  followed  by  the  reading,  for  which 
the  other  published  selections  will  serve  a  good  purpose. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  system  abounds  in  rules.  In  pre- 
senting these  the  teacher  should  have  at  hand  a  number  of  suit- 
able examples  selected  from  any  composition  in  ink  print  at  hand. 
One  of  these  will  be  taken  as  topic,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
the  class  will  strive  to  discover.  A  second  and  third  example 
of  like  kind  will  be  presented  for  examination,  and  with  a  little 
help  the  class  will  soon  understand  their  structure,  the  points 
in  which  they  are  similar,  and  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  mode 
by  which  they  may  be  expressed  in  point  signs.  This  being 
done,  it  only  remains  to  describe  the  examples  and  the  method 
of  writing  them,  in  the  words  of  the  rule,  the  reasons  for,  and 
the  methods  of  deducing  which,  have  already  been  learned.  In 
this  way  the  pupil  is  taught  to  observe,  compose  and  classify, 
to  think  and  form  conclusions,  and  to  state  them  in  concise  and 
exact  terms.  There  should  be  a  piano  in  the  class-room,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  subject  will  admit,  the  pupils  should  be  required 
in  all  possible  cases  to  originate  and  perform  many  examples. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  class,  the  object  is  to  teach 
the  pupils '  "  The  System"  and  to  read,  write  and  understand 
music  in  this  System.  The  use  of  the  piano  is  simply  one  of 
the  means  to  this  end.  Many  pupils  may  not  be  able  to  play 
the  examples  given  in  "  The  System,"  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  rules,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  obligatory  on  the . 
teacher  to  form  or  select  such  examples  as  will  illustrate  the ' 
methods  and  rules  equally  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time  use 
them  at  the  piano  as  an  auxiliary  in  teaching  the  subject.  The 
fact  that  a  pupil  can  "  play  "  but  little — or  not  at  all — is  not  a 
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;i  different  order,  different  nomenclature,  different  rules,  dif- 
ferent methods.  The  teacher  of  this  j'ear  may  be  substituted 
by  another  next  year.  The  pupils  of  one  grade  may  pus.-  to 
another  grade  under  a  different  teacher  next  year.     The  effect 

pf  a  deviation  from  the  adopted  text  and  course  is,  that  unity  of 
plan  is  destroyed,  regular  progress  through  the  subject  is  im- 
possible, and  gradation  is  out  of  the  question. 

Thus  easily  may  the  very  ends  at  which  we  aim  bedefeated. 
I  believe  that  if  in  any  school  teachers  are  left  to  pursue  the 
course  each  thinks  best  (which  is  never  thought  of  in  the  liter- 
ary departments),  this  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

And  yet  dogmatic  or  routine  work  is  to  be  avoided.  We 
should  remember  that  it  is  the  subject  which  is  being  taught  and 
not  the  text  book,  which  is  simply  a  guide  to  and  through  the 
subject  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  work,  and 
while  all  needful  light  from  whatever  source  should  be  thrown 
upon  every  subject,  still  there  should  be  no  such  departure 
from  the  subject  matter  as  prescribed  in  the  text  book  as  will 
confuse  the  pupil,  destroy  the  author's  plan  or  the  unity  of  the 
school  work. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  the  works  upon 
Harmony  and  Composition  are  in  the  form  of  extended  treatises 
abounding  in  discussions,  footnotes  and  references,  and  present- 
ing marked  contrasts,  as  to^Za/z,  contents,  terms,  order,  thorough- 
ness, and  clearness. 

It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  should  know  the  subjeel  in 
all  its  details  as  presented  by  the  best  writers,  in  order  to  set  it 
forth  in  its  entirety,  and  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  chosen 
text,  no  matter  how  obscure,  faulty,  or  incomplete,  n  may  be  in 
statement. 

What  has  been  said  is  emphasized  by  the  fad  thai  there 
should  be  some  standard  by  which  the  work  of  classes  and 
teachers  may  be  compared  and  some  method  of  specify] 
what  ground  has  been  thoroughly  passed  over  by  classes  and 
their  present  place  in  any  subject.  This  will  greatly  aid  in 
forming  an  opinion   as   to   the   work  and   worth  of   teachers. 
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Otherwise,  also,  credit  might  be  ascribed  to  or  assumed  by 
teachers  for  the  proficiency  of  a  pupil  or  class,  really  due,  it 
may  be,  to  years  of  patient  and  able  work  by  their  predecessors 
or  co-workers.  There  should  be  no  illusions  or  uncertainties  on 
the  part  of  either  superintendent  or  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
actual  state  of  important  matters  of  this  kind  in  any  branch, 
nor  will  there  be  where  unity  of  plan  is  enforced  and  conscien- 
tiously observed. 

Although  the  subject  of  Form,  may  not  be  included  in 
Harmony  proper,  it  is  desirable  that,  after  the  study  of  all 
classes  of  seventh  chords,  the  class  should  be  taught  the 
Song-Form  of  one,  two  and  three  periods,  with  their  varieties. 
As  would  be  the  study  of  language  by  the  study  of  words, 
unaccompanied  by  the  construction  of  sentences  and  the  com- 
mon form  of  composition,  so  is  the  study  of  Harmony  regard- 
less of  the  simple  form  of  Musical  composition,  viz.,  the  Song 
Form.  It  is  the  mode  in  which  musical  elements  are  endowed 
with  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  become  the  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  feeling,  if  not  of  thought. 

With  proper  instruction  on  this  subject,  which  is  not  diffi- 
cult, the  musical  studies  of  the  pupil  in  every  direction  will  be 
more  intelligent,  interesting  and  profitable,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  present  his  own  harmonic  studies  in  an  intelligible  and 
living  form. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  are  suggested  by  inquiries 
and  personal  visits  from  Superintendents  and  teachers,  who 
desire  to  adopt  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  Point  Print 
System  of  Musical  Notation. 

The  class  may  consist  of  about  twenty  pupils,  selected  ac- 
cording to  their  intellectual  grade,  and  not  according  to  their 
ability  as  players.  It  is  desirable  that  each  should  have  had 
one  year's  instruction  at  the  piano  and  be  familiar  with  the 
Point  Print  literary  system.  But  a  pupil  may  begin  and  carry 
on  the  literary  and  musical  systems  together.  The  teacher  will 
follow  the  book  entitled  "A  System  of  Writing  and  Printing; 
Music  for  the  Use  of  the  Blind,"  a  revised  edition  of  which  was 
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ing  over  the  largest  of  the  three  series  of  line  letter  cards  or 
primers  long  after  they  have  learned  the  point  letters  (of  which 
there  is  bul  one  size),  even  without  ///<■  aid  of  a  pin-board.  The 
apparatus  for  teaching  the  Staff  notation  was  originated  here 
some  three  years  since.  The  use  of  the  arithmetic  slate  and 
type  of  the  T.  V.  &  L.  pattern,  with  othertype  representing  the 
signs  of  the  Point  Musical  notation  in  the  study  of  Harmony, 
has  been  fully  perfected.  It  has  proved  to  be  invaluable  in 
facilitating  the  work"  of  the  pupils.  A  few  words  in  relation 
to  the  method  of  teaching  Harmony  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
As  arithmetic  is  taught  by  two  methods,  viz.,  the  mental  and 
the  written,  so  Harmony  not  only  permits  but  requires  similar 
treatment. 

The  origin  of  the  written  method  and  of  the  slate  and 
blackboard  is  referable  to  the  necessity  of  representing  objects 
and  ideas  by  visible  signs,  and  of  relieving  the  memory  from 
the  onerous  burden  of  retaining  long  and  difficult  problems, 
statements,  and  processes.  Naturally,  the  mental  method  has  a 
much  wider  use  with  the  blind  than  with  the  sighted.  The 
written  method  is  equally  indispensable,  and,  if  less  used,  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  evident 
that  the  blind  pupil  should  be  furnished  with  tangible  methods 
equivalent  to  those  used  by  the  sighted.  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  Harmony  class  the  following  subjects 
should  be  first  studied  by  the  mental  method,  viz.  : 

1st.  The  preliminary  definitions  and  explanations. 

2d.  The  study  of  intervals  of  every  kind  constructed  both 
above  and  below  any  given  tone,  by  whatsoever  name  known, 
including  their  inversions. 

3c7.  The  study  of  the  formation  of  the  various  triads  in 
their  proper  order  constructed  upon  each  degree  in  every  key. 

■i/It.  The  forms  and  positions  of  triads,  with  the  names  by 
which  they  are  known,  and  the  numerals  by  which  they  are 
expressed,  and  the  reason  therefor. 

5th.  The  rules  of  triad  progression. 

C>th.  The  construction  of  sequences  and  cadences. 
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The  class  may  number  twenty.  Recitation  should  be  con- 
ducted with  a  piano  or  cabinet  organ.  Every  detail  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered,  to  which  end  the  class  should  be  re- 
quired to  construct,  describe,  and  classify,  orally,  many  given 
examples,  and  also  to  play  them.  The  same  should  be  done 
with  original  examples  furnished  by  the  pupils.  They  should 
be  required  to  determine  by  ear  and  correctly  name  any  kind 
of  interval,  chord  or  cadence  which  may  be  played.  But  the 
ear  should  ever  be  the  handmaid  to  the  intellect. 

All  this  having  been  thoroughly  accomplished,  the  written 
method  should  be  employed,  and  each  pupil  furnished  with  a 
slate,  and  the  type  necessary  in  the  statement  and  solution  of 
extended  examples  in  triads  given  by  the  teacher  and  in  the 
construction  of  original  examples. 

Let  the  pupil  become  familar,  by  analysis  and  much  practical 
use,  with  the  resources  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  triad 
formations  of  a  single  key.  From  this  point  forward  both  the 
mental  and  written  methods  will  be  used  conjointly  in  teaching 
seventh,  ninth  and  other  chords,  with  their  thorongh-bass 
figuring,  and,  in  short,  every  subject  in  Harmony,  or  to 
which  it  leads.  The  intelligent,  capable  teacher  who  under- 
stands the  subject  and  his  class  will  know  the  uses  and  limita- 
tions of  the  mental  and  written  methods  respectively,  and  will 
use  them  j  udiciously. 

As  to  books  on  Harmony,  it  may  be  said  that  while  many 
learned  works  have  been  written,  each  containing  much  that  is 
valuable ;  and  while  all  agree  in  regard  to  the  essential  prin- 
ciples, yet  all  will  not  serve  equally  well  as  a  text  book  or  class 
guide.  In  some  the  plan  is  clearer  and  better  worked  out  than 
in  others,  the  order  and  treatment  more  logical,  the  nomencla- 
ture more  natural  and  fitting. 

Hence  care  should  be  taken  to  select  that  which  will  best 
serve  as  a  text  book ;  and  when  adopted,  whether  there  be  one 
or  more  teachers  of  the  subject,  the. plan,  purpose  and  method 
of  the  author  should  be  understood  and  strictly  carried  out  by 
all.     Otherwise,  the  subject  under  different  teachers  will  have 
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Many  occupations  are  open  to  the  sighted,  while  bul  few 
are  open  to  the  blind,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  these  they  musl  be 

adapted  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  tli irse  of  their  education. 

In  short,  whatever  is  needful  to  be  done  in  training,  in- 
structing, educating  and  developing  the  body,  the  affections, 
the  intellect,  the  will,  and  the  moral  sense  of  Bighted  children, 
much  more  must  be  dour  in  the  case  of  Mind  children. 

The  considerations  thus  briefly  stated  indicate  in  some 
slight  decree,  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase;— the  education  of 
the  blind, — and  suggest  the  elements  and  agencies  which 
ought  to  be  combined  in  an  institution  or  school,  designed  to 
educate  this  class. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  some  of  these  : 

1st  They  should  be  so  chartered  and  organized  that  their 
management  shall  be  wholly  unbiased  by  political  consider- 
ations. 

2d  The  institution  should  be  located  in  some  large  city. 

3d.  Buildings   should   be    ample,    equal,    and    similar    in 

omodations  for  each  sex,  sufficient  in  number  to  secure 
good  classification,  and  distributed  on  each  side  of  a  central 
administration  and  school  building,  with  suitable  open  spaces 
separating  each  pair  of  buildings.  They  should  be  strongly 
built,  with  a  view  to  the  health,  safety,  comfort  and  uses  of 
the  inmates,  but  without  extravagant  or  needless  outlay,  to 
prevent  which,  plans  and  specifications  must  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized. In  their  internal  arrangements,  the  buildings  should 
be  adapted  to  the  well-known  requirements  of  institution  ad- 
ministration, whereas,  in  many  instances,  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Excepting  the  central  building,  they  should  not  be  over 
three  stories  high. 

4(h.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  class-rooms, 
each  provided  with  desks,  a  suitable  number  being  of  the 
Kindergarten  style.  Each  sex  should  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  music-rooms,  which  should  be  in  elose  proximity,  bin 
so  arranged  that  sounds  shall  not  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
Two  or  three  music-rooms  should  be  furnished  with  desks  for 
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a  class  of  twenty  pupils,  as  well  as. with  a  piano.  Each  class- 
room should  have  suitable  closets  for  books  and  apparatus. 

5th.  The  school  should  possess  an  ample  outfit  of  tangible 
apparatus.  This  should  be  strongly  made  so  that  it  may  be 
handled  freely.  Especially  ought  each  pupil  to  be  provided 
with  all  the  articles  used  in  Kindergarten  work ;  with  slate  and 
type  for  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  ;  with  a  tablet  for 
writing  point  print ;  with  a  fiat  cushion  and  box  of  movable 
signs  for  studying  the  Staff  notation  of  music,  and  with  a  slate 
and  type  for  the  study  of  Harmony.  A  very  useful  but  simple 
piece  of  apparatus  was  originated  during  the  past  year.  It 
consists  of  a  strip  of  board  two  or  more  inches  wide  by  twelve 
long,  perforated  with  parallel  lines  of  eight-inch  holes  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart  each  way,  and  along  the  lines  of 
which  a  slight  groove  is  planed  out.  Between  each  pair  of 
lines  the  holes  are  omitted.  In  the  holes  pins  of  suitable  size, 
with  rounded  ends,  are  placed,  and  which  project  above  the 
board  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  is  called  the  pin- 
board. With  these  pins  the  signs  of  the  Point  Alphabet  and 
Point  Musical  Notation  may  be  made,  thus  reducing  the  sub- 
ject to  a  species  of  object  lesson,  and  enabling  the  very  young 
pupil  to  analyze  and  construct  the  letters  and  signs,  and  to  spell 
and  form  examples  in  musical  notation  long  before  he  could 
use  the  point-print  tablet. 

Some  children  in  a  reading  class,  who  found  it  very  difficult 
to  learn  the  point-print  letters. and  signs  from  the  printed  page, 
although  the  description  of  them  by  numbering  the  points  in 
the  upper  line  1,  3,  5,  7  and  those  in  the  lower  line  2,  4,  6,  8  is 
very  exact,  and  although  simpler  tangible  signs  can  hardly  be 
designed,  were  at  once  relieved  by  the  use  of  this  pin-board. 
And  here,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  pupil  finds  such  difficulty  in 
learning  the  point  signs,  which  are  analyzed,  each  part  being- 
numbered  and  its  position  fixed,  what  must  be  his  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  learn  the  line  letters,  which  are  complex  in  form 
and  to  which  no  analysis  or  description  which  a  child  may 
understand  is  applicable  ?     Such  children  will  be  found  grop- ' 


and  not  much  else  (for  it   is  all   the  author  has  Baid,  and   if 
pupils  fail   to   understand   the  subject,   it    is,   of  course,    their 
fault):  one  who  generally  sits   during    class  hour   with   b» 
in   hand,   perhaps    relieving   the    monotony  of  the  hour  with 
a  little  work  of  some   kind  (lor  the  pupils  cannol    see)  ;   one 
who  has  no  alternating  recitations,  passing  from   tin-  • 
the  boys,  the  girls,  the  section,   the   individual   in   rapid  and 
varying  succession;  one  who  lias  no  topical  exercises,  but 
the  questions  of  the  book,  passing  in  regular  and    unvarying 
order  around  the  class  :  one  who  performs  duty  in  the  most  per- 
functory manner,  indulging  the  dangerous  fallacy  that  a  teach- 
er's duties  are  only  such  as  are  specially  assigned,  and  that  a 
formal  performance  is  all  that  is  required.     And  such  a   per- 
Brmance  will  have  some  of  the  traits  indicated. 

Such  a  teacher  will  want  very  explicit  directions  as  to  what 
to  do.  and  just  how,  when  and  in  what  order,  feeling  that  by 
avoiding  any  exercise  of  choice  or  judgment  on  their  own  part, 
responsibility  will  be  avoided.  Such,  when  called  to  account, 
will  answer,  "There,  thou  hast  that  is  thine"  Such  never 
return  more  than  the  one  talent,  and  sometimes  lose  even  that. 
In  matters  of  disciplinary  education  and  those  which  concern 
the  emotions  and  the  will,  similar  bad  traits  will  be  observed. 

A-  an  incapable  teacher  fails  to  interest  and  employ  the 
pupil  or  class  in  an  adequate  manner  the  attention  is  easily 
diverted,  for  there  is  nothing  with  which  it  can  be  intelligent iv 
and  continually  engaged.  The  teacher  is  quite  unconscious 
that  these  are  the  natural  conditions  of  disorder,  and  so,  when 
it  arises,  there  is  scolding  and  complaining,  the  "record"  is 
resorted  to,  and  marks  arc  plied  to  the  pupil  for  doing  thai 
which,  under  a  competent  teacher,  would  not  have  occurred. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  know  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  his  home 
surroundings,  or  the  influences  which  specially  affect  him. 
There  is  no  tact,  no  management.  The  system  of  marks  and 
other  indispensable  disciplinary  agencies,  mosl  beneficial  in 
their  effects  when  properly  used,  actually  become  hurtful  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  docs   not  know  how  t«-  apply  them   intelli- 
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gently  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  designed. 

Strangely  enough,  too,  the  teacher  to  whom  these  traits 
belong,  often  seems  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  they  must  soon 
become  obvious,  and  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  ster- 
ling qualities  which  are  expected  in  every  one  who  professes 
to  be  a  teacher.  Nevertheless,  counterfeit  teachers,  like  counter- 
feit coin,  will  pass  undetected  for  a  time.  As  a  rule,  to  try  to 
correct  such  faults  is  worse  than  useless,  for  counterfeit  teachers, 
like  counterfeit  coin,  cannot  be  made  genuine. 

Many  things  must  necessarily  be  learned  in  any  new  depart- 
ment of  teaching,  and  every  true  teacher  will  be  a  constant 
learner  and  ever  exhibit  a  teachable  spirit.  But  no  superin- 
tendent or  institution  ought  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
preparing  one  to  be  in  attainments  and  character  that  which  he 
holds  himself  out  to  be  when  he  assumes  the  title  of  teacher. 
But,  it  is  asked,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  a  person  is  a  good 
and  suitable  teacher  ?  There  is,  perhaps,  no  guarantee,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  proved  to  be  such  under 
similar  conditions ;  and  such  can  rarely  be  had.  Diplomas  and 
recommendations  simply  serve  as  introductions,  and  may  aid 
one  in  making  a  selection.  But  the  actual  fitness,  adaptiveness, 
usefulness  and  influence  of  a  person  as  a  teacher  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  practical  tests. 

These  remarks  have  been  prompted  by  the  belief,  founded 
upon  observation  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  others,  that 
many  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  more  efficiently 
equipped,  more  wisely  managed  in  regard  to  the  choice,  per- 
manence and  duties  of  the  executive  head,  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  educational  work  in  nearly  every  department  in  all  our 
schools  ought  to  be  improved,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a 
sustained  effort  to  secure  and  retain  the  services  of  good  teach- 
ers who  are  specially  adapted  to  this  work  and  the  manifold 
relations  which  are  incidental  to  it. 
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lowherc  allowed.  Among  bo  many  residents  of  one  household, 
various  personal  peculiarities,  habits,  likes  or  dislikes,  and  even 
whims,  will  occasionally  be  found.     The  existence  oi   these  is 

generally    natural    and    necessary,    and    also    inn »nt,   except 

when  obtruded  upon  the  view  as  if  to  secure  recognition  the 
sflfect  of  which  is  to  place  any  responsible  officer  in  such  a 
josition  that  he  or  she  must  transgress  the  bounds  of  duty,  or 
De  regarded  as  inconsiderate  and  disobliging.  Occasionally  one 
will  show  in  word  or  manner  that  special  consideration,  favor, 
ittention,  or  exemption  is  desired,  to  secure  which,  flattery  and 
oersonal  attention,  or  fault-finding  and  insinuating  remarks,  nol 
o  mention  other  expedients,  may  do  their  part. 

This  manifestly  tends  to  disorganization  and  wasteful) 
*nd  substitutes  a  toadying  policy  in  the  place  of  official  rela- 
tions and  correct  business  methods. 

I  do  not  mention  these  things  because  they  are  common, 
for  nowhere  ought  they  to  be  permitted  to  exist  at  all.  But  I 
aotice  them  to  show  that  the  general  officers  of  any  institution 
hould  be  men  and  women  of  fidelity,  character  and  good  judg- 
nent,  who  will  in  no  instance  be  diverted  from  the  strict  per- 
brmance  of  duty  by  these  influences. 

But  as  the  special  work  is  education,  there  is  special  need 
br  well-qualified  educators  and  good  teaching  in  each  depart- 
nent.  What,  then,  of  the  qualifications  and  methods  of  the 
ieacher?  One  may  possess  a  fund  of  general  knowledge,  or  a 
iberal  education,  or  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  some  special 
tubject,  and  yet  not  be  an  educator.  Something  more  is  needed 
han  treasured  knowledge. 

The  power  to  impart  knowledge  must  be  possessed  in  a 
narked  degree.  But  many  suppose  that  imparting  knowledge 
jonsists  in  reading  and  rehearsing  and  memorizing  the  facts. 
)rinciples  and  rules  as  given  in  the  text  book. 

As  food  for  the  body  must  be  proper  as  to  quality,  variety 
md  preparation,  and  as  the  kind  and  mode  of  administering 
Spends  upon  age  and  condition,  so  ought  food  for  the  mind  to 
oe  selected,  prepared  and  presented  with  even  more  considera- 
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tion  and  care.  There  must  be  an  absolute  transfer  from  the 
teacher  to  the  pupil  of  the  thing  imparted,  otherwise  nothing 
is  imparted. 

But  power  to  impart  is  not  enough,  for  this  is  an  informing 
process,  which  in  class  work  chiefly  occupies  the  memory.; 
Superficial  and  profitless  as  this  everywhere  is,  it  is  notably  m 
in  schools  for  the  Blind. 

The  pupil  is  not  only  to  be  informed  with  useful  knowledge 
but  he  must  be  taught  how  to  observe,  to  think,  to  discrim 
inate,  determine,  choose  and  act.  Evidently  something  more 
than  accomplishments  are  necessary  in  every  phase  of  this 
work.  There  must  be  developing  power  and  aptness.  But 
even  with  all  these  a  person  may  not  be  suited  to  teach  in 
all  places.  The  character  and  proclivities  must  be  such  as  to 
suit  and  adapt  one  to  the  work  and  the  place.  By  character! 
is  meant  not  morals  only,  but  the  disposition,  temper,  manner, 
habits,  views  of  life  and  the  influences  which  certainly  flow 
therefrom.  The  professed  teacher  may  be  cold,  unsympathetic, 
gloomy  or  desponding,  ill-tempered  and  discontented,  or  fret- 
ful, frivolous,  partial,  disingenuous,  pretentious,  impatient  of  I 
advice  or  correction,  unwilling  to  frankly  own  a  mistake.1 
Again,  one  may  have  no  real  interest  in  the  school  at  large,  or 
in  the  general  welfare  of  the  pupils.  To  save  appearances' 
however,  such  will  assume  an  air  of  superiority ;  will  exaggerate 
the  importance  and  excellence  of  their  own  work  and  flat 
their  own  pupils,  to  create  the  impression  that  they  are  veifi 
proficient,  in  fact  the  very  best  scholars  in  the  school.  Just 
as  the  identity  and  classification  of  an  object  or  animal  mayj 
be  established  by  some  single  characteristic  part,  feature 
or  habit,  so  the  class  to  which  a  teacher  belongs  may  be 
equally  well  determined  by  apparently  small  but  significant 
characteristics.  For  example,  one  has  no  organizing  power, 
never  individualizes  or  subdivides  the  class,  but  lumps  the|| 
pupils  in  as  a  whole ;  who  follows  the  text-book  implicitly, 
rarely  giving  or  asking  for  original  examples ;  who  gives 
the  statements  and  explanations  as  they  appear  in  the  booff 
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rat  reading  aa  yet,  and  [the  third,  a  .'lass  of  young  boys,  ie  .-it 
fork  with  the  pin-board,  without  which  they  could  do  nothing 
with  tins  subject  They  have  thus  far  learned  how  toconstrucl 
•he  signs  presented  in  the  6rs1  five  chapters.  The  results 
dearly  prove  that  with  the  board  and  pins  this  subjecl  may  be 
kbmmenced  with  very  young  pupils. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  w.- shall  yet  learn  that  all  cla 
m  this  subject  should  commence  with  the  pin-board  and  con- 
tinue   its    use,  as   occasion    may   require,  through    the   entire 

course. 

A  higher  and  more  practical  result  of  our  teaching  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  now  all  the  pupils  receiving  lessons  from  teach- 
ers, and  many  others  being  taught  by  the  class  of  tutors  (a 
.normal  training  class),  are  at  the  present  time  learning  their 
music  from  linger  reading,  the  purpose  being  to  give  them  a 
'•practical  acquaintance  with  the  music  printed  in  this  system. 

But  results  will  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  intelli- 
gent, thorough  work  done.     Work,  says  Carlyle,  is  the  only 
!  genius.     Those  who  would  create  results  must  work. 
3  The  equipment  should  also  comprise  a   pedal  pipe  organ  and 
[-sufficient  number  of  the  best  pianos  and   reed  organs:  also 
plan-  action  models  and  tools  for  the  tuning  department. 

For  the  study  of  political  geography  a  number  of  dissected 
maps  and  one  or  more  planispheres  and  globes  are  needful. 
As  respects  the  merits  of  dissected  and  undissected  or  mural 
maps  for  the  detailed  study  of  geography  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  the  dissected  map  is  very  superior. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  money  and  time  should  con- 
tinue to  be  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  undissected  maps,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  proceed-  from  an  unconsciousness  of  the  pro- 
Is  made  in  the  art  and   means  of  education,  or  from  a  fond- 
ness for  archaic  methods. 

Abundant  tools  should  be  supplied  for  whatever  handicrafts 
are  taught,  whether  mattress-making,  cane-seating,  broom-mak- 
ing, carpet-weaving  or  other  trades,  which  local  surroundings 
will  justify.     Of  sewing  and  knitting  machines  there  should  be 
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a  number  sufficient  to  afford  instruction  to  all  who  can  lean, 
In  every  home  there  is  or  ought  to  be  a  sewing  machine,  anc 
every  female  pupil  who  can,  ought  to  learn  how  to  use  it  TW 
knitting  machine  is  desirable  for  its  educational  if  for  ne  othei 
use  But  the  likelihood  that  a  good  worker  on  the  knitting 
machine,  will  earn  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  living  thereby  i 
especially  m  cities  and  large  towns,  is  as  strong  as  that  a 
brush  or  broom  maker  will. 

m.  The  next  requirement  is,  one  executive  head,  and  an 
efficient  corps  of  officers  and  teachers. 

There  are  very  few  positions  the  duties  of  which  are  so  varied  ! 

and  which  require  a  practical  knowledge  of  so  many  subjects  as 

to.     The  Superintendent  should   be  familiar  with  business 

metbods .and  book  accounts,  and  should  be  an  organizer,  teacher 

and  disciplinarian      He  should  know  enough  of  household  mat- 

tors,  heating,  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  of  the  mechanical  arts 

to  enable  him  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates 

and  protect  the  material  interests  of  the  establishment ;  and 

one  who  assumes  this  position  ought  diligently  to  labor  to 

qualify  h     self  for  the  intelligent  supervision  o/every  depart- 

ment     He  will  ever  hear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  institution  I 

ni  ov Zl     t  ^  PU,'P0SeS  °f  edUCati°n'  and'  whik  *****  \ 
p  oydmg  for  the  subsistenoe  and  comfort  rf        .^  strive    7 

secure  SUch  att  apportionment  of  the  expense  as  will,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  give  effect  to  the  original  purpose.  He  will 
plan  he  work  and  assign  the  duties  of  officers,  teachers  and 
hke  t  Y?  defrtm»'.  "ill  prescribe  exact  and  business.  | 
hke  methods,  and  see  that  they  are  observed.  He  will  svs-! 
tomat,z       d  mif  the  work  .n  an  depa  ma.nta.n       J ', 

«szxr and  secure  unity- stew%  and  h—y 

In  regard  to  the  other  administrative  duties,  it  may  be  said 
that  great  care  and  good  judgment  are  essential  to  their  proper 
performance.     The  work  should  be  done  in  proper  manner  and 
t  me,  hooks,  accounts  and  records  accurately  kept,  and  all  arti- 
cles and  supplies  scrupulously  issued   and   used,  and   waste' 
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reason  win  lie  m;i\  qoI  acquire  this  subject,  nor  will  it  explain 
Inadequate  results. 

Bui  some  will   say  (though   under  the  breath)  "Bui  this 

B.too  hard  for  me :    it  involves  t nidi   work:    it   t.i-.  - 

too  much.      I  do  not  like  such  work,  and    I  <1 1   think   it  at 

'all  necessary.  We  always  go1  along  well  enough  without  this 
system  and  all  this  distressing  toil.  1  don't  want  to  know 
about  it  or  teach  it.  and  if  I  am  obliged  to,  I  will  let  my  class 
know,  by  my  manner  at  least,  that  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  it,  and  they  will  soon  have  such  a  dislike  for  it  that  it  will 
finally  be  dropped.'" 

These  are  not  the  words  of  the  true  teacher,  but  they 
express  the  feelings  of  too  many  who  claim  to  be  qualified  for 
teaching,  and  who  unhesitatingly  undertake  to  perform  a 
teacher's  tasks.  Of  such  it  may  be  said  that  they  should  seek 
some  more  agreeable  employment  for  which  they  are  better 
fitted,  and  in  which  idleness,  inertness,  inaptitude,  indifference 
and  a  love  of  ease  and  self  rather  than  of  work  are  not  so  intol- 
erable and  hurtful  as  in  a  School  for  the  Blind. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  con- 
struct the  signs,  their  names,  and  the  rules  for  their  use.  Musical 
signs,  whether  of  the  Staff  or  Point  notations,  mean  something. 
They  convey  ideas  to  the  player,  which  he  is  to  express  in 
performance.  Hence,  in  addition  to  Signs,  Names  and  Rules 
the  pupil  should  know  the  import  of  this  language  and  how  t< 
express  it.  This  important  part  of  the  subject  should  be  illus- 
trated at  the  piano.  The  knowledge  of  the  pupil  will  be  tested 
by  requiring  him  to  bring  in  and  play  original  examples,  all  of 
which  should  be  of  the  simplest  possible  form.  This  work  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  technical  studies  of  the  pupil,  and 
will  greatly  facilitate  his  progress  in  that  branch. 

When  the  whole  subject  shall  have  been   thoroughly  mas 
tered  and  the  pupils  have  become  proficient  readers,  the  teacher 
will   then   train  them   in  memorizing  from  finger-reading— -fi 
simple,  then  more  difficult  music,  beginning  with   one  bar  and 
continuing  until  several  bars  can  be  quickly  learned  and  i 
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rectly  played.  By  this  means  teachers  will  be  enabled  to; 
utilize  the  music  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Point  System,! 
and  which  is  already  of  great  value. 

Finally  the  class  will  be  provided  with  Point  Print  Tablets,, 
and  will  begin  writing.  Directions  should  be  given  in  regard 
to  placing  the  paper  and  holding  the  stylus.  No  more  force 
should  be  exerted  than  is  needful  in  making  the  points,  and 
this  is  trifling.  If  this  is  observed  the  writing  will  be  more 
rapid  and  easy,  and  the  tablets  will  last  much  longer. 

Practice  making  one,  two,  three  and  four  points  in  each 
line,  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  use  of  his  tools.  Then, 
taking  the  signs  in  the  order  given  in  the  key,  let  each  one  be 
made  several  times  until  any  given  sign  or  group  of  signs  can 
be  made  rapidly  at  dictation.  This  accomplished,  proceed  to 
write  examples,  then  pieces. 

The  written  paper  should  be  marked  so  that  the  writer  may 
be  known,  and  each  pupil  will  pass  his  paper  to  the  next,  and 
the  reading  will  begin,  no  pupil  reading  his  own  paper.  As 
each  reads  aloud  in  turn,  the  others  will  mention  any  differ 
ences  which  they  observe,  while  the  teacher  makes  careful  com- 
parison with  the  text.  When  a  mistake  is  found  in  any  pap 
it  is  marked.  When  the  piece  is  finished  the  correct  pieces  ma 
be  used  in  the  school  and  the  others  laid  aside. 

I  have  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  the  course  to  be  pur 
sued.  But,  it  is  asked,  how  long  will  it  take,  and  what  will  b 
the  results?  To  this  I  can  best  reply  by  a  brief  statement  o 
facts.  During  the  last  school  year  two  large  classes  began  and 
thoroughly  completed  the  entire  subject,  attaining  great  pro- 
ficiency in  both  reading  and  writing.  Another  class  began  the 
subject  and  went  as  far  as  the  writing  stage  very  thoroughly, 
and  this  year  have  completed  a  full  review,  and  are  now  writ- 
ing, with  the  prospect  of  finishing  the  subject  in  a  short  time. 
Of  the  classes  organized  the  present  school  year,  one  has  com- 
pleted eight  chapters  mentally,  with  a  thorough  review  and 
much  work  in  constructing  original  examples,  and  has  twice 
read  Kohler  op.  190.    The  second  is  in  the  sixth  chapter,  with- 


EMBOSSED   BOOKS. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  has  erected  a  substantia)  and  com- 
modious building  lor  "The  Ameri<-;ui  IVinting  lions.-  for  the 
Blind."  h  is  furnished  with  every  needful  appliance,  and  is  ;i 
noble  contribution  to  the  educational  welfare  of  the  Mind  and 
institutions  for  tiie  blind  everywhere. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Euntoon  sonic- 
new  and  valuable  processes  have  been  invented  which  cheapen 
and  facilitate  the  printing.  The  benefits  of  the  congressional 
grant  and  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  are 
shared  by  all  the  institutions.  A  numberof  work's  have  already 
been  issued,  which  will  be  largely  increased  during  the  coming 
year.  The  publications  are  not  confined  to  literary  works,  but 
include  musical  compositions. 

The  difficult  and  laborious  task  of  selecting  the  music  thus 
far  printed  seems  to  have  fallen  in  large  measure  upon  me,  and 
while  I  regret  that  I  am  not  better  qualified,  still  I  have  done 
what  I  could,  and  most  gladly,  knowing  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  interests  of  our  pupils  be  more  surely  promoted.  In 
tins  work  I  have  been  guided  by  what  seemed  to  be  the 
greatest  present  need  of  this  and  other  schools,  viz.: 

1-7.  Some  short  and  very  simple  exercises  or  pieces  for  very 
young  pupils. 

2d.  Some  selections  to  be  known  as  studies  (whether  so 
designated  by  the  author  or  not),  which  should  illustrate  the 
principal  elements  of  practice,  such  as  the  scale,  arpeggio, 
legato,  trill,  etc. 

3'/.  A -selection  of  short  pieces  of  various  styles  suited  to 
the  understanding  of  the  pupils  generally,  and  which  should 
serve  to  develop  musical  feeling,  correct  taste  and  skill  in 
Haying. 

4/A.  A  selection  of  well  known  and  standard  hymn  tunes 
for  use  at  the  organ. 

Additions  arc  being  made  to  the  list,  which  will  eventually 
Include  a  wide  range  of  voice,  piano  and  organ  music. 

a 
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The  intention  has  been  to  provide  a  good  selection  adapted 
to  young  people.  The  catalogue  (which  is  appended)  now 
comprises  upwards  of  140  pieces  and  studies,  and  eighty  hymn 
tunes  in  all  meters.  Each  piece,  from  whatever  work,  is  printed 
separately. 

The  music  when  in  the  library,  is  arranged  in  folios,  each 
being  numbered,  and  the  contents  indicated  on  the  outside, 
and  each  of  which  contains  a  proper  number  of  copies  of  each 
piece,  so  that  several  may  be  in  use  at  the  same  time  by  differ- 
ent pupils.  Every  pupil  is  supplied  with  a  suitable  folio, 
which  is  needed  for  the  care  of  the  music. 

Thus,  with  the  system  of  musical  notation  well  learned,  and 
with  the  facilities  at  hand  as  above  indicated,  we  accomplish 
several  important  results. 

1st.  The  quantity  of  work  done  is  largely  increased. 

2d.  Teachers  are  released,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  dull 
dictation  method  in  which  every  note  and  item  of  information 
is  given  by  word  of  mouth,  while  the  .pupils  are  enabled  to 
study  lessons  intelligently  by  themselves,  either  at  or  away| 
from  the  instrument. 

3d.  It  furnishes  the  pupil  with  a  good  stock  of  "  teaching  :\ 
pieces,  which  will  be  available  to  him  when  he  begins  to  teach 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  your  board  during  the  past! 
year  for  the  publication  of  some  books  in  the  Point  letter.  The 
first  book  selected  was  entitled  "  The  Great  German  Com- 
posers." It  has  been  printed  in  an  excellent  manner  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  additions  yet  made  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  blind. 

The  Society  for  Publishing  Eeligious  Literature  for  the  Blind 
has  issued  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  and  has  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress  in  press  at  the  American  Printing  House. 
The  publications  will  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  blind 
throughout ' the  United  States.  This  most  excellent  object, 
commends  the  Society  to  the  favor  of  the  benevolent  every- 
where. 
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The  past  year  baa  been  marked  by  an  advance  in  reaped  to 
methods  and  results.  In  general  the  officers  and  teachers  have 
perlormed  their  appointed  tasks  with  abilty  and  often  with  a 
5 ire  not  only  to  render  their  respective  departments  pre- 
eminent for  efficiency,  but  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the 
unity  and  welfare  of  the  whole.  The  pupils  have  shown  much 
interest  in  their  studies,  and  the  conducl  and  progress  of  nearly 
all  have  been  commendable 

Annexed  hereto  is  a  statemenl  of  the  Manufacturing    De- 
partment 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.   B.    WAIT,  Superintendent 

New  York  November  30,  1883. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Sub-Primary  Grade.— Reading,  Spelling,  Tables. 

Primary  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic. 

Intermediate  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  dissected  Maps, 
English  History,  Object  Lessons. 

Sub-Junior  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  Maps,  American 
History,  Point  Writing  and  Composition. 

Junior  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Script  Writing,  Geography,  with  dis- 
sected Maps,  Planisphere,  Globe,  Grammar,  History,  Composition. 

Sub-Senior  Grade.— Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History,  Geography,  Physi- 
ology with  Apparatus,  Rhetoric,  Composition. 

Senior  Grade. — Algebra,  Geometry,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Science  of  Government,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Natural  Philosophy. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary  Classes. — Singing  by  Interval,  and  Rudiments. 

Advanced  Classes. — Voice  Culture,  Chorus  Singing,  Piano  and  Organ 
Playing,  Harmony,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Staff  and  New  York  Point 
Systems  of  Musical  Notation,  Piano-tuning. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  male  pupils  are  taught  cane-seating  and  mattress-making,  and,  with  aid 
of  models,  are  practiced  in  performing  such  manipulations  of  the  piano  action  and 
strings  as  are  incident  to  the  art  of  piano-tuning.  The  female  pupils  are  taught 
sewing  and  knitting  by  hand  and  by  machines,  embroidery,  crocheting,  weaving- 
cord  laces,  and  such  manipulation  of  needle,  thread,  worsted,  etc.,  as  are  used  in 
producing  useful  and  ornamental  articles. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

Class  exercises  in  walking,  marching,  free  gymnastics,  and  exercises  with 
dumb-bells,  rings  and  wands. 
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CATALOGUE  OP  MUSIC  IN  EMBOSSED  POINT  PRINT. 


Scale  Studies.    Book  I. 

Al.  Schmidt, 

op. 

16. 

Nos.  3,  4.                 Berens, 

op 

.  61. 

No.  1. 

Duvernoy, 

op. 

116. 

Nos.  1,  13,  14,  21.     Le  Couppey, 

op. 

26. 

Nos.  1,  2. 

Doring, 

op. 

8. 

Nos.  9,  10.               Kohler, 

op. 

115. 

Nos.  1,  2. 

Bertini, 

op. 

29. 

No.  23.                     Lemoine, 
Arpeggio  Studies.     Book  I. 

op. 

37. 

No.  24. 

Czerny, 

op.  599.  Nos.84,  87,  90,  94,  100.  Duvernoy, 

op. 

120. 

Nos.  4,  7,  8, 

Kohler, 

op. 

115. 

Nos.  9,  10.               Czerny, 
Triplet  Studies.    Book  I. 

op. 

636. 

No.  7. 

Lemoine, 

op. 

37. 

Nos.  8,  16.               St.  Heller. 

op. 

45. 

Nos.  23,  24. 

Krause, 

op. 

2. 

No.  2.                      Kohler, 

op. 

167. 

Nos.  1,  2,  6 

Bertini, 

op. 

100. 

No.  7.                       Kohler, 
Legato  Studies.    Book  I. 

op. 

175. 

No.  8. 

Kohler, 

op. 

151. 

Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10.      Doring, 

op. 

8. 

No.  11. 

Kohler, 

op. 

175. 

Nos.  1,  3,  6.             Spindler, 

op. 

58. 

No.  1. 

Bertini, 

op. 

100. 

No.  12.  ' 

Velocity  Studies.     Book  I. 


Berens,  op.  3.       No.  6. 

Le  Couppey,      op.   26.     No.  12. 
Czerny,  op.  636.  Nos.  20,  21. 

Czerny,     Etudes  de  la  Velocity.     No.  11. 


Mendelssohn,  op.  72.     No.  5. 
Heller,  op.  47.     Nos.  12,  18. 

Doring,  op.  8.       No.  8. 


Trill  Studies.     Book  I. 

Kohler,  op.  151.  No.?.  1,2.  A.  Krause, 

L.  Rohr,  op.  24.     Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 


op.  2.       Nos.  1,  3. 


Piano  Pieces. 

Schumann's  Album,  op.  68.     43  Pieces. 

T.  Giese,  op.  293.     Six  melodious  pieces. 

No.  1.     Tarautelle.  No.  4.     Die     Beiden    Fischerkuaben 

"    2.     Kinderkrauzohen  (Children's  Feast).  (The  Two  Fisher  Boys). 

"    3.     Grossmiitterchen     singt     (Grand-  "    5.     Gavotte. 

mother's  Song).  "     6.     Trauermarsch(FuneralMarch). 

Jos.  Rummel.     Les  Allegresses  Bnfantines.     Six  easy  pieces. 
No.  1.  Valse.         No.  2.  Polka.  No.  3.  Polka-Mazurka.     No.  4.  Tyrolieune. 

No.  5.  Galop.  No.  6.  Schottisch. 

L.  Kohler,  op.  190.     Easy  and  instructive  pieces. 


:;:• 


i  rUBLiTT.     An-  der  Kinderwell  (from  the  Child-World).     Op.  7 I.     Twenty 
3ing  character  pii 


.  1.  Morning  - 
2.  The  Friendless  Child. 

4.  In  Scho 

5.  Slumber  ; 

7.  Christmas. 

8.  Merry  Company. 

e  Tin  Soldier's  March. 

10.  The  Bold  Rider. 


No.   II.  The  Do! 
'■     12.   I  ii 

••     13.  Thi  other. 

'•     ll.   [n  the  I  rarden. 

1 5.  The  Snow  Man. 
■•     16.  a  Winter  Day. 
"     17.  The  Ring  Dance. 

L8.   Sorrowful  Hour. 
"     19.   Evening    Prayer  (Prelude   and 

i  al.) 
"    2o.  ii      I  bold  and  the  Little 


11.  Lichner.     Twelvi   ■  Pieces. 


Entreaty. 
"     2.  Contemplation. 

3.  Longing. 
•'    4.  After  Sch. ml. 

5.  To  the  Playground, 
tude. 


No.  7.  Elegy. 

- 
"     9.  Poloi 
"  10.  Rondo, 
"    11.   Italian  Romance. 
'■    12.    Aria. 


F.  Baumfelder.     Op.  270. 
No.  1.  (Sandmanchen  BLlopft).     Sandman  Knocks. 


To  render  this  title  and  pie  elligible,  the  following  lines  by  P.   E. 

will  be  published  with  the  music. — W.  Ii.  W. 

When  the  iry, 

And  the  twilight  gathers  in  ; 
When  the  nursery  still 
To  the  children's  merry  din. 
Then  unheard,  unseen,  unnotici 
Comes  an  old  man  up  the  stair. 
Lightly  to  the  children  passes, 
[.ays  his  hand  upon   their  hair. 
Softly  smiles  the  good  old  dust-man. 
In  their  eyes  the  dust  he  throws 
'Till  their  little  heads  are  falling 
And  their  merry  eyes  must  elose. 
Then  the  dust-man  very  gently 

Takes  each  little  dimpled  hand, 

Leads  them  through  .  green  foret 

Far  away,  in  Blumber  laud. 
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No.  2.  The  Stork  has  Come.  No.  5.  The  Young  Officer. 

"     3.  The  Old  Ruin.  "     6.  The  Music  Box. 

"    4.  The  Vintage.  "     1,  The  Setting  Sun. 

No.  8.  Grandma's  Tale. 

F.  Spindle.     Op.  44.     Twelve  songs  without  words. 

F.  Burgmuller.     Op.  100.     Twenty-five  progressive  studies.     (In  preparation). 


HYMN  TUNES. 

Long  Meter. 

Creation, 

Loving  Kindness,     Old  100th, 

Uxbridge, 

Duke  Street, 

Leyden,                     Park  Street, 

"Windham 

Germany, 

Luther,                      Rothwell, 

Ward. 

Hamburg, 

Missionary  Chant,     Rockingham, 

Harmony  Grove, 

Migdol,                      Solid  Roek, 

Hebron, 

Mendon,                     Tallis  Evening  I 

lymn, 

Common  Meter. 

Antioch, 

Colchester, 

Geer,  * 

St.  Ann's, 

Arlington, 

Clarendon, 

Manoah, 

Varina, 

Azmon, 

Coronation, 

Marlow, 

Woodstock, 

Balerma, 

Cowper, 

Mear, 

Warwick, 

Bemerton, 

Dundee, 

Noel. 

Woodland. 

Christmas, 

Downs, 

St.  Martyns, 
Short  Metet . 

Boylston, 

Gorton, 

Newark, 

Thornton, 

Carlisle, 

Haydn, 

Olney, 

St.  Thomus, 

Comber, 

Handel, 

Olmutz, 

Silver  St. 

Cranbrook, 

Laban, 

Shirland, 

Whithington 

Dennis, 

Leighton, 

State  St. 

L.P.M.    Nashville.   C.P.  M.  Meribah. 

H.  M.     Lenox. 

6s  and  4s. — America.     Italian  Hymn. 

Olivet. 
6s  and  5s. — Morning. 
Vs. — Pleyal's  Hymn.     Solitude. 


7s  and  6s. — Amsterdam.  Missionary 
-Hymn.    Jerusalem  the  Golden.  Webb. 

8s  and  7s. — Autumn.  Harwell.  Faben. 
Sicily. 

lis. — Portuguese  Hymn. 

12s.— Scotland. 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS. 


MALES. 

PLFORD,  THOMAS 
BEECHER.  FRANCIS  J. 
BURNS.  ROBERT 
BROOKS,  SAMUEL 
BURKE,  JAMES 
BLISS,  JOHN 
BART  ENS,  CHARLES  W. 
BLOXUM,  FREDERICK 
BAUGH,  FRANCIS  A. 
BAUMANN,  HENRY  C. 
BAXTER.  WILLIAM  E. 
BERGSTRAM.  CHARLES  A. 
BLISS,  PETER 
BAKER,  JOHN  T. 
BARRELLE,  EDWIN  T. 
BELL,  HENRY  P.  F. 
BRINK,  CLAIR 
BODMAN,  CHARLES 
BROWN,  LYMAN  F. 

COSTELLO,  THOMAS 
COWAN,  JOHN 
CONNOR,  JAMES 
CANNON,  PERCY  W. 
CURTIS,  JOSEPH 

DA  BEAR,  SOLOMON 
DONNELLY,  HUGH 
DONOHOE,  EDWARD  J. 
DUNN,  JOHN 
DUNN,  JAMES  LUKE 
DEITZ.  WILLIAM 
DEITZ,  DANIEL 
DIEFFENBACH,  RUDOLPH 
DEUSSING,  REINHARDT 

felCHBERG,  BERMANN 

FRICKE,  JOHN 
FISCHER.  OTTO  C. 
FIRTH,  OBED  A. 

GROWNY,  JAMES 
GARY.  JOHN 
GORSE.  WILLTAM  R. 
GAVIN,  DANIEL 


GREEN,   HARPY 
GEBERT,  CHARLES 
GILDAT,  PATRICK  II. 
GROSS,  FRANK 

HUGHES,  EDWARD 
EAHN,  JOSEPH 
HARR1NG,  PATRICK 
HURLEY,  JOHN 
HACKETT,  STEPHEN 
HETNER,  GEORGE  W. 
HALEY,  WALTER  J.  C 
EARRING,  WILLIAM  R. 
HOAGLAXI",  ALVAH  W. 

KLK1X.  ALFRED 
K  A  UFM  ANN,  GUSTAVUS  J. 
KUHN,  JOSEPH   E. 
KULLMAN,  LEON 

LUBBIN,  CHARLES  A. 
LARKIN,  WALLACE 
LUCAS,  JOHN  F. 
LYONS.  CHARLES  V. 
LINDNER,  JACOB 
LYNCH  J.  FRANCIS 

McGUIRE,  JOSEPH 
MURPHY,  GKiiKGK 
MULLINS,  WILLIAM  H. 
MAHONY,  JAMES 
MUSLER,  JOHN 
McGHAX,  PETER 
McKILLOP,  JOHN  T. 
MAYER.   MARS 
MARTIN,  BEX.l  VMIN 
MANN,  EDWARD  L 
MALONEY,  MICHAEL 
MoCORMICK,  JOHN 
MoKEVTTT,  JOSEPH 
McMANUS,  PHILIP 
MrKKXXA,  WILLIAM 
McBRlHE.  JOSEPH 
MoCOY,  THOW  \- 
MORRISEY,  GEORGE 

NICHOLS,  JOHN  W. 
NEWMAN,  WILLIAM 
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OSTRANDER,  HARRY  G. 
O'KANE,  SIMON 
O'DWYER,  GEORGE 
O'KEEFE,  AUGUSTUS  V. 
O'DONNELL,  THOMAS  B. 
O'NEILL,  JOSEPH  A. 
OPPENHEIMER,  MAYER 

PAYNE,  CHARLES 
PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM  H. 
PREISS,  FREDERICK 
PEARSON,  PHILIP 

RINN,  TERRENCE  P. 
REILLY,  MICHAEL 
REGNER,  WILLIAM 
ROWE,  LESLIE 
REILLEY,  JOSEPH 
REYNOLDS,  JOHN 
ROHRMAN,  FREDERICK  J. 
ROBINSON,  WILLIAM  H. 

SANFORD,  HENRY  L. 
SKALLON,  JAMES 
SATLER,  JOHN 
SMITH,  JOHN  W. 
SCULLEY,  BENJAMIN  F. 
SWINT,  MICHAEL 
SCHNAPEL,  LOUIS 
SKRINE,  WILLIAM  R. 
SETZ,  ALBERT  H. 
SEABOLD,  ROBERT  S. 
SCHNAUE,  WILLIAM  C. 

WILLOW,  STEPHEN  F. 
WESTBROOK,  EDWARD  M. 
WORTH,  JOHN 
WELCH,  CHARLES  E. 

YANOWITZ,  ADOLPH 

ZIMMERMAN,  ADAM 


FEMALES 

ARMOUR,  ELIZABETH 

BARKER,  ELIZABETH  B 
BOLLARD,   MARGARET 
BLISS,  BARBARA 
BERGEN,  CATHARINE  E 
BUTTEL,  GRETCHEN 
BEREAN,  ADELLA  G. 
BUCKALEW,  IRENE 
BAILEY,  SARAH 


BRAUN,  MARY  A. 
BEATTY,  MADELINE 
BAUM,  CAROLINE 
BLAGBROUGH,  EMMA 
BENNET,  JANE 
BRUECK,  ANNA 

COFFEY,  MARGARET 
COLLINS,  MARY 
CREAGLE,  GERTRUDE  M. 
CAMERON,  MARGARET 
CORBETT,  MARY  J. 
CARY,  ANNA 
CORBY,  FANNY 
CLARKE.  BEEYL  H. 
COONEY.  MARY 

DALEY',  MARY  E. 
DIBBS.  LILY  E. 
DORIS,   ELLEN 
DONOVAN,  MARY 
DURGAN,  CHLOE  C. 
DONOHOE,  MARIA  A. 
DRUMGOOL,  MARY 
DIXON,  EMMA 
DOUGHERTY,  JOSEPHINE 

EDDY,  JESSIE  M. 
ENGLISH,  ANNIE  M. 

FICHTEL,  AMELIA  D. 
FRANCIS,  MARGARET   A. 
FOLEY,  ROSE  ELLA 
FLYNN,  MARY 

GRIESIIABER,  ELIZABETH 
GINGER,  ELIZABETH  S. 
GORMAN,  MARY 
GILLTS,  LUCY 
GARAGHTY,  EMMA 
GEPHART,  MARGARET 
GRIFFIN,  SARAH  A. 

HAVERLIN,  MARC  ELLA 
HOHN.  AMELIA 
HICKS,  SARAH  W. 
HENDERSON,  MINNIE 
HENNESSY,  MARGARET 
HOLLEY,  CATHERINE  F. 
HILTON,  ESTHER  A. 
HAYES,  FRANCES  H. 
HANCOCK,  IDA 
HENRY,  NELLIE 
HEIN,  FANNIE  A. 
HAFFNER,  ANNIE  C. 
HETZELBERGER,  SOPHIA 
HONIG,  MARY  A. 
HUNT,  MARY 
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■DHNSON,  DEL]  \  M. 

tREISCHER  ANNIE 
IURN,   KATIK 

l\  JOSEPH  INK 

[MOND,  IMSA 
LYONS.   M  \RY 
LaNTHIER.  EMILY 

\  .    MATILDA 
DEN.  MARGARET 
i  ■  I'.TT.  CARRIE 

LlCHTENBERG,  HKLEN 

;.  MARY 
M.  MA  II  AN.  ANNIE 
kULLANE.  ELLEN 
fcfULHOLLAND,  EMILY 
KALONE.  MART? 
M  'DONALD,  ALICE  C. 
BR,  AMELIA 
iMICK,  MARY 
MEEHAN,  REBECCA   A. 
\RTHY,  BRIDGET 
ECA,  MARY   E. 

\\   ANN 

O'NEILL,  CATHERINE 
O'KEEFE,  CATHERINE 
P'NEILL  MARY 

RMANN,  SOPHIA  W. 
I'LL.  ANNIE 

PARKINSON.  ANNIE  E. 
PFISTER,  ELIZA 
PRICK.  KM  MA    A. 
PIKK.  FRANCES  S. 
PUR  i  V. 

I'll  AIR.  KATIK 
PERRY,  KA  PET  L. 
PHILIPS.  KM  MA    P. 


QUIN,  ADELAIDE 

\'.  JULIA 
REED,  I, II. I. IK   B 

RS,  FLORA  E. 
RITZER,  LIZZIE 

SHEA,  MARGARET 

SMITH.  MARY    ANN- 
SMITH.  MARGARET  A. 
SCHLOSSER,  CATHERINE 
EFER,  MATILDA 
(BEL,   ELLEN 
STAAB,  sol  MI  I A 
SHEA,  ANN  IK 
STAFFORD,  MARY 
SMITH.  MARY    K. 

LEGEL,  LIZZIE  J. 
SULLIVAN,  RACHEL  F. 
SCHLEIERMACHER  CATHERINE 
SCHEEDY,  CATHERINE 
SPELLISSY,  NKLLIK 
SMITH,  LOl 
SMITH.  MINNIE 
SULKEY,  BERTHA" 

IMS,  JEANNETTE, 

VASSAR,  MARY  ANN 
VIALS,  MINNIE  P. 

WALCH,  MARGARET 
WHITE,  ABIGAIL        — 
WILLIAMS.  MARGARET 
WYATT,  KRKDERICA 
WRIGHT,  ELEANORA 
WEBBER,  ANGELINE 
WHITE,  SARAH  J. 
WEHNER,  ELIZA 

YOUNG,  JANETTE  E. 
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FORTT-NINTB 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MANAGERS 


NEW    YORK 


Institution  for  the  Jdlind 


For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1884. 


LUX  ORITUR. 

Ami  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they 
have  not  known;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them." — Isaiah  xlii,  16. 


NEW     YORK: 
THE    BRA  DSTREET    COMPAN  Y, 
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^  'JT'.i   Broadway 
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FORTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MANAGERS 


OF    THK 


NEW    YORK 


Institution  for  the  olind 


For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1884. 


LUX  ORITUR. 

And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  In  paths  that  they 
have  not  known;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them." — Isaiah  xfii,  10. 


NEW     YORK: 

THE    BRADSTREET    COMPANY, 

279  Broadway. 


(Extract  from  By-Laws.) 
TO    CONSTITUTE   MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  has  been  elected  a  Manager 
at  a  previous  annual  election,  or  who  shall  have  been  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  during  the  year,  shall  be  a  member 
during  his  term  of  office.  Any  person  who  shall  be  proposed 
at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  membership, 
shall,  if  elected  by  the  Board  at  the  next  stated  meeting,  become 
a  member  of  the  Institution,  and  shall  continue  to  be  a  member 
so  long  as  he  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  dollars  annually. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  may  become  a  Life  Member  who  shall 
have  filled  the  office  of  Manager  for  five  successive  years,  or 
who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Fifty  dollars  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  may  become  a  Benefactor  who  shall 
have  filled  the  office  of  Manager  for  ten  successive  years,  or  who 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  One  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  may  become  a  Patron  who  shall  have 
filled  the  office  of  Manager  for  twenty  successive  years,  or  who 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time. 


iaarh  af  @§mtitgrrs. 

1884. 


AUGUSTUS  SCHELL*    . 
ROBERT  S.  HONE, 
D.  LYDIG  SUYDAMf      . 
THEODORUS  BAILEY  MYERS, 
JOHN  TREAT  IRVING, 
JAMES  M.  McLEAN, 
SMITH  CLIFT.           . 
WILLIAM  WIIITEWRIGHT,       . 
WILLIAM  0.  SCHERMERHORN, 
CHARLES  De  RHAM, 
FRANCIS  A.  STOUT,       . 
FRED.  AUG'S  SCHERMERHORN, 
PETER  MARlfi,         .... 
FREDERICK  W.  RHINELANDER, 
FREDERICK  SHELDON, 
CHANDLER  ROBBINS, 
CHARLES  E.  STRONG,    . 
PHILIP  SCHUYLER,    . 
TEMPLE  PRIME,       . 
JOHN  I.  KANE 


Term*    of  con- 
tinuous sen  ice. 

Since  1848 

a 

1858 

u 

1860 

.1 

1863 

.. 

1863 

u 

1864 

.. 

1866 

.. 

1866 

.. 

1866 

•■ 

1867 

.. 

1868 

.. 

L870 

.. 

1870 

•• 

1874 

(( 

1874 

« 

1875 

.. 

1876 

a 

1878 

.. 

1880 

1881 

EDWARD  KING,  in  place  of  Augustus  Schell, 
deceased        ....... 


ls>4 


Died  March  26,  1884. 


t  Died  Doc.>ni!i.>r  111,  188J. 


)flj{t$r$  utf  l|a  JSuarfc* 


AUGUSTUS  SCHELL President. 

Deceased,  March  26th,  1884. 

ROBERT    S.  HONE President. 

Elected  May  7th,  1884. 

ROBERT    S.  HONE Vice-President. 

Resigned  May  7th,  1884. 

D.  LYDIG  SUYDAM Vice-President. 

Elected  May  7th,  1884. 

T.  BAILEY  MYERS Recording  Secretary. 

Resigned  November  5th,  1884,  in  view  of  probable  absence. 

FRED.  AUGS.  SCHERMERHORN.  .Recording  Secretary. 

Elected  November  5th,  1884. 

WM.  C.  SCHERMERHORN Corresponding  Secretary. 

¥M.  WHITEWRIGHT Treasurer. 


jSfamimj  Sommilii0$+ 


Committee  on  Finance. 

James  M.  McLean,  William  C.  Schermerhorn, 

John  T.  Irving. 


Committee  on  Supplies,  Repairs  and  Improvements. 
Smith  Clift,  Frederick  Sheldon, 

Charles  de  Rham,  Philip  Schuyler, 

D.  Lydig-  Suydam. 


Committee  on  Instruction  and  Music. 
Chandler  Robbins,  Charles  E.  Strong, 

Francis  A.  Stout,  John  I.  Kane. 


Committee  on  Manufactures. 
F.   A.   SCHERMERHORN,  FREDERICK    \V.    RhINELANDER, 

Petek  Marie.  Temple  Prime, 


The   President   shall    be   ex-officio  member  of  all   standing 

committees. 

The  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-ojficio  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. — (By  Laws.) 


Ifijiters  of  Hje  ^nslthiltott. 


WILLIAM  B.  WAIT Superintendent. 


WILLIAM  A.  HUME.  M.D Attending  Physician. 

JOHN  PL  HINTON,  M.D..  ABRAM  DUBOIS,  M.D. 

Cons <i hi 1 1 'j   Surgeons. 


Teachers  in  the  Literary   Department. 

Mr.  Stephen  Babcock:,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Mr.  George  A.  Neil.  Miss  M.  E.  Young. 

Miss  A.  A.  Bush.  Miss  N.  Boomhour, 

Miss  M.  E.  Rowell,  Miss  F.  M.  Pratt. 

Miss  L.  A.  Roger& 


Teachers  in  the  Music   Department. 

Miss  H.  A.  Babcock.  Miss  C.  Connell, 

Miss  A.  J.  Mahony,  Miss  C.  L.  White, 

Miss  A.  G  Champion. 
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Teacher  in  Tuning  Department. 
Mr.  H.  Coffre. 


Teachers  in  the  Industrial  Department. 
Mr.  W.  Waterbury,  Mr.  D.  McClintock. 


Upholstress. 
Miss  A.  Sheridan. 


Fancy  Work  Department. 

Miss  L.  A.  Haskell,  Miss  H.  M.  Rodney, 

Miss  A.  Hamlin,  Miss  A.  Cox, 

Miss  N.  Boomhour,  Miss  C.  Townsend. 


House  Department. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Steward. 
Matron,  Assistant  Matron, 

Mrs.  M.  Robinson.  Miss  L.  A.  Haskell 


Juvenile  Department. 

Miss  A.  Hamlin,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Miss  C.  Townsend,  Miss  K  Boomhour. 


Reception  Room  and  Fancy  Work. 

Miss  L.  A.  Rogers, 
Miss  A.  Hatchman,  Miss  H.  Rodney. 


Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  managers,  held  March 

26,  1884,  to  consider  the  loss  tit  the  Institution,  occasioned  by  ihe 
death  of  the  President,  Mr.  Augustus  SCHEIX,  the  full. .wing 
resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  managers  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  have  met  together  to  express  our  sincere  sorrow 
at  the  great  loss  which  this  Institution  has  sustained  by  the  death 
of  our  late  President,  Mr.  Augustus  Schell. 

Mr.  Schell  has  heen  connected  with  this  Institution,  either  as 
Manager,  Treasurer  or  President,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
during  all  which  time,  his  unremitting  attention  to  its  welfare,  bis 
simple  and  kindly  manners,  generous  disposition  and  upright 
character,  have  won  for  him  the  warm  regard  of  his  associates  : 
and  to  his  high  ability,  careful  foresight  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, this  Institution  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  pros- 
perity. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  he  entered  upou  the  minutes 

and  a  copy  engrossed  and  forwarded  to  the  family. 

T.  BAILEY  MYERS, 

Recording  Secretary. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable,  tiie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  tor  the  Blind, 
in  compliance  with  the  provision  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature, 
respectfully  submit  their  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30.  1884 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  during  the  past  year 
was  257. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  that  time  has  been  ex- 
cellent, as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Attending 
Physician,  which  is  hereto  annexed. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  year  is  also 
annexed. 

The  following  statement  of  moneys  received  and  expended 
during  the  year  is  respectfully  submitted,  as  required  by  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1873  : 

Receipt*. 

Cash  on  hand  September  30th,  1883 $9,474  08 

Received  from  General  Appropriation 48.102  79 

Received  from  other  sources  (Legacies,  Counties.  Man- 
ufacturing Department.  Ac.) 67, 159  34 

Total $124,736  21 

Expenditures. 

Provisions  and  Supplies $17,511   1 1 

Salaries  and  "Wages 23,998  15 

Clothing,  Dry  Goods,  &c,  not  including  Wages 6,667  09 

Fuel 6.585  64 

Gas 1.42")   11 
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Furniture  and  Fixtures ]  ,290  48 

Repairs  and  Improvements 4,118  72 

Insurance 549  72 

Transportation  and  Traveling 256  11 

Medicine  and  Medical  Supplies 70  98 

Investments  (Legacies) 42,578  72 

Taxes 2,949  60 

Other  Ordinary  Expenses 6,104  00 

Total $114,105  56 

Balance  September  30,  1884 10,630  65 

$124,736  21 

In  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is  hereto  annexed, 

will  be  found  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  donations  which 
have  been  received  from  time  to  time  since  its  organization  up 
to  September  30,  1884. 

LEGACIES. 

Miles  R.  Burke $2,000  00 

Jane  Van  Cortlandt 300  00 

Isaac  Bullard 101  66 

Elizabeth  Bayley .'..  100  00 

John  Jacob  Astor 5,000  00 

William  Bean 500  00 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant 3,000  00 

John  Horsburgh 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Demilt 5,000  00 

Sarah  Demilt 2,000  00 

C.  D.  Betts 40  00 

Sarah  Penny 500  00 

Sarah  Bunce 500  00 

Elizabeth  Idley 196  00 

Samuel  S.  Howland 1,000  00 

William  Howe 2,985  14 

Margaret  Fritz 100  00 

James  McBride 500  00 

Charles  E.  Cornell 521  96 

Charles  E.  Demming 50  00 
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Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton 200  00 

W.  Brown | <;;,  no 

Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 

Robert  J.  Murray r>00  00 

Seth  Grosvenor 10,000  00 

Eljjah  Withington 100  00 

Benjamin  F.  Butler 800  00 

Frissel  Fund 2,000  00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles 0,561  87 

Anson  G.  Phelps 5,675   68 

Thomas  Reilly 2.254  84 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyl 100  00 

Thomas  Egleston 2,000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley 100  00 

"William  E.  Saunders 725  84 

Thomas  Eddy 1.027  50 

Robert  0.  Goodhue 1,000  00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlette ] 90  00 

Stephen  V.  Albro 428  57 

John  Penfold 470  00 

Madam  Jumel 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Steers 34  66 

Thomas  Garner 1,410  00 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Magee 534  00 

John  J.  Phelps 2,350  00 

Rebecca  Elting 100  00 

Regina  Horstein 250  00 

G.  Martens ' 500  00 

John  Alstyne 1 0.320  44 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley 5,984  83 

Benjamin  Nathan 1,000  00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor 6,151  94 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,804  00 

James  Peter  Van  Home 20,000  00 

Caleb  Swan 500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn 10,000  00 

Henry  II.  Munsel 3,396  32 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne 5,000  00 

William  Denuistoun 1  1,892   77 

William  B.  Astor 5,000  00 

Benjamin  P.  Wheelwright 1.000  00 

George  T.  Hewlett  (Executor) 500  00 
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Ephraim  Holbrook 39,458  16 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning 5,000  00 

Eliza  Mott 140  00 

Mary  M.  Colby 595  86 

D.  Marley 1,400  00 

Henry  E.  Robinson 6,000  00 

M.  M.  Hobby 726  28 

Eliza  Mott 350  00 

Caroline  Goflf .  4,161  59 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,248  70 

Catherine  P.  Johnson 530  00 

Maria  Hobby ...  1,187   68 

Eliza  Mott 650  00 

J,  L.,  of  Liverpool,  England 25  00 

Eliza  Mott 335  54 

Daniel  Marley 349  30 

Emma  Strecker $10,000  00 

Interest t   2,221  66—12,221  66 

Eli  Robbins 5,000  00 

Margaret  Burr 11,011   11 

Mary  Burr 10,611  11 

Of  the  funds  thus  received  there  were  invested  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  in  United  States  Bonds,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  dollars,  ($118,000)  at  par  value,  the  actual 
cost  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  and 
ninety-six  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents,  ($121,096.91)  ;  and  in 
New  York  City  Stock  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars,  ($29,000) 
at  par  value,  the  actual  cost  of  which  was  thirty  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty- two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($30,722.50). 
There  was  also  invested  at  interest  in  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  the  sum  of  sixty-two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-seven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  ($62,647.70). 

The  balance  of  said  fund  has  been  charged  as  an  invest- 
ment in  real  estate  and  improvements,  it  having  been  used  in 
erecting  buildings  and  making  necessary  improvements  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inmates  of  the  Institution. 

The  Managers  take  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  and  carefulness  of  the  Superintendent,  and  also  to  the 
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fidelity  of  the  teachers  and  other  employe's  under  him  in  the 
discharge  of  their  several  duties. 

Since  the  Institution  was  founded  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred pupils  have  been  instructed,  manj  of  whom  have  attained 
■editable  positions  as  teachers,  and  in  other  business  walks  of 
life,  while  nearly  all  have  been  able  to  earn  for  themselv-  a 
support,  and  have  thus  been  saved  from  the  humiliating  de- 
pendence which  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  uneducated  blind. 

They  respectfully  ask  from  your  Honorable  Body,  an  appro- 
priation of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  each  pupil,  being 
! ten  dollars  per  pupil  less  than  was  appropriated  last  year. 

They  also  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  aid  and 
support  which  your  Honorable  Body  has  always  given  to  this 
benelicent  and  useful  Institution. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
KOBERT  S.  HONE,  President. 
Fred.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  Secretary. 


City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.  : 

Robert  S.  Hone,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  saith: 
That  he  is  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind:  and  that  the  above  report,  signed  by  him,  is  true,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

ROBERT  S.  HONE. 

Swoni  to  before  me,  this  2-ith  ) 
day  of  December,  1884.      \ 

IIilbert  Peck, 

Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co. 
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To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New   York-  Institution  for  the 
Blind: 

Gentlemen — In  submitting  to  you  my  annual  report,  it 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  for  the  past  year  the 
general  health  of  the  Institution  has  been  excellent. 

There  has  been  the  usual  number  of  slight  ailments,  all 
yielding  to  treatment.  I  think  it  somewhat  remarkable  among 
so  many  inmates  to  have  had  no  sickness  of  a  serious  nature 
during  the  year,  and  am  pleased  to  add  there  are  no  cases  of 
illness  in  the  sick  room  at  present. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  HUME,  M.D., 

December  10,  1884.  Attending  Physician. 
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To  the  Board  of  Manages: 
Gentlemen — 

The  number  of  pupils,  September  30th,  1883 210 

Admitted  during  the  year 47 

Whole  number  instructed 257 

Reductions 43 

Number  September  30th,  1884 214 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  no  death  has 
occurred. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  indicated  in  the  following 
outline : 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Sub-Primary  Grade.— Reading,  Spelling,  Tables. 

Primary  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic. 

Intermediate  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  dissected  Maps, 
English  History,  Object  Lessons. 

Sub-Junior  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  Maps,  American 
History,  Point  Writing  and  Composition. 

Junior  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Script  Writing,  Geography,  with  Maps, 
Planisphere  and  Globe,  Grammar,  History,  Composition. 

Sub-Senior  Grade. — Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History,  Geography,  Physi- 
ology with  Apparatus,  Rhetoric,  Composition. 

Senior  Grade. — Algebra,  Geometry,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Science  of  Government,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Natural  Philosophy. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary  Classes. — Singing  by  Interval,  Rudiments  and  Class  Singing_ 
Advanced   Classes. — Voice   Culture,    Chorus   Singing,  Piano   and   Organ 

Playing,  Harmony,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Staff  and  New  York  Point 

Systems  of  Musical  Notation,  Piano-tuning. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  male  pupils  are  taught  oani  making,  and,  with  aid 

of  models,  are  practiced  in  performing  Buch  manipulations  of  the  piano  action  and 
Btringa  as  are  incident  to  the  art  of  piano-tuning.    The  female  pupils  are  taught 

sewing  and  kuitting  by  hand  and  by  machiues,  embroidery,  crocheting,  weaving 
cord  laces,  and  such  manipulation  of  needle,  thread,  worsted,  etc.,  as  are  used  in 
producing  useful  and  ornamental  articles.     Also  rug-making,  viz.  :  by  drawing  in 
colored  fabrics,  to  patterns  on  canvass,  and  making  with  colored  worsteds  th 
called  "  Smyrna  "  rugs. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 
Class  exercises  in  walking,  marching,  free  gymnastics,  and  exercises  with 
dumb-bells,  rings  and  wands. 

The  objects  and  uses  of  a  school  for  the  blind  and  of  a 
course  of  study  similar  to  the  foregoing  are  manifold. 

It  is  to  place  blind  children  upon  an  equality  with  chil- 
dren who  can  see,  in  respect  to  their  educational  privileges. 
Touching  this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  justice  de- 
mands that  blind  children  should  everywhere  be  provided  with 
ample  facilities  for  education.  The  abstract  right  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded,  but  efforts  to  give  it  practical  recognition  too 
often  fail,  because  the  means  furnished  arc  inadequate,  being 
too  often  gauged  by  that  made  for  those  who  can  see — for 
idiots,  and  for  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  requirements  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  of  the  blind.  The  work  in  each  department 
of  education  has  its  own  requirements,  which  should  be  met  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  it  efficient. 

It  is  intended  to  accomplish  the  same  educational  ends 
which  are  sought  in  ordinary  schools,  but  by  means  and 
methods  widely  different.  The  general  ol  (ligations  of  the  school, 
as  also  the  characteristics  and  extent  of  a  course  of  study  suited 
to  the  wants  and  welfare  of  blind  children,  depend  upon  the 
altered  conditions  and  greater  Limitations  under  which  they 
live.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  size,  form,  location. 
motion  and  relations  of  things  about  them,  and  often,  in  the 
very  midst,  of  scenes  of  life  and  animation,  thev  are  uninter- 
ested and  alone. 
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The j  can  take  but  little  part  in  the  plays  and  games  which 
develop  the  body,  sharpen  the  senses  and  stimulate  the  mental 
and  moral  powers  into  activity.  The  ordinary  appliances, 
methods  and  places  of  instruction  are  not  to  any  adequate  extent 
either  open  to  or  available  by  the  blind.  Cooperation  with 
others  in  business  occupations  is  generally  impracticable,  while 
the  number  of  pursuits  which  they  may  follow  to  advantage  is 
very  limited.  For  them  an  embargo  has  been  laid  upon  light, 
and  this  the  universal  perceptive  medium  and  vehicle  of  know- 
ledge is  debarred  all  entrance.  To  release  blind  children  from 
the  bondage  of  darkness,  to  render  existence  something  other 
than  a  penalty  or  a  burden,  to  prepare  them  for  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  in  the  family  and  in  society  from  which  none  who 
are  at  liberty  can  be  released,  to  endow  them  with  self-helping 
power  and  cultivate  in  them  the  disposition  to  exert  it  in  useful 
employments  ;  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  agency  of 
special  methods  and  appliances,  established  in  special  places 
and  administered  by  persons  specially  qualified  and  adapted 
to  this  work. 

There  are  certain  principles  of  social  science  arising  from 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  of  any  defective  class,  and  these 
principles  should  be  given  constant  expression  in  the  teach- 
ings and  vigilant  application,  in  the  administration  of  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  loss  of  sight  or  of  hearing  tends  to  establish 
in  the  mind  a  sense  of  isolation.  This  is  largely  so  because  of 
a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  maintain  the  old  or  normal 
relations,  under  the  new  circumstances  imposed  by  the  depriva- 
tion. This  sense  of  isolation  awakens  an  interest  in  others 
similarly  situated,  and  this  is  generally  morbid,  aimless  and 
profitless. 

If  an  acquaintanceship  is  formed  it  is  likely  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  intimacy  and  marriage,  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
evils,  inevitable  and  without  remedy,  and  in  which  may  be 
also  involved,  not  only  the  immediate  families,  but  society 
and  posterity. 
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Such  a  course  is  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  <>f  society,  and  should  lie  disapproved.  So  far  OS 
the  blind  are  concerned,  they  should  seek  to  establish  and  maintain 
their  social  as  well  as  their  business  relationships  with  those  who 
run  see,  and  to  avoid  the  tendencies  and  alliances  be/ore  mentioned. 

Schools  for  the  blind  educate  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
entire  number  of  blind  persons,  for  the  reason  that  less  than 
20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number,  arc  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  number  of  blind  in  the  United  States  in 
1880  was  48,928,  of  whom  less  than  10  in  every  100  will  be 
educated  at  an  institution  for  the  blind.  This  is  a  small  ratio, 
but  in  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  nearly  5,000,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  will  survive  the  period  of  adolescence,  and 
many  will  reach  the  seventh  and  eighth  decades  of  life,  and 
it  is  important  that  they  should  be  instructed,  admonished  and 
controlled  in  youth,  so  that  as  matter  of  habit  and  wise  choice, 
Jhey  will  during  life  act  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
above  made. 

Of  the  remaining  90  per  cent,  nearly  all  necessarily  received 
their  education  before  losing  their  sight,  and  the  social  ideas  of 
many  have  been  formed  according  to  the  usual  and  normal 
standards.  Nevertheless  the  tendencies  adverted  to  exist  among 
them,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  early 
years,  care  must  be  taken,  that  their  views  and  companionships 
may  not  be  at  variance  with  social  law  and  their  own  welfare. 

Parents  and  friends  are  often  ignorant  of  their  duties  in 
regard  to  this  subject.  Sometimes  they  are  careless  as  to  the 
companionships  formed  by  the  young  people  for  whom  they 
are  responsible,  and  fail  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion  and  con- 
trol in  e  m  atter,  being  apparently  oblivious  both  to  their 
duties  and  to  the  distressing  and  mortifying  consequences  which 
may  ensue,  consequences  which,  unfortunately,  cannot  be 
borne  by  those  who  are  alone  responsible  for  them,  but  which 
are  imposed  upon  society,  upon  the  young  and  inexperienced 
and  upon  the  children  of  even  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 
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But,  whatever  may  be  the  course  of  others,  the  duty  of  the 
schools  is  plain. 

Almost  every  scheme  of  education  is  designed  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  business  relations  of  life,  while  the  graver  relations 
of  social  life  are  often  ignored.  I  mention  this  subject  as  being 
necessarily  included  within  the  limits  of  school  work  and  influ- 
ence, and  as  one  which  must  be  considered  in  fixing  the  daily 
routine  arrangements,  and  be  presented  as  matter  of  instruction 
with  due  discretion.  It  is  our  duty  to  recognize  the  social 
topics  which  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  no  less  than 
intellectual  and  professional  subjects,  and  prudently  to  observe 
them  in  the  administration  and  teachings  of  the  school. 

The  special  work  of  the  respective  departments  is  outlined 
in  the  course  of  study.  In  general,  the  results  obtained  have 
been  satisfactory.  "With  rare  exceptions,  teachers,  officers  and 
pupils  have  manifested  due  appreciation  of  their  relations, 
obligations  and  privileges,  by  a  faithful  and  intelligent  discharge 
of  duty. 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  operations  of  the  Indus- 
trial Department  for  the  year.  I  also  annex  a  list  of  the  musical 
works  published  in  the  Point  System  of  Musical  Notation. 

THE  AMEEICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND. 

The^  Association  held  its  eighth  biennial  meeting  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  August  last.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  and  much  interest  was 
manifested  throughout.  Several  interesting  papers  were  read, 
and  the  discussions  and  remarks  elicited  much  valuable  and 
practical  information. 

The  Association  was  most  hospitably  entertained,  and  its 
members  are  under  obligations  to  the  Trustees,  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, John  T.  Sibley,  Mrs.  Sibley,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Institution,  for  their  kind  attention. 
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r  The  Association  is  composed  of  persona  directly  corn* 
with  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind     The  object 
of  the  biennial  meetings  is  t<>  afford  the  members  of  the  A 

ciation  an  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  views,  and  for  the 
consideration  of  subjects  properly  relating  to  the  work. 

For  place  of  meeting,  and  the  incidental  entertainment,  we 
are  dependent  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  respective  Institutions. 
At  these  meetings  there  is  a  tendency  to  impose  upon  the 
Institution  as  host,  as  well  as  upon  the  Association,  by  persons 
who  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  and  its  hospitalities,  and 
force  themselves  in,  bag  and  baggage,  to  be  received  and  enter- 
tained, yet  being  uninvited  and,  of  course,  unexpected.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  Institution  which  extends  its 
courtesies  to  the  Association  will  entertain  only  those  who  are 
invited. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  B.  WAIT,  Superintendent. 
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CATALOGUE  OK  MUSIC  I NT   EMBOSSED   POINT  PRINT 


Al.  Sclimidt, 

op. 

1G. 

Nos.  ■".,  i.               Berens, 

op. 

61. 

No.   1. 

Duvernoy, 

op. 

'76. 

Nos.  l.  18,  14,  21.    Le  Oouppey, 

op. 

26. 

Nos.  1,  2. 

Doring, 

op. 

8. 

Nos.  9,  10.                Kohler, 

op. 

115. 

Nos.  1,  2. 

UtTtini, 

op. 

'-•9. 

No.  23.                     Lemoine, 
Arpeggio  Studies.    Book  I. 

op. 

37. 

No.  24 

Czerny, 

op.  599.  Nos.84,  87,  90,  94,  100.  Duvernoy, 

op. 

120. 

Nos.  4,  7,  8. 

Kohler. 

op. 

115. 

Nos.  9,  10.                Czerny. 
Triplet  Studies.    Book  I. 

op. 

636. 

No.  7. 

Lemoine, 

op. 

37. 

Nos.  8,  16.               St.  Heller, 

op. 

45. 

Nos.  23,  24 

Krause, 

op. 

2. 

No.  2.                      Kohler, 

op. 

167. 

Nos.  1.2,6, 

Bertini, 

op. 

100. 

No.  7.                      Kohler, 
Legato  Studies.     Book  I. 

op. 

175. 

No.  8. 

* 

Koliler, 

op. 

151. 

Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10.     Doring, 

op. 

8. 

No.  11. 

Kohler, 
Bertini, 

op. 
op. 

175. 
100. 

Nos.  1,  3,  6.             Spindler, 
No.  12. 

op. 

58. 

No.  1. 

Velocity  Studies.    Book  I. 
op.  3.       No.  6.  Mendelssohn,  op.  72.     No.  5. 


Berens, 

Le  Couppey,      op.  26.     No.  12. 
Czerny,  op.  636.  Nos.  20,  21. 

Czerny,     Etudes  de  la  Velocity.     No.  11. 


Heller, 
Doring, 


Trill  Studies.    Book  I. 

Kohler,  op.  151.  Nos.  1,2.  A.  Krause, 

L.  Rohr,  op.  24.     Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 


op.  47.     Nos.  12,  18. 
op.  8.       No.  8. 


op.  2.       Nos.  1,  3. 


Piano  Pieces. 

Schumann's  Album,  op.  68.     43  Pieces. 

T.  Giese,  op.  293.     Six  melodious  pieces. 

No.  1.     Tarautelle.  No.  4.     Die     Beiden    Fischerknaben 

"    2.     Kinderkranzchen  (Children's  Feast).  (The  Two  Fisher  Boys). 

"    3.     Grossmutterchen     singt     (Grand-  "    5.     Gavotte. 

mother's  Song).  "     6.     Trauermarsch(FuneralMarch) 

Jos.  Rummel.     Les  Allegresses  Enfantinos.     Six  easy  pieces. 
No.  1.  Valse.         No.  2.  Polka.  No.  3.   Polka-Mazurka.     N\>.  4.  TyrolieHue. 

No.  5.  Galop.  No.  6.  Schottisch. 

L.  Kohler,  op.  190.     Easy  and  instructive  pieces. 
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Corn.  G-uklitt.     Aus  der  Kinderwelt  (from  the  Child- World).     Op.  74.     Twenty- 
pleasing  character  pieces. 

No.  1.  Morning  Song.  No.  11.  The  Doll's  Dance. 

"     2.  The  Friendless  Child.  "  12.  Under  the  Linden  Tree. 

"     3.  Cradle  Song.  "  13.  The  Sick  Little  Brother. 

"     4.  In  School.  ''  14.  In  the  Garden. 

"     5.  Slumber  Song.  "  15.  The  Snow  Man. 

"     6.  Santa  Claus  Song.  "  16.  A  Winter  Day. 

"     7.  Christmas.  "  17.  The  Ring  Dance. 

"     8.  Merry  Company.  "  18.  Sorrowful  Hour. 

"     9.  The  Tin  Soldier's  March.  "  19.  Evening   Prayer  (Prelude   and 

Choral.) 

"  10.  The  Bold  Rider.  "     20.  The  Gentle  Child  and  the  Little. 

Ruffian. 

H.  Lichner.     Twelve  Characteristic  Pieces. 

No.  1.  Entreaty.  No.  7.  Elegy. 

"     2.  Contemplation.  "     8.  Scherzo. 
"     3.  Longing.  "     9.  Polonaise. 

"     4.  After  School.  "  10.  Rondo, 

"     5.  To  the  Playground.  "  11.  Italian  Romance. 
"     6.  Solitude.  "  12.  Aria. 

P.  Baumfelder.     Op.  270. 

No.  1.  (Sandmanchen  Klopft).     Sandman  Knocks. 

To  render  this  title  and  piece  more  intelligible,  the  following  lines  by  P.  E. 
Weatherly  will  be  published  with  the  music. — W.  B.  W. 

When  the  boys  are  growing  weary, 

And  the  twilight  gathers  in  ; 

When  the  nursery  still  re-echoes 

To  the  children's  merry  din, 

Then  unheard,  unseen,  unnoticed, 

Comes  an  old  man  up  the  stair, 

Lightly  to  the  children  passes, 

Lays  his  hand  upon  their  hair. 

Softly  smiles  the  good  old  dust- man, 

In  their  eyes  the  dust  he  throws 

'Till  their  little  heads  are  falling 

And  their  merry  eyes  must  close. 

Then  the  dust-man  very  gently 

Takes  each  little  dimpled  hand, 

Leads  them  through  the  sweet,  green  forests, 

Far  away,  in  slumber  land. 


No.  2.  The  Stork  has  Come.  No.  6.  Tl 

"     3.  The  Old  Ruin.  ••     8 

41    4.  The  Vint  *•    7.  Tl  3uo. 

No.  8.  Grandma's  Tale. 

F.  SpindIiSB Op.  44.     Twelve  songs  without  words. 

F.  Borgmuller Op.  100.      Twenty -fnv  progr  - 

F.  E.  Kuhlau Op.  20.     Sonatina,  No.  I 

Beethoven Op.  49.    Sonal  I  and  2. 

In  Preparation. 

Mendelssohn Op.  7-j.    Six  Christmas  pieces. 

Handel Sechs  leicht  auafiihrbare 

Six  »mall  fugues  for  piano. 
Max  Puohat Op.  1.    Three  Clavie 

No.    1 Alia   U 

No.  2 Bcberzo. 

No.  'A Preludio  e  Fugato. 

Klavieiwerke. 


HYMN  TUNES. 

Long  Meter. 

Creation, 

Loving  Kindness, 

Old  100th, 

Uxbridge, 

Duke  Street, 

Leyden, 

Park  Street, 

Windham. 

Germany, 

Luther, 

Rothwell, 

Ward. 

Hamburg, 

Missionary  Chant. 

Rockingham. 

Harmony  Grove, 

Migdol, 

Solid  Rock, 

Hebron, 

Mendon, 

Tallis  Evening  Hymn. 

Common  Meter. 

Antioch, 

Colchester, 

Geer, 

St.  Aun's, 

Arlington, 

Clarendon, 

Manoah, 

Varina, 

Azmon, 

Coronation, 

Marlow, 

Woodstock, 

Balerma, 

Cowper, 

Mear, 

Warwick, 

Bemerton, 

Dundee, 

Noel. 

Woodland. 

Christmas, 

Downs, 

St.  Martyns, 

Slwrt  Mete?. 

Boylston, 

Gorton, 

Newark, 

Thorntou. 

Carlisle, 

Haydn, 

Olney, 

St.  Thomus, 

Comber, 

Handel, 

Olrautz. 

Silver  St. 

Cranbrook, 

Laban, 

Shirland, 

Whithington, 

Dennis, 

Leighton. 
.    C.P.  M.   M 

State  St. 

L.P.M.   Nashville 

eribah. 

7s   and    6s. —  Amsterdam.       Missionary 

H.  M.     Lenox. 

Hymn.   Jerusalem  the  Golden.  Webb, 

6s  and  4s. — America.     Italian  Hymn. 

8s  and  7s. — Autumn.     Harwell.    Faben 

Olivet. 

Sicily. 

6s  and  5s. — Morning. 

lis. — Portuguese 

Hymn. 

7s. — Pleyel's  Hymn.     Solitude. 

12s.— Scotland. 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS. 


MALES. 
ALLEN,  LOUIS 

BELFORD,  THOMAS 
BURNS.  ROBERT 
BROOKS,  SAMUEL 
BURKE,  JAMES 
BLISS,  JOHN 
BARTENS,  CHARLES  W. 
BLOXUM,  FREDERICK 
BAUGH,  FRANCIS  A. 
BAUMANN,  HENRY  C. 
BAXTER.  WILLIAM  E. 
BERGSTRAM,  CHARLES  A. 
BLISS,  PETER 
BAKER,  JOHN  T. 
BARRELLE,  EDWIN  T. 
BELL,  HENRY  P.  F. 
BRINK,  CLAIR     . 
BODMAN.  CHARLES 
BROWN,  LYMAN  P. 
BABCOCK,  ALBERT 
BLADES,  WALTER  J.  B. 
BARNETT,  JOHN 
BAILLY,  EUGENE 

COSTELLO,  THOMAS 
CONNOR,  JAMES 
CANNON,  PERCY  W. 
CURTIS.  JOSEPH 
CRONIN,  PATRICK 

DA  BEAR,  SOLOMON 
DONNELLY,  HUGH 
DUNN,  JOHN 
DUNN,  JAMES  LUKE 
DEITZ,  WILLIAM 
DEITZ,  DANIEL 
DIEFFENBACH,  RUDOLPH 
DEUSSING,  REINHARDT 
DIMOND,  JAMES 
DIPPOLD,  ADAM 
DOYLE,  EDWARD 

EICHBERG.  HERMANN 
ENNIS,  JAMES 


FRICKE,  JOHN 
FISCHER,  OTTO  C. 
FIRTH.  OBED  A. 
FRIEDMAN,  SAMUEL 

GROWNY,  JAMES 
GARY,  JOHN 
GORSE,  WILLIAM  R. 
GREEN,  HARRY 
GEBERT,  CHARLES 
GILDAY,  PATRICK  H. 
GROSS,  FRANK 
GODFREY,  WILLIAM 

HUGHES,  EDWARD 
HAHN,  JOSEPH 
HURLEY,  JOHN 
HACKETT,  STEPHEN 
HETNER,  GEORGE  W. 
HARRING,  WILLIAM  R. 
HOAGLAND,  ALVAH  W. 
HARMON,  GEORGE 
HANSSEN,  CHARLES  W. 
HAYES,  THOMAS 

KLEIN.  ALFRED 
KAUFMANN,  GUSTAVUS  J. 
KUHN,  JOSEPH  E. 
KULLMAN,  LEON 

LUBBIN,  CHARLES  A. 
LUCAS,  JOHN  F. 
LYONS.  CHARLES  V. 
LINDNER,  JACOB 
LYNCH,  J.  FRANCIS 
LANE,  EUGENE 

MURPHY,  GEORGE 
MULLINS,  WILLIAM  H. 
MAHONY,  JAMES 
MUSLER,  JOHN 
McGHAN,  PETER 
McKILLOP,  JOHN  T. 

mayer,  marx 
martin,  benjamin 
mann,  edward  l. 
Mccormick,  john 

McKEYITT.  JOSEPH 
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MoMANUS,  PHILIP 
MoKENNA  WILLIAM 
MoBRIDE,  JOSEPH 
McCOY.  THOMAS 
MORRISEY,  GEORGE 
MORFORD,  EBEN 

NICHOLS,  JOHN  W. 

OSTRANDER,  HARRY  G. 
O'KANE,  BIMON 

O'DWYKIt.  OKORUE 
O'KEEFE.  AUGUSTUS  V. 
O'DONXELL.  THOMAS  B. 
O'NEILL,  JOSEPH   A. 
OPPENHEIMER,  MAYER 

PHILLIPS.  WILLIAM  H. 
PREISS  PR!  DERIOK 
PROBST,  JACOB 

RINN.  TERRENCE  P. 
REGNER,  WILLIAM 
ROWE,  LESLIE 
REILLKY.  JOSEPH 
REYNOLDS.  JOHN 
ROHRMAN.  FREDERICK  J. 
ROBINSON,  WILLIAM  H. 
REILLEY,  JOHN 
ROBINSON,  HARFORD  K. 

SANFORD.   HENRY  L. 
SKALLON.  JAMES 
SATLER.  JOHN 
SCULLEY.  BENJAMIN  F. 
SWIXT.  MICHAEL 
SCHNAPEL.  LOUIS 
SERINE.  WILLIAM  R. 
SETZ    ALBERT  II. 
SKA  BOLD.  ROBERT  S. 
SCHNAUE,  WILLIAM  C. 
SCHNEIDER,  WILLIAM 

WILLOW.  STEPHEN  F. 
WORTH,  JOHN 
WELCH,  CHARLES  E. 

YAXOWITZ,  ADOLPH 

ZIMMERMAN,  ADAM 


FEMALES. 

ARMOUR,  ELIZABETH 

BARKER,  ELIZABETH  B. 
BERGEN,  CATHARINE  E. 


BUTTEL,  GRETCHBN 
BEREAN,   ADELL  \ 

LEW. IE EXE 
BRAUN,  MART   A. 
BEATTY.  MADELINE 
BAUM,  CAROLINE 
BLAGBROUGH,   EMMA 
BEXXET.  JANE 
BRUECK.  AXXA 
BAEOHT,  ALMA 
BIRTLES,  MARY  B. 

COFKEV.  MARGARET 
COLLI  XS,   MARY 
('BEAOLE,   OEETRITDE   m. 
CAMERON,  MARGARET 
CORBETT.  MARY  J. 
CARY.  ANNA 
CORBY.  FANNY 
CLARKE.  BERYL  H. 
COONEY.  MART? 

DALEY.  MARY  E. 
hi  BBS.  LILY  E. 
DORIS,  ELLEN 
DONOVAN.   MARY 
DRUMGOOL,  MARY 
DIEDRICK,   ROSA 

EDDY,  JESSIE  M. 
ENGLISH,  AXXIE  M. 
ELIASON,  EMMA  J. 

FICHTEL.   AMELIA  D. 
FOLEY,  ROSE  ELLA 
ELVNN,  MARY 

GRIESHABER,   ELIZABETH 
GINGER,  ELIZABETH  S. 
GORMAN.  MARY 
GILL  IS.  LUCY 
GARAGI1TY.   EMMA 
GEPHART.   MARGARET 
GRIFFIN.  SARAH    A. 
GARDINER,  GRACE 
CURBELL.    ELIZABETH 

IIOIIX.  AMELIA 
HICKS.  SARAH  W. 
HENDERSON,  MINNIE 
1 1  EX  X  Ess  \.  MARGARET 
HILTON.  ESTHEB  A. 
HAYES.  PRANCES  II. 
HANCOCK,  in  \ 
HENRY,  NELLIE 
HAEKNER.    AXXIE  C. 
HBITZELBERGER,  SOPHIA 
HONIG,  MARY  A. 
HINT.    MARY 
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HERBERT,  FANNY 
HENNESSY,  M.  ELOISE 
HINCHMAN,  DELPHINE 

JOHNSON,  DELIA  M. 

KREISCHER.  ANNIE 
KILBURN,  KATIE 

LOCHMOND,  ROSA 
LYONS,  MARY 
LANTHIER,  EMILY 
LEVY,  MATILDA 
LEYDEN,  MARQARET 
LEGGETT,  CARRIE 
LICHTENBERG,  HELEN 
LITTLE,  MARGARET 

MINER,  MARY 
McMAHAN,  ANNIE 

mullane.  ellen 
mulholland,  emily 
malone,  mary 
Mcdonald,  alice  c. 
miller,  amelia 
Mccormick,  mary 
meehan,  rebecca  a. 
McCarthy,  Bridget 
mishka,  mary  e. 

nolan,  ann 
norton,  catherine  h. 

o'neill,  catherine 
o'neill.  mary 
offermann,  sophia  w. 
olwell,  annie 

parkinson,  annie  e. 
ppister,  eliza 
price,  emma  a. 
pike.  prances  s. 
purdy,  susie  v. 
phair,  katie 
perry,  kate  l. 


PHILIPS,  EMMA  P. 
PETERS,  LOTTIE  E. 

QUIN,  ADELAIDE 

REGAN,  JULIA 
REED,  LILLIE  B. 
RITZER,  LIZZIE 
RABINO,  LENA  B. 

SHEA,  MARGARET 
SMITH,  MARY  ANN 
SMITH,  MARGARET  A. 
SCHLOSSER,  CATHERINE 
SCHAEPER,  MATILDA 
STAAB,  SOPHIA 
SHEA,  ANNIE 
STAFFORD,  MARY 
SOHLEGEL,  LIZZIE  J. 
SULLIVAN,  RACHEL  F. 
SCHLEIERMACHER,  CATHERINE 
SCHEEDY,  CATHERINE 
SPELLISSY,  NELLIE 
SMITH,  LOUISA 
SMITH,  MINNIE 
SULKEY,  BERTHA 
STORMS,  JEANNETTE,". 
SULLIVAN,  MARY 
SULLIVAN,  MARY  ANN 
SHUMAKER,  LIZZIE 

VASSAR,  MARY  ANN 
VIALS.  MINNIE  P. 
VANDEVOORT,  GRACE 

WILLIAMS,  MARGARET 
WYATT,  FREDERICA 
WRIGHT,  ELEANORA 
WEBBER,  ANGELINE 
WHITE,  SARAH  J. 
WEHNER,  ELIZA 
WALTER,  ANNIE 

YOUNG.  JANETTE  E. 
YEOMAN,  JULIA 
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FIFTIETH 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THF  MANAGERS 


OF    TIIK 


NEW    YORK 
Institution  for  the  Blind 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1885. 


LUX  OKITUli. 


And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they 
have  not  known;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them."— Isaiah  xlii,  16. 


NEW     YORK: 
THK    BRADSTREET    COMPANY, 

279    Bkoadwav. 


(Extract  from  By-Laws.) 
TO    CONSTITUTE   MEMBERSHIP. 


Section  1.  Any  person  who  has  been  elected  a  Manager 
at  a  previous  annual  election,  or  who  shall  have  been  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  during  the  year,  shall  be  a  member 
during  his  term  of  office.  Any  person  who  shall  be  proposed 
at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  membership, 
shall,  if  elected  by  the  Board  at  the  next  stated  meeting,  become 
a  member  of  the  Institution,  and  shall  continue  to  be  a  member 
so  long  as  he  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  dollars  annually. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  may  become  a  Life  Member  who  shall 
have  filled  the  office  of  Manager  for  five  successive  years,  or 
who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Fifty  dollars  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  may  become  a  Benefactor  who  shall 
have  filled  the  office  of  Manager  for  ten  successive  years,  or  who 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  One  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time. 


Sec.  4.  Any  member  may  become  a  Patron  who  shall  have 
filled  the  office  of  Manager  for  twenty  successive  years,  or  who 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time. 


loarh  of  $jmtjigrr$. 

1885. 


ROBERT  S.  HONE, 
THEODORUS  BAILEY  MYERS, 
JOHN  TREAT  IRVING, 
JAMES  M.  McLEAN, 
I  SMITH  CLIFT;  . 

WILLIAM  WHITEWEIGHT,       . 
WILLIAM  C.  SCHERMERHORN, 
CHARLES  De  RHAM, 
FRANCIS  A.  STOUT,       . 
FRED.  AUG'S  SCHERMERHORN, 
PETER  MARIE,         .... 
FREDERICK  W.  RHINELANDER, 
FREDERICK  SHELDON, 
CHANDLER  ROBBINS, 
CHARLES  E.  STRONG,    . 
PHILIP  SCHUYLER, 
TEMPLE  PRIME,       . 
JOHN  I.  KANE,     . 
EDWARD  KING,     .... 
EDWARD   SCHELL,      . 


Terms   of  con- 
tinuous service. 

Since  1858 

.1 

1863 

u 

1863 

K 

1864 

(< 

1866 

it 

1866 

c< 

1866 

c< 

1867 

u 

1868 

a 

1870 

u 

1870 

u 

1874 

it 

1874 

II 

1875 

u 

1876 

a 

1878 

(( 

1880 

u 

1881 

u 

1884 

II 

l.ss". 

Ittfitsr*  ul}  lip  Jtoarb* 


ROBERT    S.   HONE President. 

JAMES  M.  McLEAN Vice-President. 

FRED.  AUGS.  SC H E RM E RHORN.  .Recording  Secretary. 

WM.  C.   SCHERMERHORN Corresponding  Secretary. 

WM.  WHITE  WRIGHT ...  .  .Treasurer. 


jlianbmj  Sotmmttiss* 


Committee  on  Finance. 

John  T.  Irving,  William  C.  Schermerhorn, 

Edward  King. 


Committee  on  Supplies,  Repairs  and  Improvements. 
Smith  Clift,  Frederick  Sheldon, 

Charles  de  Rham,  Philip  Schuyler, 

Edward  Schell. 


Committee  on  Instruction  and  Music. 
Francis  A.  Stout,  Charles  E.  Strong, 

Chandler  Robbins,  John  I.  Kane. 


Committee  on  Manufactures. 
Peter  Marie,  Frederick  W.  Rhinelander, 

T.  Bailey  Myers,  Temple  Prime. 

The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing 
committees. 

The  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. — {By  Laws) 


iters  of  lljc  ^tislilnlioit. 


WILLIAM  B.   WAIT .« Superintendent. 


WILLIAM  A.  HUME,  M.D Attending  Physician. 

JOHN  II.  HINTON,  M.D.,  ABRAM  DUBOIS,  M.D., 

Consulting  Surgeons. 


Teachers  in  the  Literary   Department. 

Mr.  Stephen  Babcock,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Mr.  Evan  W.  Jones.  Miss  M.  E.  Guile, 

Miss  M.  E.  Rowell,  Miss  N.  Boomhour, 

Miss  L.  L.  Greene,  Miss  F.  M.  Pratt, 

Miss  L.  A.  Rogers. 


Teachers  in  the  Music  Department. 

Miss  H.  A.  Babcock,  Miss  C.  Connell, 

Miss  A.  J.  Mahony,  Miss    M.  V.  D.  See, 

Miss  G.  G.  Porter. 


Teaclier  in  Tuning  Department. 
Mr.  H.  Coffre. 


Teachers  in  Hie  Industrial  Department. 
Mr.  W.  Waterbury,  Mr.  D.  McClintock. 


Upholstress. 
Miss  A.  Sheridan. 


Fancy  Work  Department] 

Miss  L.  A.  Haskell,  Miss  H.  M.  Kodney, 

Miss  A.  Hamlin,  Miss  A.  Cox, 

Miss  1ST.  Boomhour,  Miss  C.  Townsend. 


House  Department. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Steward. 
Matron,  Assistant  Matron, 

Mrs.  M.  Kobinson.  Miss  L.  A.  Haskell, 


Juvenile  Department. 

Miss  A.  Hamlin,  Miss  C.  Boomhour, 

Miss  C.  Townsend,  Miss  N.  Boomhour. 


Reception  Room  and  Fancy  Work. 

Miss  L.  A.  Eogkrs, 
Miss  A.  Hatchman,  Miss  H.  Eodney. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature, 

respectfully  submit  their  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1885. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  instructed  during  the  past 
year  was  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  (247). 

In  the  month  of  May  last  one  of  the  pupils,  a  young  girl, 
died  of  consumption,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
Attending  Physician,  which  is  hereto  annexed. 

The  health  of  the  rest  of  the  pupils  has  been  good  during 
the  past  year. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  is  also  annexed. 

The  following  statement  of  moneys  received  and  expended 
during  the  year,  is  respectfully  submitted,  as  required  by  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1873  : 

Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  September  30th,  1884 $10,630  65 

Received  from  General  Appropriations 49,000  G."> 

Received  from  other  sources  (Legacies,  Counties,  In- 
dustrial Department,  and  including  a  transfer  of 
$48,875.00  for  investment) S7.531    12 

Total $147, 102  42 

Expenditures. 

Provisions  and  Supplies $18,970  08 

Salaries  and  Wages 24,626  23 

Clothing,  Dry  Goods,  &c,  not  including  Wages f>,s<;4  61 

Fuel 1,053  30 

Gas 1,366  66 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 3,102  64 

Repairs  and  Improvements 5, 901  73 
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Insurance '  549  7 2 

Transportation  and  Traveling 247  35 

Medicine  and  Medical  Supplies 104  41 

Investments     (Legacies,    including     $48,875.00     re- 
invested)    69,305  00 

Taxes 2,925  00 

Other  Ordinary  Expenses 5,779  81 

$140,694  43 

Balance  September  30,  1885 6,467  99 

$147,162  42 

In  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is  hereto  annexed, 

will  be  found  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  donations,  which 
have  been  received  from  time  to  time  by  the  Institution,  since 
its  organization,  and  up  to  September  30,  1885  : 

LEGACIES. 

Miles  R.  Burke $2,000  00 

Jane  Van  Cortlandt 300  00 

Isaac  Bullard 101  66 

Elizabeth  Bayley 100  00 

John  Jacob  Astor 5,000  00 

William  Bean 500  00 

Peter  Gerard  Stuyvesant 3,000  00 

John  Horsburgh 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Demilt 5,000  00 

Sarah  Demilt 2,000  00 

C.  D.  Betts 40  00 

Sarah  Penny 500  00 

Sarah  Bunce 500  00 

Elizabeth  Idley 196  00 

Samuel  S.  Howland 1,000  00 

William  Howe 2,985  14 

Margaret  Fritz 100  00 

James  McBride 500  00 

Charles  E.  Cornell 521  96 

Charles  E.  Demming 50  00 

Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton 200  00 

W.  Brown 465  00 
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Elizabeth  Gelston 1,000  00 

Robert  J.  Murray .".on  no 

Setli  Grosvenor 10,000  00 

Elijah  Wellington 100  00 

Bi  njamin  F.  Butler -no  m. 

Prisse!  Fund 2,000  00 

Simeon  V.  Sickles 6,661    st 

Anson  G.  Phelps 5,075  68 

Thorn;, s  Reilly    2,2.",  I   8  I 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyl 100  00 

Thomas  Eglenton 2,000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley 100  00 

William  E.  Saunders 725  84 

Thomas  Eddy 1.027  50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue 1,000  00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlette 190  00 

Stephen  V.  Albro 428  57 

John  Penfold 470  00 

Madam  Jumel 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Steers 34  66 

Thomas  Garner 1,410  00 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Magee 534  00 

John  J.  Phelps 2,350  00 

Rebecca  Elting 100  00 

Retina  Horstein 250  00 

G.  Martens 500  00 

John  Alstyne 10,320  44 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley 5,984  83 

Benjamin  Nathan 1,000  00 

Thomas  M.  Taylor 6,151  94 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,804  00 

James  Peter  Van  Home 20,000  00 

Caleb  Swan 500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn 10,000  00 

Heury  H.  Munsel 3,396  39 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne 5,000  00 

William  Denuistoun 11,892  " 

William  B.  Astor 5,000  00 

Benjamin  P.  Wheelwright 1.000  00 

George  T.  Hewlett  (Executor) 500  00 

Ephraim  Holbrook 39,468   16 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning 5,000  00 
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Eliza  Mott , 140  00 

Mary  M.  Colby 595  86 

D.  Marley 1,400  00 

Henry  E.  Robinson 6,000  00 

M.  M.  Hobby 726  28 

Eliza  Mott 350  00 

Caroline  Goff 4,1 61  59 

Simeon  Abrahams 2,248  70 

Catherine  P.  Johnson 530  00 

Maria  Hobby 1,187   68 

Eliza  Mott . . .  , 650  00 

J.  L.,  of  Liverpool,  England 25  00 

Eliza  Mott 335  54 

Daniel  Marley 349  30 

Emma  Strecker $10,000  00 

Interest 2,221   66—12,221  66 

Eli  Robbius 5,000  00 

Margaret  Burr 11,011   11 

Mary  Burr 10,611  11 

George  A.  Dockstader 50  00 

Mr.  Rosevelt 10  00 

Samuel  Willets,  including  interest 2,045  00 

Augustus  Schel] 5,000  00 

Of  the  funds  thus  received  there  were  invested  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  in  United  States  Bonds,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousand  dollars  ($158,000),  at  par  value,  the  actual 
cost  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  ($169,- 
971.91)  ;  and  in  New  York  City  Stock  twenty  nine  thousand 
dollars  ($29,000),  at  par  value,  the  actual  cost  of  which  was 
thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($30,722.50). 

There  was  also  invested  at  interest  in  the  Union   Trust 

Company  of  New  York  City,  the  sum  of  thirty-four  thousand 

■three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  seventy  cents ($34,312.70). 

The  balance  of  said  funds  received  has  been  used  in 
erecting  buildings  or  in  making  other  improvements  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inmates  of  the  Institution. 
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The  Managers  take  pleasure  in  expressing  [their  high 
opinion  of  the  energy  and  faithfulness  <»f  the  Superintendent, 
Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  who   has  for  more  than  twenty  years 

earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  interest  of  the  Institution  and 
to  the  welfare  of  its  pupils. 

This  Institution  is  doing  a  good  work.  Since  its  incorpor- 
ation more  than  fifteen  hundred  pupils  have  been  instructed, 
and  prepared  for  situations  as  teachers  or  in  other  business 
walks  of  life;  so  that  instead  of  being  an  incumbrance  upon 
their  families  and  friends,  they  have  been  able  to  earn  a  sup- 
port for  themselves,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  have  thus  been 
spared  the  humiliation  attendant  upon  a  life  of  utter  depend- 
ence on  others. 

The  Managers  respectfully  ask  from  your  Honorable  Body 
an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  for 
each  pupil,  being  the  same  amount  which  was  appropriated  last 
year. 

They  also  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  aid  and 
support  which  your  Honorable  Body  has  always  given  to  this 
very  useful  Institution. 

All  of  which  is  respectfullj-  submitted. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
ROBERT  S.  HONE,  President. 
F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  Secretary. 


City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.  : 

Robert  S.  Hone,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  saitb  : 
That  he  is  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  that  the  above  report,  signed  by  him,  is  true,  to  tin- 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

ROBERT  S.  HONE 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  23rd  ) 
day  of  December,  1885.      j 

Hulbert  Peck,  Notary  Public,  X.    )'. 
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To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New   York  Institution  /">■  the 
liinl : 

Gentlemen — Your  Attending  Physician  takes  pleasure  in 
stating,  that  lor  the  past  year,  the  general  health  of  the  Institu- 
tion has  been  exeellent. 

There  has  been  but  one  case  of  a  serious  nature — a  pupil 
who  died  of  phthisis.  She  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
time;  entered  the  siek  room  May  1st  and  died  about  four  weeks 
later,  her  disease  being  due  to  an  hereditary  predisposition. 
Among  so  many  inmates  there  naturally  occurs  more  or  less 
illness  of  a  minor  character,  which  ordinarily  requires  but  a 
a  few  days  treatment  in  the  siek  room.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  there  exists  no  sickness  in  the  Institution  at  the  date  of 
this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  HUME,  M.D., 
December  3,  1885.  Attending  Physician. 
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To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 
Gentlemen — 

The  number  of  pupils,  September  30th,  1884,  was 214 

Admitted  during  the  year 33 

Whole  number  instructed 247 

Reductions 41 

Number  September  30th,  1885 206 

Reference  to  the  health  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  is 
made  in  the  report  of  the  Attending  Physican,  Dr.  Wm.  A. 
Hume. 

The  classification  and  course  of  instruction  are  as  follows 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Sub-Primary  Grade.— Reading,  Spelling,  Tables. 

Primary  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic. 

Intermediate  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  dissected  Maps, 
English  History,  Object  Lessons. 

Sub-Junior  Grade. — Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  with  Maps,  American 
History,  Point  Writing  and  Composition. 

Sub-Senior  Grade. — Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History,  Geography,  Physi- 
ology with  Apparatus,  Rhetoric,  Composition. 

Senior  Grade. — Algebra,  Geometry,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Science  of  Government,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Natural  Philosophy. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary  Classes. — SingiDg  by  Interval,  Rudiments  and  Class  Singing. 

Advanced  Classes. — Voice  Culture,  Chorus  Singing,  Piano  and  Organ 
Playing,  Harmony,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Staff  and  Point  Systems  of 
Musical  Notation,  Piano-tuning. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DKl'A  RTM  B!NT. 

Tho  male  pupils  are  taught  cane-sealing  and  mattress-making,  and,  with  tlie  aid 

of  models,  are  practiced  in  performing  such  manipulations  of  the  piano  action  unci 
strings  as  are  incident  to  the  art  of  piano-tuning.  The  femalo  pupils  aro  taught 
sewing  and  knitting  by  hand  and  by  machines,  embroidery,  crocheting,  weaving 
cord  laces,  and  such  manipulations  of  needle,  thread,  worsted,  etc.,  as  aro  lined  in 
producing  useful  and  ornamental  articles.  Also  rug-making,  viz.  :  by  drawing  in 
colored  fabrics,  to  patterns  on  canvass,  and  making  with  colored  worsteds  t lie  so- 
called  "  Smyrna  "  rugs. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 
Class  exercises  in  walking,  marching,  free  gymnastics,  and  exercises  with 
dumb-bells,  rings  and  wands. 

Each  pupil  is  advanced  in  the  course  as  rapidly  as  his 
ability  will  justify,  The  fitness  and  capacity  of  pupils,  for  the 
more  special  branches  of  instruction  as  embodied  in  the  Music 
Department,  are  tested  experimentally.  The  pupil  should  show 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  receptive,  executory  and  imparting 
powers. 

These  imply  an  intelligent  mind,  the  sense  of  time,  rhythm, 
melody  and  harmony,  a  hand  naturally  well  formed,  a  good 
degree  of  co-ordination  between  the  mind  and  the  [muscles,  and 
the  capacity  for  close  application. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  pupil  should  be  free 
from  habits  which  detract  from  his  personal  appearance. 
Affability  in  manner  and  courtesy  in  speech  should  be  culti- 
vated, not  only  for  the  happiness  which  these  traits  confer  on 
the  possessor  and  his  neighbors,  but  for  the  potent  influence 
which  they  exert  in  securing  an  audience,  and  oftentimes  favor 
and  consideration,  which  would  be  denied  to  an  ungracious  or 
impolite  person.  Bad  habits  and  manners  will  render  musical 
knowledge  and  attainments  nugatory,  and  hence  the  possession 
of  a  good  mind,  a  good  ear,  a  good  hand,  and  the  fact  that 
one  might  be  somewhat  benefited  by  musical  training,  are  not 
the  only  matters  to  be  considered  in  determining  tho  fitness  of  a 
pupil  for  receiving  the  almost  priceless  privileges  of  this  depart- 
ment    To  maintain  an  elfort  to  instruct  those  who  aro  incapaci- 
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tated  is  not  only  useless,  but  a  misapplication  of  time  and 
money  which  might  be  used  with  great  benefit  in  other  cases. 

A  certain  degree  of  comprehension  of  musical  things,  as  also 
of  aptitude  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  must  be  manifested  from  the 
first  lesson.  Bat  the  appearance  and  development  of  teaching 
power  necessarily  belong  to  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of 
instruction. 

There  is  no  subject  which  presents  so  many  educational 
phases  as  music. 

Its  literature  embraces  a  wide  range  of  national  and  church 
history,  biography  and  fiction.  It  forms  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  part  of  acoustics  as  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  of 
musical  sounds ;  explaining  the  construction  of  scales  and  har- 
monic combinations,  and  employing  both  the  simple  and  the 
higher  elements  of  mathematics  in  the  solution  of  the  many 
problems  which  it  presents. 

As  a  branch  of  physiology,  it  includes  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing. 

As  a  branch  of  psychology,  it  investigates  the  relations 
between  musical  sounds,  as  heard  in  musical  compositions,  and 
the  mental  conditions  to  which  they  give  rise. 

As  a  branch  of  assthetics,  it  is  closely  allied  with  poetry 
and  oratory,  as  representative  and  emotional  arts,  and  deals 
with  the  relations  and  combinations  of  the  elements  of 
dynamics,  pitch  and  time,  as  painting  and  architecture  do  with 
the  elements  of  color,  form  and  space.  It  occupies  a  domain 
upon  which  no  other  art  enters,  in  that  it  calls  its  own  materials 
into  sensible  being,  out  of  a  world  of  imperceptible  creations, 
and  although  these  materials  are  intangible  and  transient, 
possessing  none  of  the  qualities  usually  ascribed  to  matter,  and 
existing  only  during  the  time  they  are  actually  in  use,  yet 
objectively  these  materials  are  substantial  and  real,  and 
musical  works  as  varied,  and  far  more  powerful  in  their  mental 
effects,  than  those  of  any  other  art.  Indeed,  music  is  the  only 
art  which  on  the  one  hand  tranquilizes  and  subdues,  or  on  the 
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other  incites  the  feelings,  stirs   the  impulses,  and   stimulates 

action. 

As  a  department  of  pedagogics,  it  presents  an  unequaled 

number  of  subjects. 

As  a  department  of  practical  industry,  even  aparl  from  the 
numerous  mechanical  employments  to  which  it  gives  rise,  it 
furnishes  a  great  variety  of  avocations,  in  which  the  capital 
consists  of  a  suitable  amount  of  theoretical  and  practical  know- 
ledge, coupled  with  correct  manners  and  address. 

Inasmuch  as  music  rests  substantially  on  the  hearing  sense, 
there  are  no  serious  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of  any  musical 
subject  by  such  blind  persons  as  possess  a  reasonable  degree  of 
aptitude;  whereas,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  nearly  all 
mechanical  employments  which  involve  the  skilled  use  of 
tools  and  the  manipulation  and  adjustment  of  materials  are 
almost  impracticable  as  matter  of  attainment,  and  quite  so  as  a 
matter  of  individual  competition. 

These  considerations  indicate  the  true  relations  and  great 
importance  of  music,  in  schools  where  young  blind  persons  are 
gathered  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  best  hope  of  our  pupils,  the  best  promise  of  uniform 
success  in  life,  in  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  lie  in  the  use  of 
their  knowledge  in  the  capacity  of  teachers  of  those  who  can  see. 

For  this  reason  the  music  departments  of  our  schools  should 
include  such  subjects  as  will  furnish  knowledge  and  also  insure 
thorough  mental  discipline.  They  should  give  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  pursue  technical  devel- 
opment, not  as  the  great  end  of  musical  study  and  practice,  nor 
as  a  means  of  performance  only,  but  as  subject  matter  to  be  im- 
parted in  clear  form  and  order  to  others. 

Otherwise  it  is  more  than  probable  that  at  the  end  of  his 
sourse  the  pupil,  although  able  to  play  correctly  and  with  good 
taste,  will  yet  not  have  a  well  defined  knowledge  of  the  means 
which  were  employed  in  his  own  training,  and  be  quite  at  a 
oss  how  to  apply  such  means  in  teaching  others. 
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Practically,  to  know  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  will  be 
found  to  be  mnch  more  useful  than  mere  playing  capacity. 

The  uses  of  musical  training  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

1st.  It  is  in  all  of  its  branches  an  efficient  means  of  mental 
development. 

2d.  Vocal  exercises  and  singing  are  excellent  for  enlarging 
and  strengthening  the  respiratory  organs  and  keeping  them  in 
healthful  condition.  They  also  serve  to  correct  stammering 
and  to  develop  good  habits  of  speech.  Singing  sweetens  the 
temper  and  lightens  all  other  tasks. 

3d.  Music  elevates  the  social  standing,  and  enables  its  pos- 
sessor to  delight  and  make  others  happy. 

4th.  Training  at  the  piano,  within  certain  limits,  greatly 
aids  those  who  have  a  faculty  for  tuning  pianos  and  who  may 
pursue  this  art  as  a  means  for  securing  a  livelihood. 

5th.  It  furnishes  the  principal  elements  and  methods  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  faculties.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
blind  are  deprived  of  the  use  and  influence  of  painting,  drawing 
and  architecture,  as  also  of  photographs,  lithographs  or  other 
pictures,  all  of  which  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  nature  or  art, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  education  of  those  who  cannot  see, 
music,  together  with  literature,  must  be  relied  upon  as  furnish- 
ing the  chief  means  by  which  this  ennobling  and  refining  part 
of  our  educational  work  is  to  be  carried  on. 

"We  give  little  heed  to  the  moulding  and  elevating  influence 
exerted  upon  us  by  the  varied  forms  of  grace  and  beauty  which 
every  day  greet  our  eyes.  They  are  in  the  flower  and  field,  the 
sea  and  sky.  They  are  displayed  in  the  luxurious  fittings  of 
steamboats  and  palace-cars.  Beautiful  designs  fill  the  store 
windows,  adorn  the  wall  papers  and  the  carpets  in  our  houses, 
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and  beautiful  pictures  illuminate  and  illustrate  our  books  and 
periodicals,  while  the  finest  specimens  of  the  beautiful  in  art  are 

collected  in  our  museums  and  galleries. 

So  constant  is  our  perception  of  order,  regularity,  symmetry 
and  color  in  things  beautiful,  through  the  sense  of  sight,  that 
we  are  quite  unconscious  of  their  influence  upon  u&  At  tin- 
same  time,  if  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  so  unconsciously 
developed,  together  with  its  fostering  influence  upon  tin- 
mechanic  arts,  were  to  be  subtracted  from  the  present  sum  of 
human  knowledge  and  character,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
mankind  would,  at  a  step,  recede  to  the  verge,  if  not  to  the 
prime  conditions  of  barbarism. 

This  capacity  and  desire  for  the  beautiful  belongs  to  no 
age,  class  or  individual,  but  inheres  in  the  mental  constitution 
of  those  who  cannot  as  well  as  of  those  who  can  see.  And  by 
so  much  as  they  are  restricted  in  the  use  of  means  for  its 
development  and  cultivation  do  those  means  which  are  left  to 
them  rise  in  importance  and  value. 

Hence,  music  should  be  fostered  and  followed  in  our 
schools,  not  merely  as  an  accomplishment,  nor  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  hearing  sense,  but  as  the  potent  means  for  develop- 
ing and  balancing  the  intellectual  powers. 

6th.  Music  supplies  a  greater  number  of  accessible  avenues 
of  employment  than  any  other  branch  which  is  taught  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  amount  of  excellent  music 
in  the  Point  Notation  is  steadily  increasing.  This  system  is 
destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  musical  instruction  in  our 
schools.  It  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  accomplished  fact,  as 
shown  by  the  large  and  increasing  amount  of  literature  and 
music  already  published  in  this  system,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  largely  used  in  nearly  all  the  schools  oi'  the  country, 
and  in  some  almost  exclusively. 

Those  schools  which  have  neglected  to  introduce  it  and  to 
teach  it  regularly  and  thoroughly,  and  foil  to  procure  a  work- 
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ing  supply  of  the  music  published  can  hardly  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations to  those  committed  to  their  care. 

From  all  parts  of  our  country  I  am  in  constant  receipt  of 
letters,  from  persons  asking  for  such  information  and  helps,  as 
will  enable  them  to  learn  how  to  use  the  system,  and  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  many  have  mastered  the  system  by  their 
own  efforts,  unaided  by  such  helps  as  the  school  affords. 

The  Literary  Department  must  be,  in  every  school,  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  the  other  departments  rest. 

The  general  culture  and  discipline  of  an  academic  course 
are  indispensable  in  every  calling.  Here  again  almost  every 
subject  is  open  to  the  blind,  whose  deprivation  affects  the  rate 
rather  than  the  quality  of  their  attainments. 

In  the  department  of  mechanics,  the  opportunities  are  greatly 
restricted,  and  the  obstacles  of  one  kind  or  another,  which 
hinder  the  attainment  and  application  of  mechanical  skill,  so 
as  to  bring  an  adequate  return  for  the  time  and  capital  invested, 
are  as  a  general  rule  insurmountable. 

Manual  work  is,  however,  an  important  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  especially  when  the  condition  of  the  pupil  is 
such  as  to  prevent  or  hinder  that  dextrous  and  nimble  use  of 
the  hands  and  fingers,  which  children  usually  exhibit. 

Hence,  for  both  male  and  female  pupils,  such  branches  are 
desirable  as  will  enable  them  to  do  something  with  their  hands, 
within  reasonable  limits  of  expense,  and  without  entering  the 
field  of  manufacture  and  competitive  trade. 

It  is  impracticable  to  conduct  this  department  of  our 
schools  on  the  basis  of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  or  to 
secure  the  same  financial  results  from  one  as  from  the  other. 

In  the  establishment  of  schools,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  the  expectation  that  this  department  would  pay  a 
revenue  has  often  been  entertained.  Such  an  expectation  is 
plainly  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  the  elements  which  must  be 
present  to  insure  such  a  result  are  wanting. 

The  best  equipped  and  organized  manufacturing  establish- 
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ment  that  can  be  conceived,  would  Bpeedily  come  t<>  ruin,  were 
its  operations  to  be  carried  on  in  the  dark.  This  department, 
as  part  of  a  school,  must  be  regarded  in  quite  another  light 
than  that  of  an  investment  for  purely  mercantile  purposes  and 
the  earning  of  dividends. 

But  where  the  objects  arc  primarily  those  of  education  and 
discipline,  there  is  danger  that  somewhat  easy-going  methods 
may  be  followed,  which  would  not  be  allowed  when  invest- 
ment and  profit  are  the  prime  considerations. 

This  should  be  guarded  against,  for  the  success  of  the 
educational  work,  no  less  than  financial  considerations,  render 
correct  business  methods  as  essential  here  as  in  any  other 
department  or  establishment. 

The  work  of  the  several  departments  has  been  in  general 
well  done.  The  teachers  and  officers  have  been  earnest  and 
careful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  ready  to  give  force 
and  effect  to  the  administration  of  the  Institution.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  pupils  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the 
great  advantages  which  are  afforded  here,  by  their  interest  and 
progress  in  study  and  by  correct  deportment 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  B.  WAIT,  Superintendent. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  MUSIC  IX    KMBOSSED  POINT  I'RI 

Soalb  sn  niF.s.     Book  I. 

Al.  Schmidt,     op.   16.     Nos.  3,  4.  Bert- in,  op.  61,  No.   1. 

Duvernoy,         op.   J76.  Nos.  1,  13,  14.  21 .     Le  Couppey,  op.  26.  Nos.  1,2. 

Doring,  op.  8.       Nos.  9,  10.  Kohler,  op.  115.  Noa.  1,  2. 

Bertini.  op.   29.     No.  23.  Lemoine,  op.  37.  No.  24. 


Czerny, 
Kohler, 


Lemoine, 

Krause, 

Bertini, 


Kohler, 
Kohler, 
Bertini, 


Arpeggio  Studies.     Book  I. 

op.  599.  Nos.84,  87,  90,  94,  100.  Duvernoy. 
op.  115.  Nos.  9,  10.  Czerny, 


op.   120.  Noa.  4,  7,8. 
op.  636.  No.  7. 


Triplet  Studies.     Book  I. 

op.  37.     Noa.  8,  16.  St.  Heller,       op.  45.     Noa.  23,  24. 

op.  2.       No.  2. 
op.  100.  No.  7. 

Legato  Studies 

op.  151.  Noa.  7,  8,  9,  10. 
op.  175.  Nos.  1,  3,  6. 
op.  100.  No.  12. 


Kohler, 

op.  167.  Noa.  1,2,6,8. 

Kohler, 

op.  175.  No.  8. 

i.    Book  I. 

Doring, 

op.  8.       No.  11. 

Spindler, 

op.  58.     No.  1. 

Velocity  Studies.    Book  I. 


Berens,  op.  3.       No.  6. 

Le  Couppey,      op.  26.     No.  12. 
Czerny,  op.  636.  Nos.  20,  21. 

Czerny,     Etudes  de  la  Velocity.     No.  11. 


Mendelasohn,  op.  72. 
Heller,  op.  47. 

Doring,  op.  8. 


Trill  Studies.    Book  I. 
Kohler,  op.  151.  Nos.  1,  2.  A.  Krause, 

L.  Rohr,  op.  24.     Nos.  1,  2,  3,4,  5. 


No.  5. 

Nos.  12,  18. 
No.  8. 


op.  2.       Noa.  1,  3. 


Piano  Pieces. 

Schumann's  Album,  op.  68.     43  Pieces. 
T.  Giese,  op.  293.     Six  melodious  pieces. 
No.  1.     Tarautelle.  No.  4.     Die     Beiden    Fiacherknaben. 

"    2.     Kinderkranzchen  (Children's  Feast).  (The  Two  Fisher  Boys). 

"    3.     Grossmiitterchen     singt     (Grand-  "    5.     Gavotte. 

mother's  Song).  "     6.     Trauermarsch(FuneralMarch) 

Jos.  Rummel.     Les  Allegresses  Enfantines.     Six  easy  pieces. 
No.  1.  Valse.         No.  2.  Polka.  No.  3.  Polka-Mazurka.     No.  4.  Tyrolieuue. 

No.  5.  Galop.  No.  6.  Schottisch. 

L.  Kohler,  op.  190.     Easy  and  instructive  pieces. 
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Corn.  Gurlitt.     Aus  der  Kinderwelt  (from  the  Child-World).     Op.  74.     Twenty 
pleasing  character  pieces. 


No.  1.  Morning  Song. 

2.  The  Friendless  Child. 

3.  Cradle  Song. 

4.  In  School. 

5.  Slumber  Song. 

6.  Santa  Claus  Song. 

7.  Christmas. 

8.  Merry  Company. 

9.  The  Tin  Soldier's  March. 

10.  The  Bold  Rider. 


No.  11.  The  Doll's  Dance. 

12.  Under  the  Linden  Tree. 

13.  The  Sick  Little  Brother. 

14.  In  the  Garden. 

15.  The  Snow  Man. 

16.  A  Winter  Day. 

17.  The  Ring  Dance. 

18.  Sorrowful  Hour. 

19.  Evening   Prayer   (Prelude   and 
Choral). 

20.  The  Gentle  Child  and  the  Little 
Ruffian. 


H.  Lichner.     Twelve  Characteristic  Pieces. 


No.  1.  Entreaty. 

"  2.  Contemplation. 

"  3.  Longing. 

"  4.  After  School. 

"  5.  To  the  Playground. 

"  6.  Solitude. 


No.  7.  Elegy. 
'     8.  Scherzo. 
'     9.  Polonaise. 
'  10.  Rondo, 
'   11.  Italian  Romance. 
'  12.  Aria. 


F.  Baumfelder.     Op.  270. 

No.  1.  (Sandmanchen  Klopft).     Sandman  Knocks. 

To  render  this  title  and  piece  more  intelligible,  the  following  lines  by  F.  E. 
Weatherly  will  be  published  with  the  music. — W.  B.  W. 

When  the  boys  are  growing  weary, 

And  the  twilight  gathers  in  ; 

When  the  nursery  still  re-echoes 

To  the  children's  merry  din, 

Then  unheard,  unseen,  unnoticed, 

Comes  an  old  man  up  the  stair, 

Lightly  to  the  children  passes, 

Lays  his  hand  upon  their  hair. 

Softly  smiles  the  good  old  dust- man, 

In  their  eyes  the  dust  he  throws 

'Till  their  little  heads  are  falling 

And  their  merry  eyes  must  close. 

Then  the  dust-man  very  gently 

Takes  each  little  dimpled  hand, 

Leads  them  through  the  sweet,  green  forests, 

Far  away,  in  slumber  land. 


No.   2.  Tlio  Stork  lias  Com..-.  No.  5.  The  Young  Officer. 

"     3.  The  Old  Ruin.  "     G.  The  Music  Box. 

"     4.  The  Vintage.  "     7.  The  Setting  Sun. 

No.  8.  Grandma's.  Tale. 

F.  Spindler Op.  44.     Twelve  songs  without  words. 

F.  Burgmuller Op.  100.      Twenty  live  progressive  pieces. 

F.  E.  Kuhlau Op.  20.    Sonatina,  N'o.  1. 

Beethoven Op.  49.    Sonatinas,  Nos.  l  and  2. 

Mendelssohn .Op.  72.     Six  Christmas  pieces. 

Handel Sechs  leicht  ausfuhrbare  Pu 

Six  small  fugues  for  piano. 

J.  S.  Bach ..   12  preludes  Elavierwerke. 

C.  Czerny Op.  2G1      101  Preparatory  Lessons, 

In  Preparation. 

Beethoven Selections. 

Taunsig-Erlioh Daily  Studies  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Mendelssohn Forty  nine  songs  without  words, 

John  Stainer The  Organ  (a  practical  method  ) 
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